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PREFACE 

This  is  die  twenty-fourth  edition  of  Black’s  Guide  to  the 
English  Lakes.  It  has  again  been  revised,  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  last  edition  have  been  duly 
noted,  and  improvements  in  coach  and  other  services  have 
been  included. 

The  notes  as  to  motoring  in  the  Lake  district  are  a 
new  feature,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  know  to  what  extent  a  car 
can  be  used  for  exploring  this  mountainous  country. 
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NOTE  FOR  CLIMBERS 


Those  who  undertake  any  climbing  in  the  Lake  district 
should  be  provided  with  the  following  necessities  : — 

1 .  A  reliable  compass. 

2.  A  coloured  contour  map  of  1  inch  to  a  mile  scale. 

3.  A  strong  stick. 

4.  Sandwiches  and  flask. 

5.  Strong  watertight  boots  with  nails  to  prevent 

slipping. 

6.  A  light  mackintosh. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Lake  Country  extends  over  part  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lancashire,  its  greatest 
length  or  breadth  nowhere  more  than  about  fifty  miles. 
Into  this  area  are  closely  packed  the  most  picturesque 
features  of  England.  Though  Scottish  lochs  and  moun¬ 
tains  may  be  more  imposing  in  their  grandeur,  no  tract  of 
Britain  presents  a  richer  combination  at  once  of  sublimity 
and  beauty  than  the  English  Lakes. 

As  to  the  configuration  of  the  district,  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  out  that  it  approaches  to  that  of  a  circle, 
the  spokes  of  which  radiate  from  the  central  mountain- 
mass  situated  near  the  head  of  Borrowdale.  Recent 
research  tends  to  show  that  not  only  do  the  valleys 
radiate  in  this  manner,  but  the  lakes  in  them  are  formed 
in  the  process  of  radiation,  and  for  the  most  part  conform 
to  the  true  “  Alpine  ”  type,  owing  their  existence,  not  to 
any  accidental  barrier,  but  in  all  probability  to  ice  action 
from  the  common  centre.  Their  typical  form  is  a  “  steep¬ 
sided,  flat-bottomed  trough,”  continuing  under  water  the 
sides  of  the  valleys  till  they  reach  a  level  floor  ;  and  they 
are  generally  at  their  deepest  opposite  the  steepest  part  of 
the  shore.  Ullswater  and  Hawes  Water,  to  the  east,  lie 
more  or  less  outside  the  main  group.  A  well-marked 
depression  traverses  the  district  from  north  to  south, 
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attaining  its  highest  point  at  Dunmail  Raise  (783  feet). 
Another  less  complete  depression  traverses  the  valleys  of 
Borrowdale  and  Wastdale.  Readers  interested  in  this 
subject  are  referred  to  the  various  works  on  the  geology 
of  the  Lake  district,  with  which  should  be  compared  Dr. 
H.  R.  Milt’s  recent  Bathymetrical  surveys  reprinted  from 
the  Geographical  Journal. 

Apart  from  general  features  of  conformation,  adapting 
themselves  to  charms  none  the  less  appreciated  by  those  for 
whom  they  spell  out  the  records  of  time,  the  geologist  will 
here  find  a  great  variety  of  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks, 
in  a  series  from  granite  to  carboniferous  beds.  The  botanist 
will  rejoice  over  many  rare  plants,  and  in  facilities  for 
observing  the  effect  produced  upon  vegetation  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  different  altitudes.  The  antiquary,  too,  will 
have  scope  for  his  researches  in  a  district  that  must  have 
been  inhabited  from  very  early  times.  “Druid  circles” 
and  “  Pictish  forts  ”  speak  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  ; 
Roman  camps  and  roads  are  frequent ;  “  Runic  crosses  ” 
attest  the  strong  Norse  element,  which  has  left  its  mark 
so  decidedly  on  the  place-names.  Furness  Abbey  is  one 
of  the  finest  mediaeval  monuments  in  England  ;  Calder 
and  Shap  Abbeys  also  have  left  interesting  ruins  ;  while 
of  later  architecture,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean,  there  are 
many  survivals.  Local  poets  and  prose-writers  have  re¬ 
corded  characteristic  customs  and  superstitions,  which  may' 
be  further  studied  in  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society,  and  other  works. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  this  romantic  region  proves 
somewhat  wanting  in  the  legends,  myths,  and  so  forth, 
which  might  be  expected  to  spring  richly  on  such  a  soil. 
Its  inhabitants  would  seem  to  be  a  hard-headed  people, 
who  long  ago  addressed  themselves  to  the  practical  busi- 
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ness  of  wringing  a  subsistence  out  of  the  rough  ground  on 
which  their  lot  was  cast.  They  often  fail  to  enter  into 
the  enthusiasm  of  strangers  for  beauties  that  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  high  farming.  “  A  fine  country ! ”  grumbled 
a  Cumberland  farmer  to  one  whose  name  is  well  known 
among  scholars,  “  yes — when  it’s  Hat,  but  there’s  precious 
little  of  that !  ” 

Till  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  indeed,  the  rest 
of  England  took  much  the  same  Philistine  view  of  Lake¬ 
land.  Mountains  in  those  days  meant  bad  roads,  poor 
inns  or  none,  the  fear  of  robbers,  and  the  chance  of  losing 
one’s  way.  But  it  is  a  mistake  that,  as  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  Wordsworth  and  Southey  made  the  Lakes,  from 
the  tourist  point  of  view.  An  older  admirer,  one  of  the 
first  who  taught  our  prosaic  forefathers  to  look  for  less 
tame  models  of  the  picturesque,  was  the  poet  Gray.  The 
journal  of  his  tour  may  still  be  read  with  interest  and 
amusement.  From  him  and  other  pioneers  we  learn  how 
Borrowdale  inspired  feelings  of  awe,  even  of  terror,  and 
how  a  daring  assailant  of  Saddleback  felt  so  disordered 
that  he  desired  to  be  “let  blood.”  One  well-known 
guide-book  was  fifty  years  old  when  Wordsworth  wrote 
his  hand-book  ;  and  both  he  and  Southey  complain  of  the 
crowds  of  holiday  “  Lakers  ”  who  every  summer  invaded 
Grasmere  and  Keswick.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
writings  of  the  “  Lake  School  ”  went  far  to  bring  their 
haunts  into  wide  favour.  The  poems  of  Wordsworth  still 
can  be  best  studied  on  the  spots  where  they  were  com¬ 
posed  in  his  open-air  fashion  of  work.  A  “  Wordsworth 
Society,”  whose  published  proceedings  make  a  mine 
of  story  and  suggestion,  laboured  for  years  in  gathering 
up  memories  of  the  poetic  group  over  which  he  towered. 
Devout  disciples  like  Canon  Rawnsley  and  Professor 
Knight  have  identified  many  of  those  spots,  and  their 
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commentaries  are  excellent  companions  for  a  ramble 
through  Lake  scenery,  along  with  the  works  of  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  De  Quincey,  and  “  Christopher 
North,”  that  brilliant  fraternity  of  writers  in  prose  and 
verse  who  have  made  almost  every  foot  of  the  region 
classic  ground.  The  literary  succession  which  they  began 
has  been  continued  to  our  own  day,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Hartley 
and  Derwent  Coleridge,  the  families  of  Arnold  and  Myers, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Mr.  James  Payn, 
being  some  of  the  names  that  at  once  occur  to  one. 

If,  then,  the  Lakes  be  poor  in  recorded  folklore,  they 
are  rich  in  literary  associations.  To  these  we  will 
endeavour  to  do  justice,  as  not  unmindful  of  the  genius 
loci,  while  our  main  aim  must  be  helpfulness  in  giving 
practical  direction.  We  can  no  longer  sneer  with  De 
Quincey,  “  considering  what  cattle  our  competitors  are.” 
It  may  even  seem  presumption  to  enter  ourselves  among 
the  rivals  for  a  task  that  has  been  undertaken  by  men  so 
able,  so  well  qualified,  in  one  case  so  illustrious.  But 
Blacks  Guide  to  the  Lakes  is  now  such  an  old  favourite 
that  we  take  courage  to  do  our  best  in  adapting  it  to  the 
present  requirements  of  tourists. 

From  the  tourist  point  of  view,  the  Lake  Country  is 
characterised  by  remarkable  compactness  and  accessibility. 
With  the  exception  of  some  outlying  points,  it  forms  a 
block  of  grand  scenery  through  which  an  active  walker 
might  pass  in  a  single  day,  while  nowhere  would  he  be 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  public  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  A  Bank  Holiday  amusement  of  local  athletes  is 
attempting  to  break  the  “Lake  Fells  Becord”  in  a  tramp 
taking  in  the  summits  of  Bow  Fell,  Scafell  Pike,  Skiddaw, 
and  Helvellyn,  with  the  towns  of  Keswick  and  Amble- 
side,  some  67  miles  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  district 
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and  the  cream  of  its  scenery.  This  has  been  done  (1895) 
in  about  nineteen  hours  and  a  quarter.  We  are  far  from 
suggesting  such  a  feat  to  our  readers  ;  but  the  beauties  of 
the  Lakes  lie  open  both  to  bold  climbs  and  to  gentle 
strolls,  though  of  course  those  who  can  take  the  mountain 
paths  leading  across  from  valley  to  valley  are  at  great 
advantage  over  the  mere  road  rambler.  The  main  roads 
are  for  the  most  part  so  good  that  cyclists  find  themselves 
little  at  a  loss  here  ;  indeed,  it  is  noted  that  the  pedestrians 
who  used  to  throng  the  district  in  summer  show  a  tendency 
to  take  to  wheels.  For  the  benefit  of  this  class  we  have 
marked  the  hotels  connected  with  the  Cyclists’  Touring 
Club  by  G,  which  may  also  be  a  hint  to  other  tourists 
of  houses  well  recommended  and  usually  not  the  most 
expensive. 

We  have  borne  in  mind  excursionists  of  nearly  all 
kinds,  consulting  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  travellers  on 
wheels,  who  sit  in  less  need  of  guidance,  and  for  experts 
in  mountain-climbing,  who  have  their  own  oracles  :  Mr. 
Haskett-Smith’s  Climbing  in  the  British  Isles,  the  records 
of  the  Alpine  Club  Journal,  the  Visitors’  Book  at  Wastdale 
Head  Hotel,  their  chief  resort.  Our  book  takes  rather 
the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  pedestrian,  from  which  to 
estimate  the  distances  and  difficulties  of  the  expeditions 
suggested.  We  have  indeed  described  the  usual  ascents, 
here  to  be  prefaced  by  a  general  hint  of  caution  and 
prudence,  which  we  have  occasionally  emphasised  in  loco. 
Those  who  exercise  ordinary  care  can  in  most  cases  pick 
their  way  without  a  guide  ;  but  rashness  and  heedlessness 
may  easily  be  paid  for  by  a  broken  limb  or  a  night  in 
the  open  ;  and  worse  accidents  are  not  unknown. 

In  these  days,  every  one  is  supposed  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  difference  between  a  tramp  across  a  rough  moor  and 
a  saunter  by  a  road.  To  clear  our  conscience,  we  will 
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remind  tyros  undertaking  mountain  excursions,  that  it  is 
always  well  to  be  provided  with  a  stout  stick,  a  map  and 
compass,  a  packet  of  food,  and  (pace  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
one  of  the  Members  for  the  district)  a  small  flask  of 
spirits,  to  be  kept  for  emergencies.  Not  all  of  these  may 
be  needed.  But  if  there  should  be  any  going  astray,  the 
reserve  of  provision  may  just  make  the  difference  between 
tiding  over  difficulties  and  succumbing  to  them.  The  use 
of  map  and  compass  should  be  practised  in  fine  weather, 
if  this  is  to  avail  one  when  caught  in  mist  or  storm. 

One  point  should  not  have  to  be  insisted  on  ;  but  we 
find  the  ungeographical  mind  in  frequent  ignorance  of  the 
usage  by  which  the  right  and  left  banks  of  a  stream  are  so 
named  as  if  one  were  descending  it,  so  that,  in  ascending, 
the  right  bank  is  not  the  one  on  our  right,  but  the  con¬ 
trary  :  this  rule  we  shall  invariably  follow.  And  is  it  too 
elementary  to  mention  that  should  one  get  lost,  it  is 
generally  safe  to  follow  running  water,  which  must  lead 
downwards,  .that  is,  into  the  valley  where  tracks  or  roads 
are  likely  to  be  1 

The  Lake  roads,  and  even  the  mountain  paths,  in 
many  cases,  are  well  off  for  guide-posts,  sometimes  better 
represented  by  stone  tablets,  since  foolish  tourists,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  spirits,  have  been  known  to  set  the 
arms  of  a  post  awry,  so  as  to  deceive  those  coming  after 
them,  a  most  mischievous  trick  that  deserves  a  tour  on  the 
treadmill.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  will  be  seldom 
backward  in  giving  information  to  strangers,  albeit  some¬ 
what  wondering  perhaps  at  tlieir  idle  curiosity.  Nor, 
except  in  rare  cases,  are  occupiers  of  the  land  churlish  in 
allowing  access  through  their  enclosures  to  the  free  fells. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  intruders  always  showed  due 
consideration  in  return  ;  for  instance,  in  the  simple  matter 
of  shutting  gates  after  them,  the  neglect  of  which,  as  does 
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not  occur  to  the  Cockney  holiday-maker,  may  cost  some¬ 
body  a  day’s  work  in  separating  flocks  that  have  got 
mixed  through  his  heedlessness.  People  here  also,  like 
most  mountaineers,  expect  to  be  spoken  to  civilly,  a  hint 
not  always  out  of  place  in  our  observation.  The  “  States¬ 
man  ”  or  yeoman  of  the  Lake  Country  may  be  a  dying-out 
class,  but  few  of  its  natives  do  not  pride  themselves  on  a 
sturdy  independence,  shown  often  by  a  manner  less  dour 
than  that  of  their  Scottish  neighbours,  while  equally  self- 
relying  and  self-respecting. 

The  climate  of  the  Lakes,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  one 
of  the  wettest  in  Britain.  Seathwaite,  with  a  rain  record 
of  about  150  inches,  has  in  this  respect  the  fame  of  a 
gloomy  primacy ;  but  we  understand  that  the  Styhead 
gauge  in  this  vicinity  has  marked  nearly  186  inches  on 
an  average  of  twelve  years.  Most  of  the  high  passes 
where  observations  are  made,  show  at  least  100  inches 
for  the  same  period  ;  while,  though  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts  do  not  attain  such  “  bad  eminence,”  the  most 
favoured  seldom  get  off  with  less  than  an  annual  down¬ 
pour  of  50  inches,  double  that  of  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  “  clear  shining  after  rain,”  and  the 
more  favoured  spots  have  also  a  record  of  sunshine  higher 
than  most  parts  of  our  kingdom  ;  the  explanation  being 
that  in  the  Lakes  the  rain  generally  comes  down  in  a 
business-like  manner  while  about  it,  instead  of  threatening 
and  drizzling  and  hesitating  in  the  way  so  vexatious  to 
pleasure  -  seekers.  Sudden  storms  and  showers  are 
naturally  frecpient  among  the  mountains  ;  and  the  tourist 
would  do  well  never  to  be  far  from  his  weather-proofing, 
as  to  which  we  will  only  say  that  we  have  found  very 
serviceable  a  light  cloak  of  the  material  now  coming  so 
much  into  use,  which  is  not  air-tight  like  the  old  mackin¬ 
toshes,  but  keeps  out  any  reasonable  amount  of  rain. 
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The  best  time  for  visiting  the  Lakes  is  May  and  June, 
when  all  their  charms  are  at  the  freshest,  when  also  they 
are  not  crowded,  as  in  the  popular  holiday  season,  July 
and  August.  At  the  latter  time  the  weather  is  more  likely 
to  he  disappointing,  while  the  unbroken  green  of  the 
fern-clad  heights,  seldom  varied  by  the  purple  of  heather, 
produces  a  certain  effect  of  monotony.  In  September 
this  begins  to  be  diversified  by  the  rich  hues  of  autumn, 
and  then  there  may  come  a  stretch  of  more  settled 
weather,  often  extending  into  October  or  even  further. 
Then  also,  as  in  early  summer,  which  is  usually  the 
driest  period,  the  heat  of  the  valleys  will  be  less  trying 
than  at  the  height  of  the  season.  At  all  seasons,  indeed, 
the  Lakes  have  their  beauty  ;  some  admirers  maintain 
that  it  is  in  winter  they  must  be  seen  to  perfection.  Not 
always,  indeed,  as  in  the  hard  January  and  February  of 
1 895,  are  they  covered  with  throngs  of  skaters,  enjoying 
the  pastime  Wordsworth  loved, 

Till  in  the  west 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

But  in  ordinary  winters  the  snow  dignifies  the  mountains 
into  something  of  Alpine  grandeur,  their  summits  wrapt 
in  lights  and  shadows  unknown  to  summer  visitors. 

Christmas  and  Easter  now  bring  their  quota  of  tourists, 
and  hardy  adventurers  delight  in  defying  winter  among 
perils  that  a  century  ago  seemed  appalling  even  in 
halcyon  weather.  But  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that 
out  of  the  season  many  of  the  chief  hotels  will  be  found 
in  a  state  of  more  or  less  suspended  animation  ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  more  forcibly  to  the  lines  of  coach 
and  steamboat  communication,  which  in  most  cases  stop 
with  surprising  abruptness  at  the  end  of  September, 
beginning  to  run  in  May  or  at  Whitsuntide.  It  is  only  in 
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the  high  season,  in  fact,  that  the  demand  brings  about  a 
full  supply  of  these  conveyances,  to  be  duly  indicated 
at  each  centre  of  resort,  as  we  proceed. 

The  whole  district  is  encircled  by  the  lines  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  and  of  the  Furness  Railways., 
from  which  short  branches  penetrate  here  and  there  into 
its  recesses.  At  several  points  the  railways  connect  with 
lines  of  coaches,  chars-ii  bancs,  and  steamboats,  by  which 
various  round  trips  may  be  made  in  a  day  or  more  at 
leisure,  as  allowed  by  the  through  tickets  issued  for  these 
combined  journeys,  usually  available  for  a  week,  with  the 
option  of  halting  at  any  place  on  the  way.  For  details 
as  to  routes,  fares,  and  the  cheap  tickets  given  under 
certain  conditions,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  local 
programmes.  Let  us  quote,  as  example,  what  is  called 
the  Middle  Circular  Tour,  on  which,  it  appears,  for 
7s.  first  class  (the  second  and  third  class  fares,  where 
coaches  and  steamers  come  in,  are  not  much  lower), 
passengers  can  be  taken  from  Ambleside  down  Winder- 
mere,  across  to  Coniston  by  rail  and  coach,  up  that  lake, 
then  back  to  Ambleside  by  road,  in  seven  hours  or 
less. 

Tourists  wishing  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  chief 
points  of  Lakeland  might  begin  at  Windermere,  doing 
the  Coniston  round  one  day,  and  the  Langdales  with 
Grasmere  the  next ;  then  drive  by  Thirlmere  to  Keswick  ; 
thence  make  the  Borrowdale  and  Buttermere  round,  or 
the  longer  circuit  by  Wastwater  and  Ennerdale ;  and  leave 
the  district  by  Penrith,  not  omitting  a  peep  of  Ullswater. 
Such  a  flying  tour,  which  might  of  course  be  taken  in  the 
reverse  order  if  preferred,  would  give  a  cursory  view  of  the 
principal  features,  while  of  course  leaving  many  minor 
attractions  unseen.  But  for  our  part,  we  would  sooner 
spend  the  whole  time  in  any  one  centre,  such  as  Keswick 
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or  Arableside,  photographing  in  memory,  as  it  were,  some 
characteristic  scenes. 

All  over  the  district  will  be  found  excellent  hostelries 
of  all  kinds,  from  first-class  ones  of  fame  to  good  old- 
fashioned  inns,  which  in  many  cases  are  developing 
towards  the  pretensions  and  prices  of  their  more  luxurious 
neighbours.  Prices  make  sometimes  a  sore  point  here, 
but  the  best  Lake  Hotels  are  not  dearer  than  others  with 
the  same  accommodation  and  under  similar  circumstances 
of  patronage  for  only  part  of  the  year.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  table  of  charges  to  be 
expected  :  enough  to  say  that  they  vary  in  much  the 
usual  proportion,  and  that  our  lists  at  each  place  will 
be  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  a  descending  order  of 
importance  and  expensiveness. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  successive  Sections  into  which 
it  is  convenient  to  divide  our  Lake  Tour,  we  present 
readers  with  a  few  tables  that  will  be  of  use  or  interest, 
if  only  to  study  on  one  of  the  wet  days  which,  we  hope, 
will  not  be  their  too  frequent  experience. 


CHARGES  FOR  PRIVATE  CONVEYANCES,  PONIES, 
AND  GUIDES 

For  a  one-horse  conveyance,  Is.  per  mile  (driver  3d). 

For  a  two-horse  conveyance,  Is.  6d.  per  mile. 

Or  if  the  stage  extends  to  10  or  12  miles,  Is.  4d.  per  mile. 

The  return  journey  generally  charged  one-third  more. 

A  one-horse  vehicle  for  the  whole  day  should  be  15s.,  and  the 
driver’s  fee  for  such  an  excursion  5s. 

Ponies  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  each,  according  to  distance,  and  guides 
the  same. 
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RAINFALL  AT  KESWICK  FOR  PAST  32  YEARS, 
1873  to  1904 

The  variation  is  very  considerable,  ranging  from  42 ’34  inches 
falling  upon  172  days  in  1887  to  84-57  inches  upon  252 
days  in  1903,  the  average  for  32  years  being  59  '234  inches 
upon  205'812  days. 

A  similar  variation  may  be  noted  in  each  month  as  shown  in 
the  following  tables  : — 


Least  Rainfall. 

Greatest  Rainfall. 

Average 

for 

32  Years. 

Total 

Inches. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Days. 

Total 

Inches. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Days. 

Total 

Inches. 

No.  of 
Days. 

Jan. 

•li 

1881 

5 

14-39 

1873 

21 

6-31 

19 

Feb.  .  . 

•45 

1891 

10 

12-74 

1894 

23 

4-81 

16 

Mar.  .  . 

•68 

1900 

11 

13-61 

1903 

31 

4-38 

174 

April  . 

•36 

1873 

6 

5'28 

1904 

21 

2-88 

144 

May  .  . 

•96 

1896 

5 

5-73 

1886 

18 

3-07 

154 

June  . 

•43 

1887 

6 

5-70 

1881 

19 

2-87 

14 

July  .  . 

•80 

1876 

5 

7-29 

1888 

24 

4-22 

17 

Aug.  .  . 

1-19 

1880 

6 

12'49 

1891 

24 

5-53 

184 

Sept.  . 

•68 

1894 

4 

11-52 

1891 

23 

5-58 

17 

Oct.  .  . 

2-32 

1879 

12 

13-87 

1903 

30 

6-56 

19 

Nov.  . 

1-71 

1879 

12 

14-94 

1877 

26 

6-38 

18 

Dec.  . 

•65 

1890 

9 

13'00 

1900 

28 

6-61 
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OF  WORDS  IN  LAKE  DISTRICT  PLACE-NAMES1 

Band — -the  summit  of  a  minor  hill. 

Barrow — a  hill. 

Beck — a  stream,  a  brook. 

Borran — heap  of  stones  cleared  from  rough  land. 

Brant  Fell — steep  fell. 

Cam — the  ridge  or  comb  of  a  hill. 

Coom  or  Coombe,  a  hollow  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Cove — a  recess  amongst  the  hills. 

Den,  Dene — a  glen. 

Dodd — a  hill  with  a  blunt  summit  attached  to  a  larger  hill. 
Dore — an  opening  between  walls  of  rock. 

Dun — a  swell  of  ground,  hillock  (cf.  Down,  Dune). 

Ea  (Ang.-Sax.) — signifying  water,  entering  into  composition 
under  various  shapes, — a,  au ,  ay,  e,  ea.  Examples 
— Eamont,  Esthwaite,  Easdale,  Hays-water. 

Fell — bare  elevated  land,  answering  in  some  respects  to  the 
wolds,  moors,  and  downs  of  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Force — a  waterfall. 

Gate  (Ang.-Sax.) — a  way. 

Garth — an  enclosure,  a  garden. 

Ghyll,  Gill — a  narrow  ravine  :  the  affected  spelling  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Wordsworth. 

1  Many  names  here,  of  course,  are  mere  contractions  :  thus  Topot  Fell  for 
“Top  o’  the  Fell."  Some  vary  between  an  older  and  newer  form  :  the 
Wallow  Crag  of  modern  maps  is  a  corruption  of  Walla  Crag ;  the  Rothay 
is  with  the  poets  Rotha  ;  and  Aira  and  Aire y  Force  are  the  same  name. 
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Grange — a  large  farmhouse  and  its  dependent  buildings. 

Hag — an  enclosure,  a  wood. 

Hause— 1.  A  narrow  passage  like  a  throat.  2.  A  narrow  con¬ 
necting  ridge  like  a  neck. 

Holm — an  island. 

Howe — a  gentle  eminence  within  a  vale. 

Held — a  spring  or  well. 

Knock — a  hill. 

Knott — a  rocky  excrescence  on  a  hill ; — frequently  the  hill 
itself  is  known  by  this  appellation,  and  then  it  consists 
of  little  more  than  bare  rock. 

Man — the  pile  of  stones  built  upon  the  highest  point  of  a 
mountain. 

Nab — the  abrupt  termination  of  a  mountainous  projection  ;  an 
extremity,  a  point. 

Ness — a  projection  into  a  lake,  a  promontory. 

Pen — a  hill — the  Scotch  Ben. 

Pike — anything  peaked  or  pointed ;  hence  applied  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill. 

Rake — a  strip  of  ground  (usually  covered  with  smooth  sward, 
but  sometimes  strewn  with  stones)  lying  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  frequently  forming  a  miniature  pass  amongst 
rocks. 

Raise — a  heap  of  stones  thrown  up  by  way  of  tumulus. 

Rigg — a  ridge  ;  in  the  same  manner,  brigg  from  bridge. 

Scar,  scarth,  carr — a  gash,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  the  earth, 
exhibiting  the  rock  beneath. 

Screes — steep  slopes  covered  with  loose  stones  at  the  foot  of 
precipices  from  which  they  have  fallen. 

Scrogs— stunted  bushes  ;  scrubs. 

Slack — a  depression  ;  a  hollow. 

Stickle — a  sharp  peak. 

Syke — a  rivulet. 

Tarn — a  small  sheet  of  water,  usually  high  up  amongst  the 
mountains. 

Thwaite — the  root  means  cut ;  application  doubtful  :  ground 
cleared  of  trees,  or  cut  off  from  large  estate. 

Wath — a  ford,  used  in  composition  only. 

Wray — a  corner,  a  landmark. 

Wyke— a  bay. 
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HEIGHTS  OF  MOUNTAINS  AND  PASSES 


HEIGHTS  OF  MOUNTAINS  IN  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT 


There  is  some  little  diversity  on  this  head ;  we  have  tried  to 
follow  the  most  recent  surveys. 


Scafell  Pike  . 

Feet. 

3210 

Ill  Bell 

Feet. 

.  2476 

Scafell  .... 

3162 

Dale  Head  . 

.  2473 

Helvellyn 

3118 

Robinson 

.  2417 

Skiddaw 

3054 

Seat  Sandal  . 

.  2415 

Bowfell 

2960 

Harrison  Stickle  . 

.  2401 

Great  Gable 

2949 

Froswick 

.  2359 

Pillar  Mountain  . 

2927 

Pike  o’  Stickle 

.  2323 

Fairfield 

2863 

Pike  o’  Blisco 

.  2304 

Blencathra  ( ‘  ‘  Saddle¬ 

Place  Fell  . 

.  2154 

back  ”) 

2847 

Yewbarrow  . 

.  2058 

Crinkle  Crags 

2816 

Causey  Pike . 

.  2050 

Grasmoor 

2790 

Black  Combe 

.  1969 

St.  Sunday  Crag  . 

2756 

Wansfell  Pike  . 

.  1597 

High  street  . 

2663 

Catbells 

.  1482 

High  Stile  . 

2643 

Silver  Howe 

.  1345 

Old  Man 

2633 

Helm  Crag  . 

.  1300 

Kirkfell 

2631 

Nab  Scar 

.  1300 

Grisedale  Pike 

2593 

Latrigg 

.  1203 

Glaramara  . 

2560 

Loughrigg  . 
Glimmer’s  Howe  . 

.  1100 

Red  Screes  . 

2540 

.  1054 

Harter  Fell  . 

2509 

Castle  Crag  . 

.  900 

The  Carrs  ( IVetherlam) 

2502 

Orrest  Head . 

.  870 

High  White  Stones 

2500 

Brant  Fell  . 

.  500 

HEIGHTS  OF  PASSES 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Esk  Hause  . 

.  2490 

Kirkstone 

.  1480 

Sticks  Pass  . 

.  2450 

Garburn 

.  1450 

Nan  Bield  . 

.  2100 

Scarf  Gap 

.  1400 

Walna  Scar  . 

.  2035 

Hardknott  . 

.  1290 

Gatescartli  . 

.  1950 

Wrynose 

.  1270 

Grisedale 

.  1930 

Honister 

.  1190 

Black  Sail  . 

.  1750 

Buttermere  . 

.  1096 

Styliead 

.  1600 

Whinlatter  . 

.  1043 

Stake  . 

.  1576 

Dunmail  Raise 

.  783 

THE  LAKES 
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TEE  LAKES 


Length 
iu  miles. 

Average 
breadth 
(fractions 
of  mile). 

Average 
depth 
in  feet. 

Elevation 
above  sea 
in  feet. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Windermere 

10-50 

0-54 

78J 

130 

5-69 

Ullswater  . 

7  -35 

•47 

83 

476 

3-44 

Coniston  . 

5-41 

•35 

79 

143 

1-89 

Wastwater 

3  00 

•37 

134J 

200 

112 

Derwentwater  . 

2-87 

•72 

18 

244 

2-06 

Bassenthwaite  . 

383 

•54 

18 

223 

2'06 

Ennerdale . 

2-40 

•46 

62 

368 

112 

Crummock 

2-50 

•39 

87h 

321 

0-97 

Buttermere 

1-26 

•35 

54£ 

329 

0-36 

Hawes  Water  . 

2-33 

•23 

39£ 

694 

0-54 

The  above  are  reproduced  from  the  latest  survey, 

by  Dr. 

H.  R.  Mill  (“The  English  Lakes,  with  Bathymetrical  Maps 
and  Illustrations”).  The  following  are  approximate,  being 

based  on  older  surveys. 

Thirlmere,1  about 

27 

035 

533 

Grasmere 

0-9 

•55 

208 

Rydal 

0-7 

•22 

181 

Esthwaite  . 

1-6 

•38 

217 

Lowes  Water 

1-25 

•37 

429 

i  The  size  and  level  of  this  lake  is  still  in  a  transition  state,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  Manchester  Waterworks  scheme.  The  greatest  depths 
found  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  in  the  other  four  lakes  were  : — Grasmere, 
180  feet ;  Rydal,  55  feet ;  Esthwaite,  80  feet ;  and  Lowes  Water,  60  feet. 
Average  depth  not  given. 


WINDERMERE  SECTION 


Windermere,  thanks  to  its  facilities  of  access,  and  the 
abundance  of  accommodation  at  its  popular  resorts,  is  the 
lake  most  often  visited.  It  moreover  may  be  taken  as  the 
eastern  centre  of  Lakeland  communications,  so  that  here 
our  task  clearly  begins. 

From  London  there  are  two  ways  of  reaching  Winder- 
mere  by  rail.  One  route  is  either  by  Midland  or  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  to  Carnforth  Junction,  thence 
by  the  Furness  line  to  Ulverston,  where  a  short  branch 
to  Lalceside  connects  with  the  steamers  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake.  The  other  route,  which  may  be  called  the 
more  direct  one  (7  or  8  hours  by  quick  train),  keeps  the 
L.  &  N.-W.  line  from  Carnforth  to  Oxenholme,  where  a 
branch  goes  off  for  Windermere  Station,  about  a  mile  above 
the  lake.  On  this  branch,  the  first  station  is  Kendal, 
which  might  be  stopped  at  as  one  of  the  pleasant  vesti¬ 
bules  of  Lake  scenery. 


KENDAL 

Hotels  :  Commercial  (C),  Kind's  Arms  (C)  in  Main  St.  ;  Grosvenor  Temper¬ 
ance  (C)  at  the  first  bridge  on  way  from  station  ;  Railway,  etc. 

Kirkby  Kendal,  the  largest  town  of  Westmorland 
(pop.  about  14,000),  takes  this  name  (“Church  town”) 
from  its  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Kent.  It  is  a 
place  of  flourishing  industry,  with  more  to  show  for  itself 
than  Appleby,  the  county  town.  The  cloth  once  famous 
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as  “  Kendal  Green  ”  is  no  longer  made  here  ;  but  the 
chief  manufactures  are  of  similar  fabrics, — tweeds,  rugs, 
carpets,  etc., — and  the  stone-works  of  Kendal  are  also 
notable. 

Standing  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  sloping  up  a 
hillside  beyond,  the  town  is  built  with  great  irregularity  : 
“  all  the  houses,”  says  Gray  the  poet,  “  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  dancing  a  country  dance  and  were  out.”  Three 
leading  streets  may  be  distinguished,  forming  a  rough  T, 
the  top  of  which  runs  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  while  a 
long  winding  thoroughfare  leads  across  the  river  valley 
to  the  station. 

This  road  one  has  no  difficulty  in  following  till  it 
mounts  the  hill  to  strike  the  chief  line  of  street,  Highgate 
to  the  left,  Strickland  gate  to  the  right.  This  junction 
makes  the  centre  of  the  town.  Taking  Stricklandgate  first, 
we  pass  on  the  right  a  little  market-place,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  beside  the  Public  Library.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  little  lower  down,  comes  the  Museum,  in  front  of 
which  a  board  informs  strangers  how  they  may  obtain 
admission  to  its  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  collec¬ 
tions.  A  curious  effect  is  produced  by  the  alleys  on 
this  side,  framing  open  peeps  of  the  wooded  hillside 
behind.  At  the  bottom,  near  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  we  reach 
the  division  of  roads  for  Windermere  and  Burneside. 
Beyond  will  be  seen  the  Town  Fell,  a  knoll  provided 
with  seats  for  enjoying  the  view. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  central  point  to  take  the  line 
of  Highgate,  above  which  rises  a  good  residential  quarter, 
while  the  manufactories  lie  below  near  the  river.  Opposite 
the  new  Town  Hall,  we  may  turn  up  All  Hallows  Lane, 
to  the  right,  past  the  Corporation  Baths,  then  presently, 
on  the  left  hand,  ascend  Castle-Howe  Hill,  a  circular 
mount,  crowned  by  a  monument  in  memory  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  which  overlooks  an  extensive  prospect 
of  chimneys  and  green  slopes.  This  mount,  with  its  deep 
fosse,  is  of  great  antiquity  as  a  stronghold,  ascribed  to 
Saxon  times,  and  believed  to  have  been  one  of  those  Laivs 
where  rude  justice  was  administered. 
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Returning  to  the  main  street  by  the  other  side  of  this 
height,  we  come  into  the  Kirkland  quarter,  where  several 
ancient  houses  will  be  seen.  Here,  between  the  road  and 
the  river,  rises  the  square  battlemented  tower  of  the 
Parish  Church,  its  oldest  part  dating  from  about  a.d.  1 200,  a 
spacious  Gothic  edifice,  remarkable  for  having  four  aisles, 
like  the  famous  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  con¬ 
tains  three  chapels  at  the  east  end,  belonging  to  the 
ancient  families  of  the  Parrs,  Bellinghams,  and  Stricklands. 
This  church  is  rich  in  old  oak  carvings ;  and,  besides  a 
fine  modern  reredos,  there  are  several  curious  monuments 
and  epitaphs,  the  most  notable  that  in  the  chancel  to 
Ralph  Tirer,  Vicar  of  Kendall,  d.  1627  : — 

London  bredd  mee- — Westminster  fedd  mee 
Cambridge  spedd  mee — lily  sister  wedd  mee 
Study  taught  mee — Kendall  caught  mee 
Labour  pressed  mee — Sickness  distressed  mee 
Death  oppressed  mee — The  Grave  possessed  mee 
God  first  gave  mee — Christ  did  save  mee 
Eartli  did  crave  mee — And  heaven  would  have  mee. 

Crowning  a  hill  opposite,  across  the  river  (bridge  a 
little  way  up),  a  clump  of  trees  hides  on  this  side  the  ruins 
of  Kendal  Castle,  four  broken  towers  and  the  outer  wall 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  Of  these  remains  we  may  have 
caught  a  better  view  to  the  left  of  the  railway  from 
Oxenliolme ;  but  one  might  well  seek  them  out,  if  only 
for  the  views  of  the  town  and  valley  from  this  point. 
This,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Barons  of  Kendal,  belonged 
successively  to  the  families  of  Taillebois,  Le  Brus,  Ross, 
and  Parr,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VIII.’s  last 
queen,  who  had  the  good  luck  to  survive  him. 

About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town,  at  a  spot  where 
the  river  almost  bends  upon  itself,  hence  called  Water 
Crook,  are  the  still  perceptible  remains  of  the  Roman 
station  Concangium,  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance, 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  urns,  tiles,  and  other  relics 
of  antiquity  discovered  there.  In  the  walls  of  some  farm 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  are  two  altars,  a  large  stone  with 
a  sepulchral  inscription,  and  a  mutilated  statue. 
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A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west,  at  the  termination  of 
a  long  ascent  over  an  open  moor,  is  the  bold  escarpment  of 
Limestone  rock  called  Underbarrow  (or  Scout)  Scar,  which 
will  repay  the  trouble  of  reaching  it,  by  the  splendid  view 
of  the  distant  Lake  mountains  which  its  terrace  com¬ 
mands.  So  will  Benson  Knott,  rising  abruptly  on  the 
east  of  the  town  to  a  height  of  nearly  1100  feet. 

On  the  lower  course  of  the  Kent  are  two  fine  seats — 
the  first  about  3  ),-  miles,  the  other  about  1^  miles  farther 
down. 

Sizergh  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Stricklands,  one 
of  the  chief  Westmorland  families,  is  an  antique  forti¬ 
fied  building  standing  in  an  undulating  park  sprinkled 
with  wood.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  old  towers  re¬ 
main  ;  frequent  additions  and  repairs  have  given  an 
irregular  but  picturesque  aspect  to  the  whole  pile.  It 
contains  a  considerable  collection  of  carved  oak,  tapestry, 
portraits,  and  armour.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  Antonio  More,  excellently  painted, 
and  some  portraits  by  Lely  and  Romney.  One  apartment 
is  called  the  Queen’s  Chamber,  from  a  tradition  that 
Catherine  Parr  once  lodged  there.  A  portrait  of  Charles 
II.,  by  Vandyke,  was  presented  to  the  family  by  King 
James  II.  (Visitors  are  admitted  on  presenting  their 
cards.) 

Levens  Hall  has  another  fine  park  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kent,  the  main  part  of  it  separated  from  the  mansion  by 
the  turnpike  road  to  Carnforth.  This  house  also  is  rich 
in  carvings,  tapestry,  and  pictures.  (Permission  to  see 
the  interior  must  be  obtained  by  writing  beforehand  to 
Captain  J.  F.  Bagot,  the  owner.)  The  oak  carving  in  the 
library  and  the  drawing-room  is  especially  admirable. 
The  large  drawing-room  contains  a '  portrait  of  Anne 
Boleyn,and  one  of  Henry  VII.,  by  John  de  Maubeuse.  The 
study  has  a  fine  old  Italian  picture  of  the  Holy  Family. 
In  the  library  is  a  full-length  painting,  by  Lely,  of  Colonel 
James  Graham,  a  former  owner  of  Levens,  who  was  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Purse  to  King  James  II.  A  fine  picture  of 
his  wife,  a  Howard,  hangs  by  his  side.  But  the  special 
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distinction  of  Levens  is  its  elaborate  gardens  in  the  style 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  trim  alleys,  bowling-green  and 
wildernesses  fenced  round  by  dense  thickets  of  bush  ;  yews, 
hollies,  and  laurels  cut  into  a  variety  of  grotesque  shapes, 
the  whole  forming  a  remarkable  example  of  the  almost 
extinct  topiarian  art.  On  the  12th  of  May  annually, 
after  the  fair  at  Milnthorpe,  a  large  party  are  invited  to 
the  gardens  at  Levens  to  witness  various  athletic  sports, 
bowling,  leaping,  etc.,  whilst  several  tables  are  placed 
in  the  open  air,  on  which  is  spread  a  favourite  repast 
consisting  of  morocco  (a  very  strong  old  ale  peculiar  to  the 
place),  radishes,  etc.  (Gardens  open  at  present,  Thursdays.) 

Longsleddale,  and  the  way  by  it  to  Hawes  Water ,  is 
the  most  ambitious  excursion  that  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  Kendal.  This  picturesque  vale  has  been  celebrated  by 
more  than  one  writer  ;  its  last  appearance  in  literature 
being  anonymous,  for  it  is  apparently  the  scenery  of  the 
first  part  of  Robert  Elsmcre.  The  river  Sprint,  which 
runs  through  it,  is  struck  at  Burneside,  the  next  station 
on  the  way  to  Windermere  ;  but  the  rail  saves  little  over 
a  mile  of  walking.  From  Kendal  one  takes  the  Penrith 
road  for  four  miles  and  a  half,  then  follows  a  road  on  the 
left,  leading  steeply  down  the  brae-side  to  the  Sprint, 
its  current  employed  to  turn  mills.  Here  a  bridge  crosses 
for  the  Burneside  road  ;  but  our  way  keeps  the  east  side  of 
the  stream  up  the  valley  of  Longsleddale , — “  a  little  scene 
of  exquisite  beauty,”  as  Mrs.  Radcliffe  terms  it,  “  sur¬ 
rounded  with  images  of  greatness.”  The  Chapel  stands  on 
a  knoll  by  the  roadside,  eight  miles  from  Kendal,  where 
the  narrow  glen  forms  a  pass.  Not  far  distant  a  thin  bed 
of  Silurian  limestone,  abounding  with  fossils,  is  exposed  by 
a  quarry.  This  stratum  can  be  traced  across  the  country 
all  the  way  from  the  river  Duddon,  in  Lancashire.  Two 
miles  beyond  the  Chapel,  a  little  below  Sad-gill  Bridge,  the 
stream  makes  a  pretty  cascade.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
enclosed  laud  is  left  for  the  common,  and  Goat-Scar  stands 
boldly  out  on  the  left.  Galeforth  Spout ,  a  waterfall,  not 
seen  from  the  road,  is  on  a  stream  rushing  from  the  hills 
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on  the  right.  The  road  soon  commences  the  ascent  of 
Gatescarth  Pass,  and  enters  a  slack,  where  a  little  care 
should  be  observed,  in  order  to  hit  the  path,  which  strikes 
northward  from  a  sheep-cote  ;  that  to  the  left  conducting 
by  slate  quarries  into  Kentmere.  Some  hard  climbing  is 
still  required  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  pass.  As  we  look 
back,  the  contracted  vale,  through  which  we  have  passed, 
lies  below,  and  the  spot  is  high  enough  to  command  a  view 
of  Lancaster  Sands. 

The  descent  is  as  steep  as  the  ascent ;  Harter  Fell 
presenting,  on  the  left,  a  noble  front  to  the  valley  of 
Mardale  below,  whilst  Branstree  stands  on  the  right. 
From  a  point  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  Hawes  Water  comes  into  sight ;  and 
in  descending,  fine  views  of  the  ridges  running  up  from 
the  valley  are  obtained.  A  hollow  to  the  west  encloses 
Blea  Water,  and  above  is  the  loftiest  part  of  Highstreet ; 
a  ridge  called  Bough  Crag  runs  up  from  the  valley  to  a 
narrow  portion  of  Highstreet,  termed  the  Straits  of 
Riggendale.  Over  Rough  Crag  the  rough  and  conical  face 
of  Kidsty  Pike  shows  itself.  Following  a  stream  that 
comes  from  Blea  Water,  our  road  descends  to  the  Dun 
Bull  Inn  on  Mardale  Green,  where  we  are  15  miles 
from  Kendal  and  1  mile  from  the  head  of  Hawes  Water 
(see  Ullswater  Section). 

Kentmere  Valley  is  the  next  opening  to  the  north 
of  Staveley  Station,  where  bobbin  mills  keep  up  a 
flourishing  industry.  The  road  soon  crosses  to  the  left 
bank,  and  in  about  4  miles  brings  us  to  the  village  of 
Kentmere,  where  the  inn,  by  a  celebrated  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  lost  its  license,  but  there  is  a  Temper¬ 
ance  Refreshment  House.  Across  the  bridge  lies  Kentmere 
Hall,  the  birthplace  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  “  the  Apostle  of 
the  North.”  Above  this  house,  by  Garburn  Pass  (1450 
feet),  we  might  cross  into  Troutbeclc  Valley  in  an  hour  or 
so.  On  the  other  side,  some  little  way  above  the  bridge, 
a  track  to  the  right  would  take  us  over  to  Longsleddale, 
thus  struck  about  half-way  on  the  line  of  our  last 
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excursion.  The  Kent,  2  or  3  miles  above,  leads  us  to 
Kentmere  Reservoir,  on  the  side  of  III  Bell.  Following 
the  road  up  the  left  bank,  we  mount  into  Upper  Kentmere, 
and  from  the  head  of  the  valley  can  cross  Nan  Bield 
(2100  feet),  the  dip  between  Harter  Fell  and  Highstreet, 
then  by  the  tarn  of  Small  Water  take  a  path  which  will 
lead  us  into  the  track  from  Longsleddale  to  Mardale 
Green. 

From  the  railway,  if  we  have  made  neither  of  these 
divagations,  we  see  as  yet  little  of  Lakeland  but  green 
hills,  growing  ruggeder  and  more  bristling  with  wood,  till 
to  the  left  comes  a  fine  peep  of  the  narrow  lake  and  its 
high  wooded  bank  beyond,  as  we  run  into  Windermere 
Station,  where  a  gay  squadron  of  omnibuses  are  waiting 
to  convey  us  on  to  Bowness  or  Ambleside. 


WINDERMERE 

Windermere  and  Bowness  make,  like  Lynton  and  Lyn- 
moutli,  a  sort  of  double-centred  resort,  which  will  soon 
be  welded  into  one  by  their  growth  in  each  direction. 
There  is  not  half  a  mile  between  the  outskirts  of  the  two. 
The  difference  between  them  is  mainly  of  situation,  Winder- 
mere  standing  200  or  300  feet  higher,  and  a  little  way 
back  from  the  lake,  with  a  boat  landing-place  of  its  own 
at  Millerground  straight  below,  while  Bowness  nestles  on 
the  shore.  The  latter  is  the  headquarters  of  water  excur¬ 
sions,  as  Windermere  village  of  driving  trips,  but  most  of 
the  coaches  starting  from  the  station  here  call  at  the 
Bowness  hotels.  Windermere  is  the  postal  centre  ;  Bow¬ 
ness  rather  the  larger  place,  with  more  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  a  population  of  about  2000.  Both  places, 
abounding  in  lodging-houses,  shops,  and  refreshment 
rooms  for  excursionists,  look  smart  and  well  built,  with 
electric  light,  good  water-supply  and  drainage,  and  all 
that  becomes  prosperous  resorts.  An  attraction  shared 
by  both  is  the  18-hole  golf  links  on  Cleabarrow  Fells, 
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about  2  miles  off,  which,  besides  excellent  natural  hazards, 
have  a  splendid  view  to  console  indifferent  players  :  they 
are  open  to  strangers  on  introduction  and  subscription. 
Rather  nearer  Bowness,  on  Brant  Fell,  the  Hydropathic  has 
a  golf  ground  of  its  own,  not  such  a  good  one,  which  may 
be  used  by  payment  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  or  10s.  for  the 
season,  or  at  a  nominal  charge  for  residents  in  the 
establishment. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  about  this  resort,  that,  while 
the  rainfall  is  high  by  the  general  English  standard,  it  is 
only  half  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Lakes  ;  and  that 
Windermere  enjoys  a  remarkable  proportion  of  sunshine 
all  the  year  round. 

Windermere,  or  more  properly  Winandermere,  is  101 
miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  nowhere  more  than  a  mile, 
while  at  some  parts  it  is  so  narrow  as  to  suggest  a  river 
rather  than  a  lake.  It  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Westmor¬ 
land,  although  the  greatest  extent  of  its  margin  belongs  to 
Lancashire  ;  and  what  seems  somewhat  singular,  it  is  for 
county  purposes  considered  to  be  altogether  in  the  little  town¬ 
ship  of  Applethwaite.  It  has  many  feeders,  the  principal  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Brathay  and  Rothay 
shortly  before  entering  the  lake.  The  streams  from  Trout- 
beck,  Blelliam  Tarn,  and  Esthwaite  Water  also  pour  in  their 
waters  at  different  points.  Numerous  islands,  varying  con¬ 
siderably  in  size,  diversify  its  surface  at  no  great  distance  from 
one  another.  Their  names,  commencing  with  the  most 
northerly,  are — Rough  Holm  (opposite  Rayrigg),  Lady  Holm 
(so  called  from  a  chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  which  once 
stood  upon  it),  Hen  Holm,  House  Holm,  Thompson’s  Holm, 
Curwen’s  or  Belle  Isle  (round  which  are  several  nameless 
islets),  Ramps  Holm  (half  a  mile  below  the  Ferry  points),  Ling 
Holm,  Grass  Holm,  and  Silver  Holm.  Two  small  islands, 
named  from  the  lily  of  the  valley,  which  grows  in  profusion 
upon  them,  are  between  Belle  Isle  and  the  west  margin. 
Windermere  seems  to  have  greater  depths  than  any  of  the 
lakes,  except  perhaps  Wastwater.  It  is  plentifully  stocked 
with  perch,  pike,  trout,  and  char,  which  last,  in  the  proper 
season,  is  potted  in  large  quantities  and  forwarded  to  the 
south.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  spawning  season, 
when  the  trout  and  char  leave  the  lake,  the  former  fish 
invariably  takes  the  Rothay,  and  the  latter  the  Brathay. 

Char  are  found  in  several  of  the  lakes,  the  best  it  is  said  in 
Collision.  This  fish  frequents  the  deepest  parts,  and  feeds 
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principally  by  night,  so  that  the  angler  has  seldom  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  it.  The  usual  way  of  fishing  for  char  is  with 
nets,  and  many  of  the  inns  have  a  stew  into  which  they  are 
thrown  as  soon  as  caught,  and  kept  ready  for  use.  The 
ordinary  length  of  the  fish  is  from  9  to  12  inches,  and  it  is  in 
its  greatest  perfection  from  July  to  October.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  char  was  introduced  into  these  lakes  by  the 
Romans,  who,  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  were  withheld  by 
no  considerations  of  trouble  or  expense  from  gratifying  their 
luxurious  appetite.  The  char  found  in  the  Welsh  lakes  is  of 
a  distinct  species,  but  Agassiz,  the  Genevese  naturalist,  states 
that  the  char  of  the  north  of  England  is  identical  with  the 
Ombre  chevalier  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

The  Lake  fishing  all  over  the  district  has  been  much  improved 
for  anglers  by  the  efforts  of  an  Association  (subscription  10s.) 
Windermere  is  the  best  lake  for  angling.  The  season  on  all 
the  Lakes  is  from  1st  April  to  1st  October. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  scenery  around  Windermere 
is  soft  and  graceful  beauty  rather  than  wildness  and  sublimity  ; 
and  it  challenges  admiration  on  the  score  of  grandeur  only  at 
its  head,  where  the  mountains,  after  retiring  for  a  short 
distance,  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  The  rest  of  the  margin 
is  occupied  by  eminences,  which,  being  exuberantly  wooded, 
add  a  richness  and  a  breadth  to  the  scenery. 


WINDERMERE  VILLAGE 

Hotels :  Rigg's,  above  station  ;  Elleray  and  Queen’s,  a  little  way  below, 
less  pretentious. 

The  village  here  is  quite  a  new  one,  still  growing  fast 
about  the  railway  station,  which  is  its  chief  raison  d’etre, 
though  it  has  long  been  a  site  for  choice  villas  and 
mansions  such  as  Elieray,  where  “Christopher  North” 
once  lived.  The  chief  public  building,  unless  the  station 
be  so  regarded  by  materialistic  minds,  is  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
recently  enlarged  by  a  tower  with  fine  clock  and  peal  of 
bells,  and  a  chancel  containing  an  east  window  in  memory 
of  the  late  vicar.  This,  with  the  most  elegant  quarter  of 
the  place,  is  down  the  Ambleside  road,  leading  straight 
past  Rigg’s  Hotel.  The  first  footpath  to  the  left,  just 
beyond  the  church,  leads  us  round  to  the  College  Grounds, 
a  pretty  central  opening  before  a  handsome  building  once 
in  high  repute  as  a  school,  but  only  part  of  it  is  now  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  rest  being  let  out  as  private  resi- 
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dences.  Visitors  might  no  doubt  take  a  peep  ;  but  one 
at  least  of  the  occupants  stickles  as  to  the  privacy  of  these 
grounds.  The  footpath  running  behind  them  would  lead 
us  out  at  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new  roads  up  the 
hill  from  Bowness. 

We  return  to  the  Ambleside  road,  which  would  carry 
us  obliquely  down  to  the  lower  Bowness  road.  But  just 
below  the  path  to  the  College  Grounds  opens  a  second  one 
running  down  by  a  wood,  at  the  foot  of  which  strangers 
may  be  advised  not  to  stray  into  a  labyrinth  of  side  tracks 
where  even  residents  can  lose  their  way.  This  well- 
marked  path  forms  a  pleasant  short  cut  to  Millerground 
landing-place  (about  ten  minutes),  where  rowing-boats  are 
to  be  had  at  the  usual  charge  of  Is.  an  hour;  and  for  the 
same  sum  one  can  be  ferried  over  to  Red  Nab,  the  shortest 
way  for  Hawkshead  and  Coniston.  Miller  Brow  on  the 
right,  and  Adelaide  Hill  on  the  left,  of  this  little  port,  are 
favourite  view-points  ;  the  former  provided  with  a  seat  by 
the  roadside,  the  latter  marked  by  a  flag-staff  in  commemor¬ 
ation  of  Queen  Adelaide’s  visit.  Here  it  is  about  a  mile 
to  Bowness  along  the  lower  road,  which,  intersected  by 
the  path  just  mentioned,  doubles  back  from  the  Ambleside 
road  to  follow  the  lake  shore  southwards  by  the  grounds 
of  Rayrigg,  once  the  summer  residence  of  William  Wilber- 
force. 

WALKS  FROM  WINDERMERE 

Orrest  Head  (870  feet). — Just  behind  the  town,  this 
bare  height  rises  above  the  woods  of  Elleray,  the  paths 
through  which  are  open  to  visitors,  unless  where  marked 
as  private.  One  enters  by  a  wooden  gate  opposite  the 
Post  Office,  on  which  is  painted  Footpath  to  Trouibeck  ; 
then  almost  at  once  a  tiny  sign-post  directs  one  to  the  right 
to  join  for  a  little  the  private  road  winding  up  behind 
Bigg’s  Hotel.  Keep  always  t6  the  right,  attending  to  the 
boards,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  you  will  gain 
the  top,  for  perhaps  the  best  prospect  of  the  whole  lake, 
seen  to  most  advantage  in  the  morning  with  the  sun  at 
one’s  back. 
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The  left  branch  of  the  path  entered  opposite  the  Post 
Office,  leading  for  nearly  a  mile  through  the  woods, 
makes  a  short  cut  to  Troutbeck  (about  3  miles).  Where  it 
comes  out  of  the  grounds  to  join  the  Troutbeck  road, 
another  road  turns  to  the  right  and  leads  up  by  a  group 
of  cottages  and  near  two  farms,  whence,  by  rough  tracks 
and  gaps  or  steps  in  the  walls,  we  can  make  shift  to  get 
at  Orrest  Head  from  the  back,  a  round  of  3  or  4  miles. 
But  before  turning  up  as  above  mentioned,  one  should 
follow  the  Troutbeck  road  for  at  least  a  few  minutes 
to  get  the  beautiful  views  from  gaps  opened  in  its  wall. 

The  Troutbeck  Valley  makes  one  of  the  choicest  and 
easiest  excursions  from  both  Windermere  and  Ambleside. 
It  opens  on  to  the  high-road  between  those  places  at 
Troutbeck  Bridge  (Inn  :  Sun),  where  two  roads  diverge  up 
the  west  and  east  sides  of  the  valley.  For  the  east  road, 
from  Windermere,  one  turns  off  further  back,  under  Orrest 
Head.  At  the  Church,  on  the  east  side,  these  roads  com¬ 
municate  by  a  bridge,  and  here  a  path  runs  over  to  the 
main  part  of  Troutbeck  Village  and  the  Mortal  Man  Inn, 
so  called  from  its  quaint  sign-board,  now  removed  : — 

O  Mortal  Man,  that  liv’st  on  bread, 

How  comes  thy  nose  to  be  so  red  ? — 

Thou  silly  ass,  that  looks  so  pale, 

It  is  with  drinking  Birkett’s  ale. 

Half  a  mile  on,  at  the  Queen’s  Head  Inn,  the  twyo  roads 
join  to  mount  over  Kirlcstone  Pass  for  Patterdale.  (See 
Ambleside  Section,  p.  71.) 

The  long  scattered  village  of  Troutbeck  begins  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  Troutbeck  Bridge ;  and,  not  to  speak 
of  the  lovely  prospects  of  lake  and  mountains  commanded 
from  several  points,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
gatherings  of  English  homes.  Its  many  -  chimneyed 
cottages,  with  their  unnumbered  gables  and  slate-slab 
porticoes,  stand,  as  Christopher  North  tells  us,  “for  the 
most  part  in  clusters  of  twos  and  threes,  with  here  and 
there  what  in  Scotland  is  called  a  clachan, — many  a  sma’ 
toun  within  the  ae  lang  toun  ; — but  where,  in  all  broad 
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Scotland,  is  a  mile-long  scattered  congregation  of  rural 
dwellings,  all  dropped  down  where  the  painter  and  the 
poet  would  have  wished  to  plant  them,  on  knolls  and  in 
dells,  on  banks  and  braes,  and  below  tree-crested  rocks — 
and  all  bound  together  in  picturesque  confusion  by  old 
groves  of  ash,  oak,  and  sycamore,  and  by  flower-gardens 
and  fruit-orchards  rich  as  those  of  the  Hesperides  ?  ’’ 

Ill  Bell  is  the  strange  name  of  the  conical  point 
(nearly  2500  feet)  seen  towering  above  the  long  slope 
northwards  behind  Orrest  Head  ;  and  that  is  the  most 
commanding  summit  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  be  sought 
by  all  who  do  not  shrink  from  a  climb  of  three  hours  or 
so.  With  experienced  guidance,  a  moonlight  night  is 
recommended  for  the  ascent,  the  reward  of  which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  magnificent  sunrise.  As  to  the  best  route, 
there  seems  a  difference  of  opinion  even  among  local 
guides.  Some  recommend  taking  across  country  behind 
Orrest  Head  to  mount  the  long  slope,  which  others 
attack  rather  from  Troutbeck  Valley.  By  the  former 
line,  if  perhaps  the  more  direct,  strangers  might  easier  go 
wrong,  and  they  may  be  advised  to  steer  by  Troutbeck, 
where,  at  the  bridge  near  the  church,  a  lane  to  the  right 
leads  obliquely  up  the  slope,  then  by  a  large  quarry, 
over  Garburn  Pass.  This  road,  to  be  followed  as  straight 
as  possible,  disregarding  turns  to  either  hand,  is  interest¬ 
ing  as  perhaps  part  of  the  old  Roman  road  across  the  fells. 
(See  Ascent  of  Highstreet  from  Ullswater.)  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass,  soon  after  passing  through  a  gate,  a 
track  can  be  taken  over  the  open  moor  ;  then  the  promi¬ 
nent  cone  of  Ill  Bell  is  full  in  view,  an  hour  off  or  less 
for  a  sturdy  tramper.  Others  are  in  favour  of  a  more 
heroic  assault  from  Troutbeck  Park,  the  highest  house 
in  the  valley  below  that  curious  hump  dividing  it,  known 
as  Troutbeck  Tongue ;  from  this  point  the  way  is  straight 
and  simple,  if  steep. 

The  rather  lower  height  beyond  III  Bell  is  Froswick 
(2359  feet),  and  farther  to  the  north  rises  the  ridge  of 
Highstreet  (2663  feet),  to  both  of  which  points  we  might 
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hold  on  with  some  up  and  down  work.  (See  Ullswater 
Section.)  Though  Highstreet  is  not  so  conspicuous  as 
Ill  Bell,  some  prefer  the  view  from  Thornthwaite  Crag, 
the  former’s  southern  buttress,  reached  most  directly  by 
a  track  up  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Troutbeck  Valley. 
On  the  east  side  of  Ill  Bell  lies  the  Kentmere  Reservoir , 
from  which  we  might  descend  down  the  valley  to  Staveley 
Station  (about  7  miles),  sometimes  taken  as  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  above-mentioned  mountains.  Garburn 
Pass  has  been  already  mentioned  as  leading  between  the 
Troutbeck  and  the  Kentmere  valleys  (see  p.  21). 

There  are  some  pleasant  paths  about  the  railway  to 
Kendal,  where,  with  this  line  to  guide  and  its  crossings 
to  help  him,  one  can  hardly  go  wrong  for  half  an  hour’s 
stroll.  The  high-road  to  Kendal,  or  the  railway,  will 
put  us  on  the  way  to  the  Kentmere  and  Longsleddale  ex¬ 
cursions  described  a  few  pages  back. 

To  Bowness. — Prom  Windermere  Station  to  Bow- 
ness  pier  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  downhill  by  a 
road  which  presently  makes  a  loop ;  the  old  road  going 
off  to  the  left,  while  the  new  one  saves  about  200  yards 
by  keeping  straight  on  along  the  Rayrigg  woods. 
Rather  longer  is  a  delightful  footpath  which  goes  out  of 
the  east  end  of  Windermere  near  the  railway,  by  the 
cricket-field,  and,  keeping  a  little  way  up  the  slopes, 
comes  into  Bowness  below  the  Hydropathic.  It  may  be 
gained  by  turning  to  the  left  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel ;  or 
on  the  old  Bowness  road,  just  out  of  the  village,  there 
will  soon  be  seen  a  direction -board  to  the  footway.  New 
buildings  are  so  much  entrenching  on  the  line  of  this 
path  that  it  is  a  little  hard  to  indicate  it ;  but  there  are 
wicket  gates  all  the  way,  which  should  guide  the  stranger 
who  takes  care  not  to  hold  too  much  up  or  down.  At  one 
point  it  passes  right  before  the  windows  of  a  cosy  house  ; 
then  farther  on  a  board  shows  where  one  might  turn  up 
for  Brant  Fell,  which  shuts  in  Bowness,  as  Windermere 
lies  on  the  slope  of  Orrcst  Head. 
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The  loop  of  the  road  between  Windermere  and 
Bowness  is  a  spreading  settlement,  with  St.  John’s 
Church  as  its  nucleus,  which,  like  a  Catholic  and  a 
Congregational  chapel  here,  serves  both  places. 

A  fine  service  of  motor  omnibuses  and  coaches  is  carried  on 
between  Windermere  and  Grasmere.  The  journey  takes  an 
hour  or  less,  and  during  the  season  all  trains  are  met  at 
Windermere  station.  At  least  six  journeys  in  each  direction 
are  made  daily  all  through  the  year. 

The  chief  coach  drives  we  merely  mention,  as  their  routes 
are  described  elsewhere.  Nearly  all  these  coaches  pass  through 
Bowness,  or  send  down  to  fetch  passengers  to  the  starting-point 
at  the  station.  In  each  case  the  return  fares  are  about  a  half 
more.  Seats  booked  at  all  the  hotels.  All  start  after  break¬ 
fast,  except  the  later  coaches  towards  Keswick.  Most  of  them 
run  from  Whitsuntide  to  October. 

Keswick,  by  Ambleside  and  Grasmere,  6s.  6d.  There  are 
three  coaches  a  day,  at  least,  and  about  as  many  more  going 
only  to  Grasmere  or  Ambleside. 

Ullswatcr,  over  Kirkstone  Pass  and  by  Patterdale,  6s.  Time 
given  to  take  steamer  down  the  lake. 

Coniston  by  Bowness,  Nab  Ferry,  and  Hawkshead,  4s.  Time 
at  Coniston  to  sail  down  the  lake  and  back  in  a  steam  gondola, 
or  to  visit  Furness  Abbey  by  rail  ;  but  the  latter  visit  might 
better  be  made  from  Lake  Side  pier. 

The  round  of  the  Langdales,  5s.  A  very  rough  road,  on 
which  able-bodied  passengers  are  expected  to  walk  part  of  the 
way.  This  coach  runs  only  occasionally  up  till  July. 


BOWNESS  ON  WINDERMERE 

Hotels :  Old  England,  Crown,  Bclsficld,  Hydropathic,  overlooking  the 
lake.  Royal  (C),  the  old  chief  hostelry,  open  all  the  year.  Stag’s 
Head  (C),  Albert,  and  smaller  inns. 

Bowness  (which  should  be  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  addressed  with  the 
addition  of  Windermere,  there  being  two  other  places  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Lake  District)  is  descended  into 
by  the  Lake  Road  between  new  shops,  villas,  and 
lodging-houses  that  are  fain  to  proclaim  a  view  of  the 
water  as  their  strong  point.  At  the  bottom  the  old  part 
of  the  village  clusters  irregularly  round  St.  Martin's, 
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the  parish  church  of  Windermere,  a  handsome  restored 
building  with  a  square  tower  and  the  remains  of  what 
was  a  finely  painted  chancel-window,  which  originally 
belonged  to  Furness  Abbey  or  to  Cartmel  Priory — 

All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 

When  perfect  it  had  seven  compartments :  the  second 
represents  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  the  Crucifixion  is  figured,  with  the 
Virgin  on  one  side,  and  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Cross,  whilst  the  arms  of  France 
and  England  are  quartered  above,  and  a  group  of  monks 
is  pictured  underneath.  In  the  seventh  division  are 
depicted  two  mitred  abbots,  and  below  them  two  monks. 
Armed  figures  and  tracery  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  window, 
interspersed  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  families  who 
conferred  benefactions  upon  the  abbey,  amongst  which 
the  coat  of  the  Flemings  frequently  occurs. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  Bishop  Watson 
of  Llandaff,  the  well-known  theological  writer,  who, 
being  a  native  of  Westmorland,  lived  at  Calgarth  Park 
near  Windermere,  and  left  his  Welsh  diocese  to  take  care 
of  itself  while  he  defended  the  Church  on  paper. 

Below  the  church  lies  the  harbour,  enlivened  with  boats 
and  yachts  numbered  by  the  hundred,  and  by  the  coming 
and  going  of  steamboats,  not  to  speak  of  electric  launches, 
for  here  is  the  centre  of  the  lake  navigation.  Beyond  the 
small  steamboat  pier  is  another  for  the  crossing  to  the 
Ferry  Hotel  ;  and  behind  it  a  spacious  shelter  and  refresh¬ 
ment  room  that  must  be  a  boon  to  excursionists  in  such  a 
variable  climate.  Round  the  shore  of  the  little  bay  extend 
a  whole  arsenal  of  boat-houses  and  building-slips  to  turn 
out  the  fleet  of  trim  craft  hailing  from  this  port.  Boats  of 
all  kinds  can  be  hired,  including  an  electric  launch.  A 
shilling  an  hour  is  the  charge  for  an  ordinary  rowing- 
boat.  Bathing  is  hardly  so  practicable  ;  but  a  morning 
plunge  might  be  had  off  one  of  the  boat-slips  round  the 
corner,  or  from  a  small  island  behind  Belle  Isle  in  front 
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of  the  bay.  At  Millerground  landing-place  also,  a  mile 
or  so  along  the  lake,  the  youth  of  Windermere  take  leave 
to  immerse  themselves. 

There  is  little  danger  for  rowing-boats  unless  in  squally 
weather,  the  lake  here  being  narrowed  by  Belle  Isle,  which 
forms  the  grounds  of  a  curious-looking  mansion,  a  mixture 
of  mosque,  temple,  and  martello  tower,  and  is  kept  strictly 
private.  On  any  of  the  smaller  islands  one  may  land  at 
will ;  the  rocky  circular  one  known  as  Hen  Holm  even 
invites  picnic  parties  by  providing  them  with  stone  seats 
and  table.  Fishing-tackle  would  be  supplied  by  the  boat¬ 
men,  and  the  fishing  here  is  free  to  all  comers  for  pike 
and  perch  ;  while  for  trout  and  char,  a  license  can  be 
taken  out  at  the  Post  Office,  which  costs  only  half-a-crown, 
and  covers  all  the  streams  of  Westmorland. 

WALKS  FROM  BOWNESS 

Biskey  Howe ,  just  behind  the  Hydropathic,  is  a  rocky 
knoll,  rather  grandiloquently  called  the  “  Park,”  laid 
out  with  winding  walks  and  seats  for  enjoying  the  view 
of  the  lake.  Behind  it  to  the  left  rises  Brant  Fell  (500 
feet),  which  naturally  commands  a  still  finer  prospect. 
At  the  back  of  Biskey  Howe,  turning  into  private  grounds, 
we  at  once  see  an  avenue  going  off  to  the  right  (board)  for 
Brant  Fell.  Before  long  this  road  divides,  the  left  branch 
running  straight  up  to  Brant  Fell  Farm,  the  right  leading 
to  the  view-point.  The  latter  soon  intersects  another 
path  to  the  farm,  which  has  climbed  steeply  upwards  from 
behind  the  schools  and  by  the  gas-works.  The  broader 
road  holds  on  along  the  hill  face  till  it  makes  a  twist  to 
the  top  of  the  knoll  known  as  the  Summit,  though  this  is 
not  the  highest  point,  where  there  are  seats  with  a  good 
look-out  over  the  lake,  the  town  being  concealed  by 
coppice-wood. 

We  are  warned  not  to  trespass  in  the  grounds  through 
which  the  terraced  walk  leads  us.  If  we  had  followed 
the  narrower  path  keeping  up  to  the  left,  it  would  have 
brought  us  to  the  farmhouse,  behind  which  we  can  get 
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upon  the  Hydropathic  golf-ground,  and  make  our  way  to 
the  very  top  of  the  fell  ;  but  there  is  no  distinct  path  on 
its  rough  ridge,  except  to  the  back  of  the  farm,  where  a 
cart  track  edges  the  broken  ground,  in  a  few  minutes 
coming  out  into  the  Kendal  road,  by  which  one  might 
descend  to  Bowness  after  passing  all  round  Brant  Fell. 
Or  if  one  took  this  road  to  the  left,  a  short  way  on,  where 
it  makes  a  sharp  turn  at  the  gate  to  Matson  Ground, 
another  pretty  path  will  he  seen  leading  hack  to  below 
the  first  farm.  Either  of  these  rounds  might  he  done  in 
an  hour. 

Moreover,  by  at  once  taking  a  track  to  the  left  of  the 
latter  path  (supposing  we  have  passed  below  the  farm 
without  getting  on  to  Brant  Fell)  a  less  trim  path  might 
be  followed,  or  as  easily  missed,  that  would  carry  us 
through  meadows  and  copses  and  over  wall-steps  to  the 
footway  between  Bowness  and  Windermere.  Even  should 
one  stray  a  little  too  far  to  the  right,  a  road  will  he  reached 
rather  higher  up,  above  the  next  farm,  which  takes  much 
the  same  line. 

At  Windermere,  we  already  mentioned  the  low  road 
to  Ambleside,  leading  out  of  Bowness  at  the  north  end, 
then  passing  near  the  lake  shore  and  by  Ravrigg  Hall. 
A  very  pleasant  half-hour’s  stroll  can  be  recommended  here 
to  newly  married  couples  and  others,  striking  up  the  Mill- 
beck  stream  by  the  first  lane  to  the  right  past  the  last 
electric  lamp.  This  becomes  a  woodland,  near  the  bottom 
of  which,  where  the  stream  divides,  a  track  leads  through 
the  trees  to  two  pretty  little  falls.  The  main  path  mounts 
upwards  to  come  into  the  Windermere  road  below  St. 
John’s  Church,  opposite  the  Queen’s  Drive,  the  main  street 
of  that  suburb  which  we  have  mentioned  as  common  to 
Windermere  and  Bowness. 

The  path  round  the  bay  southwards  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  boat-houses  is  too  much  blocked  up  by  them  for 
anything  hut  peeps  at  the  lake,  and  in  any  case  soon 
comes  to  an  end.  But  a  little  way  back  a  broad  way 
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leads  by  the  cemetery,  in  less  than  a  mile,  to  the  old  ferry 
at  the  Nab,  a  favourite  stroll  through  meadows,  entered 
from  the  road  behind  the  Shelter,  at  a  nursery  garden. 
The  driving-road  takes  a  rather  wider  sweep  round  the 
other  side  of  the  cemetery.  At  the  Nab,  where  the  lake 
is  at  its  narrowest  (about  400  yards),  a  ferry-float,  worked 
on  a  chain,  conveying  vehicles  and  horses,  runs  every  few 
minutes,  fare  2d.,  including  return.  The  other  ferry,  a 
launch  plying  from  Bowness  to  the  Ferry  Hotel,  is  less 
frequent,  and  the  charge  a  little  higher,  as  becomes  a 
vessel  with  a  saloon  and  a  flag. 

Both  these  crossings  bring  us  to  the  same  point  on  the 
Lancashire  shore,  the  Ferry  Hotel.  This  first-class  house 
is  well  situated,  and  marks  a  stopping -place  of  the  lake 
steamers.  The  road  behind  it  presently  divides,  to  the 
right  running  up  the  lake  shore  to  Ambleside  under  the 
wooded  Claife  Heights,  so  conspicuous  from  the  opposite 
side.  A  minute  or  two  along  this  road  we  pass  the  entrance 
to  the  Tower,  where  one  pays  Id.  for  admission  and  3d.  for 
going  into  the  Station,  the  name  given  to  a  low  white  tower 
a  little  way  up, where  nature  maybe  seen  bewitched  through 
windows  of  coloured  glass  by  any  one  who  cares  for  such 
a  spectacle.  Behind  the  Station,  a  very  arduous  path 
leads  up  to  the  Summer-house  above,  but  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  unless  to  very  active  tourists  ;  and  from  the 
way  in  which  the  path  is  obstructed  we  imagine  the  pro¬ 
prietor  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  top  of  the  height 
will  be  more  easily  gained  from  behind,  by  taking  the 
road  in  the  other  direction  for  Hawkshead  and  Coniston, 
which,  at  first  skirting  the  lake  southwards,  presently 
doubles  back  and  mounts  to  Far  Sawrey,  a  mile  from 
the  ferry.  The  dark  tower  above  Far  Sawrey  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  “folly,”  and  no  quest  for  Childe  Bolands 
among  the  public.  Behind  the  pretty  inn  here  a  lane 
leads  up  on  the  moors.  By  holding  as  straight  as  possible 
over  them  towards  the  highest  point  in  view,  a  mile  or 
so  north-east  of  Far  Sawrey,  a  solitary  cottage  will  be 
seen  below  a  knoll,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  seat  over¬ 
looks  the  prospect  almost  opposite  Bowness.  But  here 
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we  are  trespassing  ;  and  there  seems  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  public  are  free  to  visit  these  heights  at  all. 
The  lane  or  track  already  mentioned  runs  on  through  the 
woods  for  some  two  miles  to  Belle  Grange ;  and  at  one  or 
two  other  points  it  is  possible  to  descend  to  the  Amble- 
side  road,  but  the  footpaths  seem  rather  doubtful  in 
every  way. 

A  good  extension  of  a  trip  to  this  side  of  the  lake 
would  be  as  far  as  Hawkshead,  round  Esthwaite  Water , 
through  country  pretty  in  itself,  and  interesting  as  the 
scene  of  Wordsworth’s  school  life.  The  route  to  Hawks¬ 
head  is  that  taken  by  the  coaches  from  Bowness  to  Goniston, 
and  it  makes  an  agreeable  excursion  to  profit  by  the  coach 
so  far,  walk  up  the  hill  above  Hawkshead  to  Tarn  Howes, 
and  return  by  country  roads  to  lied  Nab,  where  a  boat 
can  generally  be  got  across  the  lake  to  the  Millerground 
landing,  or  the  shore  road  can  be  followed  below  Claife 
Heights  back  to  the  Ferry. 

From  Bowness  we  drive  or  walk  a  mile  down  the  lake 
to  the  ferry,  unless  it  is  preferred  to  cross  in  the  launch 
to  the  Ferry  Hotel,  where  also  conveyances  could  be  hired. 
The  road  to  Far  Sawrey  has  been  already  described. 
From  just  beyond  its  church,  passed  before  reaching  the 
village,  a  path  cuts  across  the  meadows,  avoiding  Far 
Sawrey  altogether  but  giving  a  sufficient  view  of  it, 
and  rejoining  the  road  before  entering  Near  Sawrey.  The 
terms  far  and  near  in  this  case  seem  given  from  the 
Esthwaite  side,  and  are  therefore  reversed  to  us  coming 
from  Windermere. 

From  Near  Sawrey  the  road  drops  to  the  side  of  the 
little  lake.  Esthwaite  Water  is  nearly  two  miles  long, 
and  never  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  broad.  The 
regularity  of  its  margin,  and  absence  of  high  hills  around, 
might  render  it  monotonous,  but  for  the  farther  sum¬ 
mits  which  peer  into  it  from  other  valleys.  Of  these  the 
most  conspicuous  is  Wetherlam,  a  broad  height  of  the 
Coniston  range,  which  has  been  prominent  since  we 
topped  the  hill  from  the  ferry  ;  while  to  its  right  the 
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wiki  peaks  of  Langdale,  and  to  its  left  Coniston  Old  Man 
with  Dow  Cray,  have  occasionally  been  visible.  Esthivaite 
IVater  is  the  scene  of  the  fine  skating  description  in  the 
Prelude,  just  before  which  another  passage  describes  a 
row  on  this  lake,  with  Wetherlam’s  huge  head  lifting 
itself  over  the  intervening  ridge.  A  beck,  called  the 
Cunsey,  flows  from  Estliwaite  into  Windermere. 

After  passing  the  head  of  the  lake  and  a  small 
separate  pond  called  the  Priest's  Pot, — probably  a  fish- 
preserve  in  old  days, — the  road  turns  to  the  left  at  a 
finger-post,  and  crosses  the  valley  to  Hawkshead,  now  full 
in  view  before  us,  which  we  reach  in  4  miles  from  the 
Ferry. 

Hawkshead  (Hotels:  Red  Lion,  Sun,  etc.)  is  an 
ancient  market-town  of  small  size.  “The  irregular 
outline  of  the  narrow  winding  streets ;  the  piavement 
of  single  slates  covering  the  ‘  famous  brook,’  which  gives 
the  name  of  Flag  Street  to  one  of  them  ;  the  low  arch¬ 
ways  ;  the  picturesque  frontages  of  the  houses,  with  their 
many-paned  windows  and  primitive  chimneys  ;  the  open 
court  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  the  Church  upon  the 
hill,  with  its  winding  approach  ;  and  the  ancient  Gram¬ 
mar  School  below  it,  for  three  centuries  a  famed  academy ; 
— all  these  things  give  a  visitor  to  Hawkshead  a  succession 
of  quaint  surprises  ”  (Knight).  A  few  minutes  suffice  to 
walk  up  to  the  Church,  commandingly  placed  on  a  small 
eminence,  peep  into  the  Grammar  School,  and  explore 
the  little  labyrinth  of  quaint  archways  and  narrow  streets. 

The  Church,  which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  but 
has  been  terribly  “  restored,”  contains  a  monument  to  the 
parents  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  a  great  benefactor  of 
Hawkshead  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  founded  the 
Grammar  School  in  1585,  and  made  additions  to  the 
Church.  A  marble  tablet  records  the  interment  here  in 
1806  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  the  gifted  young  poetess  and 
scholar  of  Coniston.  In  the  School,  below  the  Church 
hill,  an  oak  bench  is  shown  with  Wordsworth’s  initials 
cut  among  those  of  other  scholars.  The  building  is  much 
as  in  his  school-days,  save  that  the  doorway  has  been 
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rebuilt,  and  on  tlie  walls  are  mottoes  from  the  poet’s 
works,  designed  by  Mrs.  Rawnsley.  In  Wordsworth’s 
time  the  boys  boarded  out,  and  the  house  in  ■which  he 
lived  is  still  to  be  seen,  a  plain  two-storey  cottage,  a  few 
yards  through  an  archway  opposite  the  Red  Lion  Hotel. 

To  show  that  it  keeps  up  with  the  times,  Hawkshead 
has  laid  out  for  itself  a  golf-course  of  nine  holes.  There 
is  also  some  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  lake  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  streams. 

The  road  to  Coniston  passes  Hawkshead  Hall,  often 
erroneously  called  the  birthplace  of  Archbishop  Sandys, 
who  was  born  at  Estliwaite  Hall.  This  picturesque  old 
building  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  road  climbs  steeply 
up  the  hill  to  the  left,  meeting  on  the  top  the 
Barn  Gates  road  from  Ambleside.  A  pleasant  path 
cuts  off  this  angle.  Pass  through  the  archway  opposite 
the  Red  Lion,  past  Wordsworth’s  dame’s  cottage,  and 
continue  up  the  lane  for  about  five  minutes,  till  a  gate 
on  the  right  leads  into  a  well-made  path  across  a  field. 
This  "can  be  followed  without  difficulty,  the  general 
direction  being  to  the  right,  till  it  rejoins  the  road  more 
than  half-way  up  the  hill.  The  views  over  Windermere 
from  this  path  are  much  finer  than  from  the  road. 

The  best  view-point,  however,  in  all  this  district  is 
from  the  height  above  Howes  Tarn,  a  mile  or  so  farther 
up  and  on  (compare  our  Ambleside  and  Coniston  sections, 
pp.  78,  82).  The  pedestrian  intending  to  return  to 
Ambleside  or  Bowness  should,  as  we  said  before,  by  all 
means  reach  this  point  before  taking  his  way  downward. 
But  we  must  return  to  our  driving  party  at  Hawkshead. 

The  return  journey  can  be  made  down  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  longer,  and  comparatively 
destitute  of  view,  but  affording  a  pleasant  change.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  lake  a  rough  driving-road,  entered  through 
a  gate,  would  lead  over  a  pretty  steep  hill  to  the  secluded 
Grisedale  (by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  better- 
known  vale  of  the  same  name  between  Grasmere  and 
Patterdale,  or  with  the  Grisedale  near  Keswick).  This 
round,  however,  is  more  commonly  taken  by  those  start- 
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ing  from  and  returning  to  Coniston  (which  see).  It 
might  be  continued  to  Thwaite  Head,  or  even  to  Newly 
Bridge,  returning  by  the  road  up  the  east  side  of  Winder- 
mere.  But  for  the  present  we  are  content  to  round  the 
foot  of  Esthwaite  Water,  rejoin  the  other  road  at  Near 
Sawrey,  and  return  to  Bowness  the  way  we  came.  The 
total  distance  of  this  round  will  be  about  10  miles  from 
the  Ferry  Hotel,  and  under  12  from  Bowness. 

Another  half  -  day’s  walk  or  drive  may  be  suggested 
on  the  Bowness  side,  as  giving  a  good  idea  of  what  we 
are  tempted  to  call  the  inland  country— to  Strawberry 
Bank,  which  is  reached  by  either  of  two  roads  in  6  miles, 
so  as  to  offer  a  varied  round.  The  following  route  can 
of  course  be  reversed.  Leave  Bowness  by  the  Kendal 
road  past  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  some  way  up  the  ascent 
take  that  turning  to  the  right  for  Ulverston.  Guide-posts 
will  then  keep  us  straight  as  far  as  Winster  (3  miles), 
where  we  enter  the  head  of  a  wooded  valley  that  looks  as 
if  it  ought  to  have  a  lake  of  its  own,  and  would  anywhere 
else  be  a  distinguished  bit  of  scenery.  Past  the  Post 
Office,  and  just  opposite  a  public  -  house,  an  undirected 
road  turns  off  to  the  right,  holding  on  pretty  straight 
along  the  left  side  of  the  valley  (a  dip  to  the  right  to  be 
avoided).  Half  an  hour’s  walking  brings  one  into  another 
road,  where  the  stranger  may  be  at  a  loss  for  guidance. 
But  let  him  remember  that  Strawberry  Bank  now  lies 
about  a  mile  due  south  of  him,  rather  low  down  on  the 
opposite  slope,  and  that  on  either  hand  he  can  circle 
round  to  it.  If  he  turn  to  his  left,  he  must  almost  at 
once  resume  the  former  direction  down  the  same  side  of 
the  valley,  which  will  bring  him  into  the  Ivendal- 
Ulverston  road,  a  little  above  Bowland  Bridge  (Inn),  then 
up  the  other  slope  to  Strawberry  Bank.  Had  he  turned 
to  the  right,  that  road  would  have  brought  him  over 
a  brook  and  up  a  steep  hill,  from  which  he  would 
descend  on  his  goal,  keeping  down  now  to  the  left.  Below 
the  first  group  of  houses  on  the  ascent,  a  path  could 
be  taken  which  cuts  off  a  sweep  of  the  road  ;  but  the 
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climb  saved  is  hardly  worth  the  loss  of  the  view  from 
above. 

Strawberry  Bank  is  a  pleasantly  placed  tavern,  half¬ 
way  between  Windermere  and  Grange,  often  visited  by 
parties  from  both  these  places.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of 
Cartmel  Fell,  behind  which  climbs  the  Ulverston  road, 
in  half  an  hour  passing  to  the  left  of  Gummer’s  Howe 
(1054  feet),  which  may  be  easily  ascended  ;  and  one 
could  pass  over  it  to  reach  the  road  by  the  shore. 

This  shore  road  is  to  be  reached  more  directly  from 
Strawberry  Bank,  the  distance  to  Bowness  being  thus  about 
the  same  as  by  Winster.  We  retrace  for  nearly  a  mile 
the  road  which  brought  us  along  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  to  where  it  was  crossed  by  our  steep  climb  ;  then 
turning  to  the  left  cannot  go  astray  in  holding  on  to 
join  the  shore  road  at  Gill  Head.  A  little  way  nearer 
Bowness,  we  might  save  a  trifle  by  turning  through  the 
park  of  Storr’s  Hall,  passing  behind  the  hotel ;  or  if  tired 
might  catch  the  steamer  at  its  pier.  But  here  we  have 
only  some  2  miles  to  go,  the  long  park  drive  rejoining 
the  road  behind  the  Nab  Ferry. 

Had  one  followed  from  Strawberry  Bank  the  road 
behind  Cartmel  Fell  to  where  it  joins  the  shore  road 
near  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  one  would  be  here  about  7 
miles  from  Bowness.  The  Lake  Side  station  is  on  the 
opposite  bank,  but  so  near  that  a  hail  would  bring  a  boat 
to  fetch  one  across  to  the  pier.  A  mile  farther  down 
comes  Newby  Bridge,  the  first  crossing  for  vehicles  after 
the  Nab  Ferry.  These  two  crossings  give  a  fine  round  by 
carriage  or  cycle  about  the  lower  end  of  Windermere, 
more  often  visited  by  means  of  the  steamers  plying  both 
for  business  and  pleasure. 

LAKE  EXCURSIONS 

The  great  time  here  is  during  the  regattas  of  the 
Royal  Windermere  Yacht  Club,  a  series  of  races  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  of  July.  This 
is  an  old  institution,  as  one  knows  from  Christopher 
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North  ;  and  Bowness  is  as  famous  for  small  yacht  build¬ 
ing  as  the  Clyde  for  steamers.  Dwellers  on  Windermere 
keep  a  sailing-boat  or  two,  as  elsewhere  they  might  horses 
and  carriages.  Bicyclists  and  others  who  do  not  come 
with  vessels  of  their  own,  can  be  accommodated  by  various 
insinuating  hirers  for  2s.  6d.  per  hour,  or  by  agreement  ; 
but  the  better  kind  of  craft  will  not  be  so  lightly  trusted 
to  all  comers  as  in  the  case  of  the  rowing  boats.  An 
inexperienced  crew  should  be  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  hand,  though  the  best  Windermere  boats  are  built 
with  a  special  view  to  safety. 

For  less  adventurous  navigators,  the  steam  yachts  are 
a  great  resource,  which  ply  up  and  down  the  lake  half  a 
dozen  times  a  day  or  more  in  the  season,  connecting  with 
the  Furness  railway  at  Lake  Side,  and  with  coaches  at 
Ambleside.  Combined  coach  and  boat  trips  are  arranged. 
These  steamers  are  comfortable  and  well-appointed  craft, 
with  covered  saloons  and  upper  decks.  The  whole  trip 
up  and  down  costs  3s. ;  the  charges  for  shorter  distances 
being  somewhat  higher  in  proportion,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  return  tickets  given. 

From  Bowness  to  Lake  Side  is  a  run  of  about  half  an 
hour.  The  first  pier  is  at  the  Ferry  Hotel,  then  the  boat 
recrosses  to  stop  at  Storr’s  Hall,  an  old  family  mansion 
where  several  famous  authors  have  been  guests,  now 
turned  into  a  first-class  hotel,  with  fine  woods  and  golf- 
course  of  its  own.  The  lake  begins  to  narrow  between  its 
leafy  banks,  till  as  the  River  Leven  it  submits  to  be 
passed  at  Newby  Bridge,  a  mile  short  of  which  the  boat 
brings  up  at  Lake  Side  railway  station  (Refreshment 
Pavilion  and  the  Lake  Side  Hotel)  8  miles  from  Grange,  10 
miles  from  Ulverston,  12  miles  from  Coniston,  and  13 
miles  from  Ambleside.  Here  any  one  can  be  put  across 
the  lake,  saving  the  round  by  Newby  Bridge  (Swan  Hotel), 
which  is  yet  worth  a  walk  so  far.  On  the  height  between 
the  two  places  stands  Finsthwaite  Tower,  to  which 
from  either  one  can  walk  up  through  the  woods  in  twenty 
minutes  or  so.  A  key  of  this  view-point  may  be  had  at 
the  Lake  Side  Hotel,  or  at  the  Post  Office  just  beyond 
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Newby  Bridge.  About  a  mile  up  the  lake  on  the  opposite 
side  is  Gummer’s  Howe  (1054  feet),  the  highest  point  at 
this  end,  looking  over  to  Morecambe  Bay,  where  the 
Lake  Side  line  puts  us  on  both  the  Midland  and  the 
London  and  North-Western  systems. 

In  the  other  direction,  the  boats  from  Bowness  stop 
only  at  Low  Wood,  a  pleasantly  situated  hotel  with  a 
reputation  for  honeymoons,  and  with  coach  excursions  of  its 
own,  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  lake  on  the 
eastern  shore.  Before  reaching  this,  Troutbeck  Valley, 
with  the  Calgarth  woods  at  its  mouth,  has  been  passed ; 
then  on  the  other  side  is  seen  Wray  Castle ;  and  in  front 
rises  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  shutting  in  the  head 
of  Windermere,  where  it  is  at  its  widest.  Tourists  who 
are  set  upon  seeing  all  the  lake  should  begin  with  the 
other  end,  which,  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  seem  tame  after 
the  upper  waters,  so  grandly  enclosed. 

The  road  from  Windermere  to  Ambleside  (5  miles) 
comes  down  to  the  lake  side  about  half-way,  passing 
through  Troutbeck  Bridge,  then  by  the  Low  Wood  Hotel. 
The  coaches  halt  and  the  boats  stop  at  Waterhead,  a 
short  mile  below  Ambleside,  to  which  omnibuses  take  one 
on  for  3d.  On  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  pier  are  the 
Waterhead  Hotel  and  a  temperance  inn  ;  there  are  also  a 
few  good  lodging-houses  here,  and  boats  to  be  hired. 
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ULLSWATER  SECTION 


Ullswater  lies  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Lake  District, 
a  few  miles  from  Penrith.  To  the  south-east  of  it  comes 
the  outlying  lake  of  Hawes  Water.  These  three  may  be 
taken  as  one  section  before  we  pass  on  from  Windermere  to 
Ambleside,  from  either  of  which  the  Ullswater  district 
might  be  explored  ;  but  let  us  begin  at  the  other  end  and 
make  our  way  back  towards  the  head  of  Windermere. 

PENRITH 

Hotels  :  George  (C),  Crown,  Station,  Waverley  Temperance,  etc. 

This  good  old  market-town  of  about  9000  inhabitants 
is  the  gate  to  the  Lake  Country  for  travellers  coming 
from  the  north,  and  well  deserves  a  visit  on  its  own 
account.  It  is  hardly  so  well  off  for  hotels  as  the 
regular  Lakeland  resorts  ;  but  a  new  erection  beside  the 
station  has  the  peculiarity  of  including  both  a  licensed 
and  a  temperance  house,  while  one  of  the  old  taverns, 
Dockray  Hall,  alias  the  Gloucester  Arms,  claims  archaeo¬ 
logical  dignity  as  a  former  residence  of  Richard  Crook¬ 
back.  Penrith  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  L.  &  N.-W.  R., 
joined  by  lines  to  Appleby  and  Barnard  Castle  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  Keswick  and  Whitehaven.  It 
is  also  within  a  few  miles  of  the  foot  of  Ullswater,  to 
which  there  is  talk  of  a  railway,  the  communication 
meanwhile  being  by  coach  several  times  a  day  in  the  season. 
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The  town,  a  good  deal  disguised  in  white-wash,  is 
largely  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  gaunt  ruins  of  the  castle,  also  said  to  have  been  the 
home  of  Richard  III.,  look  from  a  distance  like  brick, 
and  might  be  much  improved  and  dignified  by  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  little  ivy  or  other  creepers  about  them  to  soften 
their  harsh  outlines.  Standing  on  a  height  beside  the 
railway  station,  this  shell  of  a  square  fortress,  now 
degraded  into  a  stableyard,  welcomes  the  stranger  to 
Penrith,  but  has  a  finer  appearance  from  the  opposite 
side. 

From  the  station  the  road  drops  down  to  where  the 
meandering  streets  tie  themselves  into  a  knot  of  open 
spaces  round  the  church  and  the  clock-tower  which  the 
inhabitants  have  erected  for  themselves  as  a  testimonial 
of  sympathy  with  a  misfortune  suffered  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Musgraves  of  Eden  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  Old  Church  is  a  plain  structure  of  red  sandstone, 
partly  rebuilt  in  1722.  Two  large  gilt  chandeliers  hang  in 
the  middle  aisle,  inscribed  thus: — “These  chandeliers  were 
purchased  with  the  Fifty  Guineas  given  by  the  most  noble 
William  Duke  of  Portland  to  his  tenants  of  the  honour  of 
Penrith,  who,  under  his  Grace’s  encouragement,  associated  in 
the  defence  of  the  government  and  town  of  Penrith,  against 
the  rebels,  in  1745.”  On  one  of  the  walls  is  the  record  in 
Latin  of  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  telling  how,  “Of  the 
severe  plague  which  fell  upon  this  district  a.d.  1598,  there 
died  at  Penrith  2260,  Kendal  2500,  Richmond  2200,  Carlisle 
1196.  “  Posteri, 

Avertite  vos  et  vivite.” 

This  memorial  on  brass  has  been  substituted  in  the  place 
of  a  more  ancient  inscription  engraven  on  stone.  In  the 
south  windows  there  are  portraits  of  Richard  Duke  of  York 
and  Cicely  Neville,  his  wife,  the  parents  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III. 

In  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  is  a  singular  monu¬ 
ment  of  antiquity,  called  the  Giant’s  Grave,  the  origin  of 
which  is  involved  in  obscurity,  though  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  it  indicates  the  burial-place  of 
Owen  Ciesarius,  “King  of  rocky  Cumberland”  in  the  time 
of  Ida.  It  consists  of  two  stone  pillars,  fourteen  feet  in  height, 
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standing  about  the  same  distance  apart,  with  four  large  slabs 
inserted  edgeways  in  the  ground  between  them.  The  pillars 
taper  gradually  from  near  the  bottom,  where  they  are  two  feet 
in  girth,  to  the  top,  which  appears,  in  both  cases,  to  have  once 
borne  either  a  cross  or  the  representation  of  a  human  head. 
The  upper  part  is  covered  with  runic  or  other  unintelligible 
carvings.  Not  far  distant  is  another  upright  stone,  between 
four  and  five  feet  in  height,  called  the  Giant's  Thumb,  rudely 
representing  a  cross  by  means  of  two  perforations  at  its  upper  end. 
Lockhart  states  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  omitted  visiting 
these  antique  remains  when  he  passed  through  Penrith. 

There  is  a  fine  old  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard 
bearing  the  date  1563. 

A  handsome  modern  church,  in  the  Gothic  Perpendicular 
style,  occupies  a  good  situation  at  the  base  of  the  Beacon  Hill. 

The  new  part  of  the  town  rises  pleasantly  up  the 
slope  of  Beacon  Hill ,  below  a  bank  of  dark  wood  which 
makes  a  fine  background  to  the  north.  By  Fell  Lane , 
behind  the  Old  Church,  one  can  ascend  to  the  terrace 
road  along  its  side,  then,  entering  beside  a  large  lodge, 
take  a  winding  shady  walk  to  the  Tower  on  the  top, 
from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view.  Close  below 
runs  the  course  of  the  Eamont,  near  which  are  the  ruins 
of  Brougham  Castle,  l  Jr  mile  from  the  town.  Farther  to 
the  left,  5  miles  from  the  town,  is  well  displayed  the 
stately  pile  of  Lowther  Castle.  Before  us  lies  Ullswater, 
bosomed  in  mountains  ;  and  all  along  the  horizon 
stretches  a  panorama  of  the  Lakeland  summits.  To  the 
north,  in  fine  weather,  Carlisle  Cathedral  may  be  made 
out,  backed  by  the  Border  Highlands. 


EXCURSIONS  ABOUT  PENRITH 

The  sojourner  here  who  has  a  few  hours  to  spare, 
would  do  well  to  give  himself  at  least  a  foretaste  of  the 
Lake  scenery,  by  taking  the  short  trip  to  Ullswater 
either  by  coach  or  on  foot.  The  pedestrian  has  a  choice 
of  routes.  We  advise  him  to  go  out  by  the  Keswick 
road,  between  the  station  and  the  castle.  Guide  -  posts 
will  keep  him  straight  on  the  road  till  it  enters  the  park 
of  Dalemain  (about  3  miles),  a  good  Georgian  mansion. 
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from  the  drive  before  which  a  path  to  the  left  reaches  a 
footbridge  over  the  Eamont.  Crossing  this  river,  one 
might  take  it  for  guide  ;  but  after  passing  the  first  group 
of  houses,  it  is  better  to  follow  the  path  upwards  to  the 
left.  From  the  rising  ground  above  the  foot  of  the 
lake  there  is  a  good  view,  and  the  descent  is  through 
fields  to  the  village  of  Pooley  Bridge  (Sun  Hotel,  Crown 
Inn,  Eusemere  Hill  Boarding-House).  A  little  beyond  is 
the  steamboat  landing.  The  distance  thus  will  be  under 
5  miles.  Making  a  slight  detour  by  the  road  at  the 
back  of  Dalemain,  one  could  pass  the  remains  of  Dacre 
Castle,  now  a  farm,  once  the  home  of  one  of  the  great 
Border  families  ;  thence  through  Soulby  it  is  a  short 
walk  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

Another  way  back,  that  taken  by  the  coaches,  is  a 
road  of  a  mile  longer,  on  which,  after  the  first  mile,  the 
indefatigable  pedestrian  might  make  a  bend  of  3  miles  to 
the  right,  by  AsJcham  and  Lowther  Castle.  The  straight 
road  goes  through  the  hamlets  of  Tirril  and  Yanwath. 
At  the  latter,  soon  after  crossing  the  railway,  a  path  to 
the  left  will  be  seen  through  an  arch  in  the  wall,  and 
this  makes  a  pleasant  short  cut  to  Eamont  Bridge.  Near 
a  point  where  it  touches  the  river  bank,  a  plunge  could 
be  had  below  in  shady  solitude.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
path  has  between  it  and  the  road  Maryborough,  a  rugged 
and  wooded  mound  which  puzzles  antiquaries,  as  does 
the  Round  Table,  a  circular  mound  of  turf  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  where  it  joins  in  with  that  to  Shap. 

At  this  corner  (missed  by  taking  the  path),  where  the 
hamlet  of  Eamont  begins,  looking  back  along  the  Shap 
road,  we  see  close  at  hand  the  lordly  gate  of  Lowther 
Castle,  reached  by  a  fine  three-mile  avenue,  which  is  a 
public  way.  Beside  this  gate  goes  oft'  a  road  to  Brougham 
Hall,  of  which  more  anon.  At  present  we  cross  the 
bridge,  over  which  a  public  -  house  greets  us  with  the 
placard,  “Welcome  here  in  Cumberland.”  It  is  about 
a  mile  out  of  Penrith.  A  little  way  up  the  ascent  from 
the  bridge,  some  steps  lead  into  a  field  path  on  the  left, 
that  would  carry  one  towards  the  station  and  its  higher 
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quarter  of  the  town,  beside  an  unsavoury  brook  known  as 
Scumscaw. 

From  this  path,  below  the  castle  ruins,  another  goes 
off  between  railings  to  the  left,  which  would  perhaps  be 
the  shortest  and  not  the  least  agreeable  way  to  the  lake. 
It  can  hardly  be  missed  till  it  crosses  the  river  at  Sock- 
bridge,  and  thence  comes  down  by  a  narrow  green  lane  to 
the  road  on  which  we  returned  from  Pooley  Bridge.  A 
direction-board  to  Sockbridge  would  here  have  guided  us 
back  thus. 

To  Ullswater  we  shall  of  course  return  after  visiting 
the  other  lions  of  Penrith. 

The  nearest  way  to  the  ruins  of  Brougham  Castle 
( 1 1,  mile)  is  the  Appleby  road,  going  off  to  the  left  from 
the  Eamont  Bridge  route,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town. 
A  slight  round  may  be  suggested  by  following  the  latter 
as  far  as  Lowther  Castle  Lodge,  where  we  turn  up  by  the 
modern  mansion  of  Brougham  Hall.  Passing  under  a 
bridge  in  the  grounds,  the  road  runs  through  a  fine 
avenue  of  walnuts  and  other  trees.  A  conspicuous  object 
on  the  right  is  the  wooded  hill  of  Whinfell,  where  the 
storm  of  December  1894  opened  a  lane  of  fallen  trees, 
such  as  in  America  is  known  as  a  “  windfall.”  The  road 
bends  to  the  left,  carrying  us  close  to  the  ruins,  part  of 
the  masonry  of  which  is  in  extraordinary  preservation. 
Though  the  great  tower  has  suffered  much  from  the  hands 
of  time,  one  may  still  ascend  it  for  the  view  from  the 
top.  In  the  north-east  corner,  the  chapel  is  indicated  by 
arched  niches  and  the  remains  of  two  mullioned  windows. 
Altars  and  coins  found  here  go  to  show  that  this  was 
originally  a  Roman  stronghold. 

A  little  way  beyond  Brougham,  the  Countess’s  Pillar,  a 
monument  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  by 
Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  stands  beside  the  Appleby 
Road,  which  has  crossed  the  river  near  the  Castle. 

Lowther  Castle,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  “  the 
Windsor  of  the  north,”  stands  in  a  grand  park,  watered 
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by  tlie  Lowther,  on  the  banks  of  which  one  part  is  so 
beautiful  as  to  have  earned  the  name  of  the  Elysian 
fields,  while  the  grand  prospects  around  make  this  one 
of  the  finest  demesnes  in  England.  The  way  to  it  has 
been  already  indicated.  The  park  is  open  always  ;  and 
the  house,  with  its  fine  collection  of  pictures,  may  be 
visited  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  It  was  built  from 
designs  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  1726. 

The  north  front,  in  the  castellated  style  of  the  13th  or 
14th  century,  is  420  feet  in  length.  The  south  front  is  in 
the  Gothic  cathedral  style,  and  has  a  number  of  pinnacles, 
pointed  windows,  etc.  So  far  from  the  diversity  of  the  fronts 
being  discordant,  the  art  of  the  designer  has  made  them  increase 
each  other’s  elfect — a  circumstance  not  unnoticed  by  Words¬ 
worth,  who  has  a  sonnet  commencing — 

Lowther  !  in  thy  majestic  pile  are  seen 
Cathedral  pomp  and  grace ,  in  apt  accord 
With  the  baronial  castle's  sterner  mien  ; 

Union  significant  of  God  adored, 

And  charters  won  and  guarded  with  the  sword 
Of  ancient  honour. 

Surmounting  the  whole  is  a  lofty  tower,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  prospect  is  extremely  tine,  as  from  the  long  terrace 
near  the  house.  The  mountains  of  Helvellyn,  St.  Sunday 
Crag,  Saddleback,  and  Skiddaw,  with  a  large  interspace  of 
champaign  and  swelling  country,  are  to  be  seen  in  fine  weather. 
The  interior  is  in  a  style  of  splendour  corresponding  with  the 
external  appearance.  Heart  of  oak  and  birch  occupy  in  a  great 
measure  the  place  of  foreign  woods  in  the  furniture  and  carvings. 
The  staircase,  60  feet  square,  which  climbs  the  great  central 
tower,  with  the  ceiling,  90  feet  from  the  ground,  is  highly 
imposing.  The  Library,  45  feet  by  30,  decorated  entirely  with 
oak,  is  plentifully  stored  with  books,  and  hung  round  with 
family  portraits.  A  Lady  Lowther,  by  Lely,  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  bis  pencil.  The  saloon  is  a  splendid  apartment  on 
the  south  front,  60  feet  by  30,  having  the  dining-room  on  one 
side  and  the  drawing-room  on  the  other.  The  corridors  and 
rooms  are  adorned  with  busts  from  the  chisels  of  Chantrey, 
Westmacott,  and  other  sculptors.  Amongst  these  the  bust  of 
Queen  Victoria,  taken  when  a  chubby  little  prattler  of  three  or 
four,  will  be  viewed  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
collection  of  hunting  trophies  and  weapons  is  also  remarkable. 
Among  the  pictures,  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  may  be 
enumerated  : — 
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Breakfast  Room. — Village  Wake,  Village  Feast,  and  Fete 
Champetre,  three  pictures  by  Teniers.  A  Hawking  Party,  and 
a  Halt  of  Cavalry,  by  Wouvermans.  Charity,  an  allegorical 
picture,  by  Vandyke  (a  duplicate  is  at  Dulwich).  Holy  Family, 
Kubens  (?).  Two  Infants  Embracing,  an  old  Italian  composi¬ 
tion,  attributed  to  Leon,  da  Vinci.  Head,  Rembrandt.  Head, 
Titian. 

Dining-Room. — The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Jackson  (a  full 
length  of  his  Grace  standing  at  the  cannon’s  mouth).  Sir 
James  Lowthcr  (the  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale),  in  a  masquerade 
dress.  In  this  room  is  a  cast  from  Flaxman’s  celebrated  model 
of  the  Shield  of  Achilles. 

North  Drawing  -  Room. — The  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
Lawrence.  Landscape,  Poussin.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
Bassano  (two  pictures,  morning  and  evening).  Marine  View, 
Vandervelde. 

Small  Sitting-Room. — St  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness, 
Salvator  Rosa.  Landscape,  Poussin.  The  Poet  Wordsworth, 
a  drawing. 

Lord  Lonsdale’s  Study. — Boors  playing  at  Cards,  Teniers. 
Boys  eating  Fruit,  Murillo.  Head  of  a  Martyr,  Titian. 
Female  Head,  Holbein.  Crucifixion,  Breughel  (singular 
for  the  number  of  figures).  There  are  here  several  examples  of 
the  Dutch  School. 

Gallery  round  Staircase. — St.  Francis,  as  a  Monk,  praying. 
St.  Sebastian  suffering  Martyrdom.  St.  Jerome.  All  three  by 
Guido. 

Anteroom,  West  of  Staircase. — Belisarius,  Rembrandt. 
William  III.  in  his  Robes.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  Armour. 
Dobson. 

Eden  Hall,  seat  of  tlie  chief  of  the  Border  clan 
Musgrave,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  Eden,  which,  bordered  with  trees,  forms 
a  fine  feature  in  the  park.  (Visitors  admitted  on  applica¬ 
tion  at  the  lodge.)  There  is  here  preserved  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  an  ancient  painted  glass  goblet  called  the  “  Luck 
of  Eden  Hall,”  famous  in  poetry  as  traditionally  wedded 
to  the  fortunes  of  its  present  possessors.  The  butler,  we 
are  to  know,  in  going  to  procure  water  at  a  well  in  the 
neighbourhood  (rather  an  unusual  employment  for  a 
butler),  came  suddenly  upon  a  company  of  fairies,  who 
were  feasting  and  making  merry  on  the  greensward. 
In  their  flight  they  left  behind  this  glass,  and  one  of  them 
returning  for  it,  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  butler. 
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Seeing  that  its  recovery  was  hopeless,  she  flew  away, 
singing  aloud — 

If  that  glass  should  break  or  fall, 

Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall. 

The  letters  I.  H.  S.,  marked  upon  the  case,  sufficiently 
show  the  sacred  uses  to  which  it  was  originally  appro¬ 
priated. 

This  place  is  some  5  miles  out  of  Penrith  by  the 
high-road  turning  north  out  of  that  to  Appleby,  a  little 
before  we  reach  Brougham  Castle  near  the  junction  of 
the  Lowther  and  the  Eamont.  The  united  streams  fall 
into  the  Eden  above  Edenhall.  On  the  banks  of  all  of 
them  some  beautiful  rambles  may  be  found. 

North  of  Edenhall,  7  miles  north-east  of  Penrith, 
on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  near  Little  Salkeld,  are  the 
finest  relics  of  antiquity  in  this  vicinity,  called  Long  Meg 
and  her  Daughters.  They  consist  of  a  circle,  350  yards 
in  circumference,  formed  of  sixty-seven  stones,  some  of 
them  10  feet  high.  Seventeen  paces  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  circle  stands  Long  Meg — a  square  unhewn 
column  of  red  freestone,  15  feet  in  circumference, 
and  18  feet  high.  The  poet  Wordsworth  has  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  sonnet  the  feelings  excited  by  coming 
unexpectedly  upon  these  remains,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
exceeded  in  singularity  and  dignity  any  other  relic  of 
the  dark  ages  he  had  seen  except  Stonehenge  : — 

A  weight  of  awe,  not  easy  to  be  borne, 

Fell  suddenly  upon  my  spirit — cast 
From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown  past, 

When  first  I  saw  that  family  forlorn. 

In  former  days  similar  remains  were  in  much  greater 
abundance.  In  1725,  when  Dr.  Stukeley  made  his 
“  Iter  Boreale,”  there  were  many  cairns,  remnants  of  circles, 
and  lines  of  stones  scattered  about  the  country,  which 
have  since  disappeared.  These,  the  peasantry  imagined, 
had  been  brought  together  by  the  famous  wizard  Michael 
Scott.  They  had  a  tradition  that  a  giant  named  Tarquin 
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lived  at  Brougham  Castle  until  slain  by  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lac,  King  Arthur’s  famous  knight.  It  is  probable  that 
this  district  was  part  of,  or  closely  adjoined,  that  enormous 
wood  which  in  bygone  ages  bore  the  name,  of  the 
Caledonian  Forest,  where  Ariosto  ( Orl .  Fur.,  c.  iv.)  sends 
the  Paladin  Rinaldo  to  wander  in  search  of  adventures. 

Greystoke  Castle,  with  its  vast  park,  lies  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  Penrith,  on  the  north  of  the  railway  to 
Keswick.  (Admission  by  applying  at  the  steward’s  house, 
opposite  the  lodge  gate.)  This  modern  seat  of  the 
Howards,  built  near  the  old  castle,  has  of  late  years 
suffered  devastation  from  a  fire  that  consumed  the  Picture 
Gallery,  the  Armoury,  and  the  Library  with  most  of  their 
valuable  contents.  It  is  now  therefore  under  eclipse  from 
the  tourist  point  of  view.  In  any  case  we  feel  that  some 
of  the  places  recently  mentioned  hardly  can  be  counted 
as  in  Lakeland ;  so  without  further  delay,  let  us  go  on  to 
the  two  lakes  approached  from  Penrith. 


HAWES  WATER 

Inn  :  the  Bun  Bull ,  at  Mardale,  1  mile  from  head  of  lake.  No  other 
accommodation  nearer  than  Shap  (12  miles)  or  Penrith  (15  miles). 

This  lake,  one  of  the  smallest  and  least  often  visited 
of  any  in  the  district,  is  yet  well  worth  seeing,  though  its 
distance  from  places  of  popular  resort  makes  a  special 
expedition  necessary.  No  coaches  or  steamers  as  yet 
profane  its  seclusion,  and  a  carriage  must  be  hired  either 
from  Penrith  or  from  Shap.  The  road  from  the  former, 
15  miles  in  all,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Lowther  to  Askham 
(5  miles)  and  Bampton  (9  miles),  where  comes  in  the  shorter 
road  from  Shap.  As  this  latter  place  possesses  a  station 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  main  line,  reached  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Penrith,  we  may  take  it 
for  our  starting-point. 

Shap  (Inns :  Greyhound,  near  station  ;  Black  Bull,  and 
others.  Shap  Wells  Hotel,  4  miles  from  village,  see  below). — 
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This  straggling  village  lines  the  high-road  from  Kendal  to 
Penrith.  A  busy  place  in  old  coaching  days,  it  seems  as 
if  the  houses  had  been  placed  to  command  a  view  of 
fugitive  couples  hurrying  by  to  Gretna  Green.  But  it  is 
quiet  enough  now,  except  when  a  sporting  party  from 
Lowther  Castle  comes  to  shoot  over  the  moors,  which 
extend  far  to  the  south  and  west,  or  a  trainful  of 
excursionists  is  turned  out  to  breathe  the  bracing  air  of 
the  fells.  The  chief  lion  is  the  ruin  of  Shap  Abbey, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  between  the  village  and 
these  fells,  about  2  miles  from  the  station.  This  Abbey, 
anciently  called  Heppe,  was  founded  about  the  year  1150, 
by  Thomas  the  son  of  Gospatrick,  for  monks  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  order.  Upon  the  Dissolution,  the  abbey 
and  manor  were  granted  to  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  for  his 
eminent  services  against  the  Scotch  when  Warden  of  the 
Marches.  The  church  tower  alone  remains  standing  ; 
but  the  traces  of  the  building  show  it  to  have  been 
extensive  and  important.  Other  antiquities  near  Shap, 
mentioned  in  our  earlier  editions,  have  now  disappeared. 

Shap  Wells  lie  in  an  opposite  direction,  4  miles  to  the 
south-west.  A  road  to  the  left  leaves  the  high-road  just 
before  the  third  milestone,  and  leads  straight  to  the  hotel. 
Omnibuses  meet  the  principal  trains.  The  hotel  is  of  some 
size,  making  up  over  a  hundred  beds  in  the  season.  The 
situation,  though  lonely,  is  sheltered  and  agreeable,  with 
wide  moors  near  for  walking.  A  pretty  path  conducts  to 
the  springs,  which  have  a  long-established  reputation. 
The  water  is  a  mild  saline,  combined  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  not  unlike  that  of  Leamington. 

The  road  on  to  Kendal  is  now  little  used,  and  is  un¬ 
pleasantly  rough  for  cycling,  as  well  as  very  hilly. 
Walkers  might  find  their  way  to  Kendal  by  Wet  Sleddale 
and  Harrop  Pike,  but  the  route  is  hardly  one  to  recommend. 
They  may  also  reach  Mardale  and  Hawes  Water  by  a 
shorter  route  than  the  driving  one,  ascending  the  fine 
valley  of  Swindale  to  the  last  farmhouse,  then,  at  the 
end  of  this  road,  mounting  the  hill  to  the  right,  and 
crossing  the  broad  fiat  ridge  which  separates  Swindale 
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from  Mardale.  The  view  from  this  point  is  several  times 
referred  to  by  Trollope  in  his  novel,  Can  You  Forgive 
Her  ?  On  the  farther  side  the  descent  is  made  by  a  good 
peat  road,  very  steep  and  picturesque,  coming  down  close 
beside  the  Dun  Bull.  The  time  occupied  will  probably 
not  be  much  less  than  by  the  driving-road,  but  the 
actual  distance  covered  is  considerably  shorter. 

The  driving-road  to  Hawes  Water  (12  miles)  leaves 
the  high-road  at  the  north  end  of  the  village,  and 
traverses  the  heights  above  the  Lowther  stream  to 
Bampton  (5  miles  from  Shap),  where  it  joins  the  road 
from  Penrith.  Hence  we  might  reach  Pooley  Bridge  via 
Askliam  by  carriage-road  in  8  miles,  or  in  6  miles  by 
a  rougher  way,  across  Moor  Divock,  with  fine  views  over 
Ullswater  in  descending.  Bampton  is  a  large  village 
down  in  the  valley,  with  several  old-fashioned  houses 
and  a  bridge  over  the  Lowtlier  Water.  Crossing  this,  we 
ascend  with  some  steepness  for  nearly  2  miles,  passing  on 
the  left  Thorntliwaite  Hall,  described  by  Trollope  as 
“Vavasor  Hall.”  This  ascent  effected,  we  come  in  sight 
of  Hawes  Water,  and  very  beautiful  the  first  peep  of  it  is, 
with  Wallow  Crag  prominent  on  the  right,  and  Naddle 
Forest  on  the  left,  the  variegated  trees  of  the  latter 
“richly  feathering  the  hillside,”  to  quote  Wordsworth’s 
phrase.  Even  finer,  however,  is  the  view  a  little  farther 
on,  where  the  Measand  beck  descends  in  miniature  cascades 
on  the  right,  while  a  flat  grassy  promontory  juts  out 
nearly  across  the  lake.  The  mountains  at  its  head  are 
now  full  in  view — Harter  Fell,  Highstreet,  and  Kidsty 
Pike.  A  steep  shoulder  from  the  last-named  ridge  seems 
to  block  up  the  valley  beyond  the  lake  ;  and  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  occupied  by  the  mirror-like  water  which,  while 
it  cannot  compare  in  grandeur  or  variety  with  its  better- 
known  sisters,  certainly  possesses  a  reposeful  beauty 
inferior  to  none  of  them,  and  adds  the  finishing  touch  to 
an  exceedingly  perfect  picture. 

Passing  the  head  of  the  lake  and  the  tiny  church,  one 
of  the  many  reputed  smallest  in  England,  we  wind  round 
the  mountain  spur  that  seemed  to  block  the  way,  and 
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reach  the  hamlet  of  Mardale  Green,  our  goal  for  the 
day.  If  several  parties  come  together,  the  Dun  Bull  may 
have  difficulty  in  entertaining  them  all,  in  spite  of  recent 
additions.  The  pedestrian,  however,  will  find  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  ;  and  those  whose  fate  compels  them  to 
return  the  way  they  came,  as  must  be  done  in  driving, 
should  spend  an  hour  or  two  strolling  up  the  valley,  at 
least  as  far  as  Small  Water,  a  fine  lonely  tarn  under  the 
precipices  of  Harter  Fell. 

The  path  climbing  the  hill  behind  the  Dun  Bull  begins 
the  route  by  Swindale  to  Bampton  or  Shap,  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  next  col  to  the  left  up  the  valley  is  Gatescarth 
Pass  (1950  feet),  crossed  by  a  well-marked  track  leading 
into  Longsleddale  (see  p.  21).  Farther  up  still,  and  just 
beyond  Small  Water,  is  Nan  Bield  (2100  feet),  a  pass 
crossed  by  a  steep  path,  which  drops  on  the  other  side 
with  equal  steepness  to  the  Kentmere  Valley  (see  p.  22). 

Several  routes  cross  the  ridge  of  Hiylistrcet  from  Mar- 
dale  to  Patterdale.  The  easiest  to  follow  is  a  fairly  marked 
path,  practicable  for  ponies,  which  strikes  off  just  below  the 
Church  up  the  glen  called  Riggindale,  ascends  Kidsty  Pike 
(2560  feet),  and  drops  on  the  other  side  to  Hayeswater, 
a  small  lake  past  which,  through  the  hamlet  of  Hartsop,  we 
come  down  into  Patterdale  just  below  Brothers  Water.  An 
excellent  round  is  to  ascend  Highstreet  from  Small  Water, 
— the  easiest  route  is  by  the  top  of  Nan  Bield, — follow  the 
ridge  along  to  the  head  of  the  Measand  Beck,  and  descend 
beside  that  stream  to  Hawes  Water.  From  Nan  Bield 
again  we  may  cross  the  moor  in  a  north-westerly  direc¬ 
tion,  past  Bleathivaite  Crag  and  Thornthwaite  Crag  to 
Thresthwaite  Hause,  whence  we  may  descend  on  the  right 
to  Hartsop,  or  on  the  left  to  Troutbeck,  while  another 
hour’s  walking  straight  ahead  would  bring  us  to  the  inn 
on  Kirkstone  Pass ;  or,  before  reaching  Thresthwaite  Hause, 
the  Hayeswaier  Glen  may  be  descended  on  the  right,  and 
the  pony  path  to  Patterdale  joined  beyond  the  lake.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  chief  walks,  requiring  the  use  of  map  and 
compass  (unless  a  guide  be  taken),  which  can  be  made  on 
the  fells  about  Hawes  Water.  On  most  of  them  indications 
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of  a  path  will  be  found,  but  hardly  sufficient  for  guidance. 
The  active  pedestrian,  accustomed  to  make  his  way  about 
the  hills,  would  have  ample  occupation  for  many  days  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mardale. 

ULLSWATER 

Principal  Village  :  Patterdale,  at  head  of  lake. 

Postal  Address  :  “Patterdale,  vid  Penrith,  Cumberland." 

Hotels  :  UUswater,  first-class,  at  steamer  pier ;  Wood’s  Temperance,  near  it ; 
Patterdale  (C),  in  village,  1  mile  from  pier ;  White  Lion,  small,  in 
village.  Numerous  lodging-houses. 

Other  Hotels  :  At  Pooley  Bridge  (see  Penrith),  Dockray,  and  Howtown  (see 
below).  Brackenrigg  Hotel,  2  miles  from  Pooley  Bridge,  on  west  side 
of  lake. 

Ullswater,  the  second  largest  of  the  English  lakes, 
and  generally  considered  to  bear  the  palm  for  grandeur, 
as  distinguished  from  richness  and  softer  beauty,  among  its 
sisters  of  Lakeland,  lies  some  distance  apart  in  a  region 
of  its  own,  and  is  usually  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
excursion.  Its  head  indeed  can  be  easily  reached  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Windermere  or  Ambleside,  but 
those  who  adopt  this  route  get  a  most  imperfect  idea  of 
its  real  merits.  Like  all  the  other  lakes,  it  is  best 
approached  from  below,  and  the  views  obtained  from  a 
boat  on  its  waters  are  finer  than  those  from  the  road. 
Penrith,  therefore,  should  be  chosen  as  the  starting-point, 
and  the  excursion  made  by  coach  to  Pooley  Bridge,  thence 
by  steamer  (commences  running  in  April)  up  the  lake. 

From  Penrith  to  Patterdale  being  a  matter  of  little 
more  than  two  hours,  the  excursion  is  frequently  con¬ 
tinued  over  Kirhtone  Pass  to  Windermere  or  Ambleside 
the  same  day.  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
route  taken  in  1895  by  the  German  Emperor,  whose 
advisors,  no  doubt,  considered  it  the  best  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  him  to  the  characteristic  glories  of  Lakeland.  It 
need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  such  a  hurried  visit 
does  scant  justice  to  scenery  which  can  only  be  properly 
enjoyed  at  leisure  and  under  varying  aspects. 

We  may  add  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  our  remarks 
about  public  conveyances  apply  only  to  the  four  summer 
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months  from  June  to  September.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  small  village  of  Patterdale,  metropolis  though  it 
be  of  this  district,  can  only  be  reached  by  “  hiring”  from 
Penrith  or  by  the  mail-gig  which  in  winter  forms  its  sole 
regular  communication  with  the  outer  world.  For  this 
reason,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  is  not  a  place  of  much  resort 
at  Christmas  or  Easter  time,  but  becomes  lively  enough  in 
summer,  with  its  steamer  four  times  a  day  and  its  numerous 
coaches  from  Bowness,  Windermere,  and  Ambleside. 

Patterdale  can  also  be  reached  direct  from  Keswick, 
the  usual  route  being  by  rail  to  Troutbeck  Station,  on  the 
Keswick  and  Penrith  line  (to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  other  Troutbeck  near  Windermere),  thence  by 
coach  twice  a  day.  An  alternative  driving  route  from 
Keswick  is  by  the  Yale  of  St.  John,  thence  by  a  newly 
opened  road  from  Wanthwaite  Bridge  over  Matterdale 
Common  to  Dockray,  where  it  joins  the  route  from 
Troutbeck  Station.  Fine  as  this  last  route  undoubtedly 
is,  especially  taken  in  the  reverse  direction,  we  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  recommend  the  route  by  Pooley  Bridge  in  preference 
for  a  first  visit,  and  even  advise  sojourners  at  Keswick  to 
make  the  slight  extra  round  involved  in  going  on  by  train 
to  Penrith,  arranging  if  possible  to  take  one  of  the  other 
routes  in  returning  to  Keswick. 

Walkers  can  reach  Ullswater  by  various  routes,  from 
Windermere,  Ambleside,  or  Grasmere,  Thirlmere  or  Keswick, 
or  from  Hawes  Water  and  Kentmere.  These  routes 
will  be  found  mentioned  in  their  places.  The  road 
over  Matterdale  Common  just  referred  to,  which  till  lately 
was  a  rough  track,  is  the  best  pedestrian  approach  from 
the  Keswick  neighbourhood,  unless  one  of  the  passes  over 
Helvellyn  be  preferred. 

Coach  and  Steamer  service  daily  from  Easter  to  begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  to  and  from  Penrith  (the  station  for 
Ullswater).  For  time-tables  and  further  particulars  apply 
to  William  Scott,  Public  Offices,  Penrith. 

The  road  from  Penrith  to  Pooley  Bridge  has  already 
been  described.  The  coaches  set  down  their  passengers  at 
the  little  pier  beyond  the  village.  The  steamer  which  we 
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now  enter,  though  not  large,  is  well  appointed,  and  a 
commodious  cabin  provides  shelter  in  the  not  uncommon 
case  of  rain.  The  first-class  accommodation  is  forward,  the 
“  steerage  ”  part  being  to  the  stern.  The  sail  up  the  lake 
occupies  a  little  over  an  hour,  only  one  call  being  made 
en  route,  at  Howtown  (hotel  of  same  name :  favourite 
station  for  fishermen),  a  small  hamlet  in  a  bay  on  the  east 
bank  :  reached  also  by  road  from  Pooley  Bridge.  For 
the  rest  of  the  way  there  is  nothing  to  divert  us  from 
the  view,  which  gains  in  grandeur  and  dignity  as  we 
advance.  The  lake  itself  is  about  eight  miles  long, 
divided  into  three  bends  or  reaches,  the  first  terminating  at 
Howtown,  the  second  about  Glencoin,  the  third  and  shortest 
reaching  thence  to  the  head.  The  first  reach  is  com¬ 
paratively  uninteresting.  Dunmallet,  a  rounded  hill  on  our 
right  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  was  praised  as  a  view¬ 
point  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  is  crowned  by  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  fort.  (The  road  takes  the  western  bank, 
passing  before  the  Brackenrigg  Hotel  and  behind  Hallsteads, 
both  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  lake,  thereafter 
following  the  margin  closely  for  the  rest  of  the  way.)  As 
we  near  Howtown,  opposite  Hallsteads,  the  second  reach 
discloses  itself  to  the  right.  The  hills  now  descend  more 
steeply  to  the  lake,  especially  on  the  east  side,  where 
Hallin  Fell  and  Birk  Fell  leave  room  only  for  a  scrambling 
path  between  them  and  the  water.  Helvellyn  comes  into 
sight  ahead,  and  to  our  right  Gowbarrow  Park  attracts  by 
its  sylvan  vistas  and  “  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed.” 
Farther  still,  the  road  from  Dockray  comes  steeply  down 
on  the  right,  near  which  Lyulph’s  Tower  may  be  seen  in 
passing.  Another  wooded  park  succeeds,  that  of  Glencoin, 
beyond  and  behind  which  the  glen  of  that  name  is  seen 
descending  from  the  heights  of  Helvellyn.  At  a  little 
islet  called  House  Holm  the  steamer  turns  sharply  to  the 
left,  and  the  third  and  finest  reach  of  the  lake  is  before 
us.  This  last  bend  has  been  absurdly  compared  to  the 
uppermost  reach  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Such  compari¬ 
sons  only  bring  ridicule  on  their  makers,  but  our  English 
lake  has  a  nobility  of  its  own,  best  seen  perhaps  under 
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mingled  light  and  shade,  when  the  mists  are  darkening 
about  Helvellyn,  and  the  hecks  foam  down  the  precipitous 
hillsides.  Before  us  is  Patterdale ,  bosomed  deep  among 
lonely  hills,  and  the  height  to  our  left  is  Place  Fell,  pre¬ 
sently  to  be  described  as  an  excursion  from  Patterdale. 
But  the  chief  view  is  to  the  right,  where  Glencoin,  Glen- 
ridding,  and  Grisedale  run  successively  up  into  the 
mountains,  and  the  long  level  top  of  Helvellyn  finely 
closes  in  the  prospect.  The  steep  hill  beyond  Grisedale 
is  St.  Sunday  Crag,  a  splendid  view-point  over  the  lake 
in  itself,  hut  usually  taken  in  connection  with  other 
heights  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  ramble  over  the 
mountains. 

Almost  before  we  have  time  to  take  in  the  full  extent 
of  this  view,  the  steamer  is  pulling  up  at  the  little  pier 
beside  the  Ullswater  Hotel,  half  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
actual  head  of  the  lake.  Those  who  are  going  on  the 
same  day  in  the  direction  of  Windermere  will  find  coaches 
waiting  on  the  road  above  the  pier,  but  should  endeavour 
at  least  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  this  delightful 
locality.  Four  o’clock,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  is  quite 
soon  enough  to  leave  for  Windermere,  and  this  is  a 
favourite  hour  for  the  chars-a-bancs  to  start.  In  the 
interval  the  tourist  may  either  take  a  boat  to  Air  a  Force, 
or  across  the  lake  to  Silver  Hill,  or,  if  an  active  walker,  may 
undertake  the  ascent  of  Place  Fell,  a  climb  of  some  1700 
feet.'  Our  descriptions  of  these,  however,  are  intended 
for  more  leisurely  travellers,  able  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  at  least  in  a  place  which,  with  its  various 
excursions,  would  provide  sufficient  entertainment  for  a 
stay  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

There  is  little  to  detain  us  in  Patterdale  itself.  The 
old  village  lies  a  mile  from  the  pier,  some  twenty  to 
thirty  houses  clustered  between  the  Church  and  the  Post 
Office,  round  what  was  once  the  only  inn  of  the  district, 
now  so  thriving  on  tourist  custom  that  its  church  is  lit 
by  electric  light.  A  new  village  is  springing  up  near  the 
pier,  consisting  mostly  of  lodging-houses,  but  boasting  a 
post  office  of  its  own.  Pleasant  walks  can  be  taken  up 
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the  Glenridding  or  Grisedale  valleys,  though  the  former  is 
sadly  marred  by  the  debris  and  stream-pollution  of  the 
lead -works.  But  most  visitors  will  lose  little  time  in 
starting  for  one  or  other  of  the  following  excursions. 

Aira  Force. — This  fine  waterfall,  immortalised  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  poem  “  The  Somnambulist  ”  and  else¬ 
where,  is  3  miles  down  the  lake  from  the  landing- 
pier,  and  can  be  reached  either  by  road  or  rowing-boat. 
The  road  keeps  close  to  the  lake,  passing  under  Stybarrow 
Crag,  where  formerly  there  was  room  only  for  a  narrow 
path,  and  over  the  stream  coming  down  from  Glencoin. 
A  mile  beyond  the  latter,  and  shortly  after  passing  the 
foot  of  the  road  to  Dockray,  the  path  to  the  waterfall 
diverges  to  the  left  immediately  after  crossing  the  beck 
which  comes  from  it.  A  guide  may  be  obtained  at 
Lyulph’s  Tower,  the  fine  ivy-clad  building  to  our  right, 
but  the  path  is  unmistakable,  and  leads  in  half  a  mile  to 
the  “Force.”  Bridges  span  the  stream  above  and  below 
the  fall,  and  from  the  upper  a  path  conducts  back  into 
the  Dockray  road.  It  is  worth  while  to  follow  the  road 
up  to  Dockray  (Royal  Hotel),  nearly  a  mile  farther,  and 
in  returning  to  take  a  plain  and  pleasant  path  that 
traverses  Glencoin  Park,  from  which  perhaps  the  finest 
view  of  the  upper  reach  of  the  lake  is  obtained. 

Lyulph’s  Tower  is  a  modern  erection  on  an  ancient  site. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  connected  with  Ulf  or  Ulpho,  first 
Baron  of  Greystoke,  from  whom  Ullswater,  or  Ulpho’s 
Water,  takes  its  name. 

Silver  Hill  and  the  path  to  Ilovjtown. — The  rough 
path  on  the  farther  side  of  the  lake,  which  can  be  reached 
from  Patterdale  village,  as  described  in  our  next  excursion, 
is  conveniently  got  at  by  rowing  across  from  the  steam¬ 
boat  pier,  saving  a  round  of  some  2  miles  on  foot.  It 
should  then  be  followed  for  a  short  way  down  the  shore, 
through  pleasant  woods  and  pastures,  till  we  reach  the 
projecting  cape  opposite  Glencoin,  just  at  the  entrance  to 
the  third  or  highest  reach  of  the  lake.  From  this  pro- 
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montory,  known  as  Silver  Hill,  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
the  head  of  Ullswater  is  obtained.  • 

The  path  can  be  followed  all  the  way  to  Howtown,  but 
it  is  long  and  rough,  and  we  recommend  it  to  be  rather 
taken  in  the  reverse  direction,  as  suggested  in  our  next 
excursion.  If  it  is  followed,  time  will  be  saved  at  the 
end  by  passing  inside  instead  of  outside  Hallin  Fell  (see 
below),  and  the  return  can  be  made  up  Boardale  and 
across  Boardale  Hause.  Taken  by  itself,  however,  the 
walk  to  Silver  Hill  is  easy  and  pleasant,  and  should  not 
be  omitted  by  any  one  having  an  hour  to  spare. 

Place  Fell  (2154  feet). — A  short  climb  of  an  hour 
from  Patterdale  village  will  place  us  on  this  commanding 
view -point.  Even  those  unable  for  the  whole  climb 
should  endeavour  to  reach  the  half-way  height  of  Boardale 
Hause,  and  in  returning  thence  follow  the  side  of  the 
lake  for  some  distance  in  the  direction  of  Silver  Hill. 

Take  the  private  road  leading  across  the  valley  from 
near  the  Post  Office.  On  reaching  the  farm  at  the  other 
side  a  green  path  will  be  seen  ascending  the  hill  obliquely 
to  the  right.  This  is  the  ascent  to  Boardale  Hause ,  while 
the  path  for  Silver  Hill  (see  last  excursion)  is  the  higher 
of  the  two  to  the  left.  A  short  and  not  very  steep  climb, 
with  continually  widening  views  up  Patterdale,  brings 
us  to  the  Hause,  from  which  we  look  over  Boardale  to 
Highstreet  in  front,  and  on  turning  round  enjoy  a  vastly 
finer  view  of  the  Helvellyn  range  than  can  be  obtained 
from  below.  Diverging  to  the  left,  the  path  now  mounts 
Place  Fell  in  a  direction  away  from  Ullswater,  till  after 
a  while  it  doubles  steeply  back,  and  then  follows  the  ridge 
to  the  top.  This  last  half  of  the  climb  is  considerably 
steeper  than  the  first  half,  but  the  noble  view  from  the 
summit  well  repays  exertion.  Helvellyn  is  seen  in  full 
grandeur,  with  Saddleback  and  Skiddaw  to  the  right,  and 
Fairfield  to  the  left.  Below,  we  look  right  down  the  lake 
to  Penrith,  and  to  the  east  the  view  is  bounded  by  the 
long  ridge  of  Highstreet,  appearing  over  the  intervening 
system  of  valleys  known  collectively  as  Martindale. 
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The  descent  can  be  made  to  Howtovm  in  about  2 
hours,  by  descending  into  Boardale  and  following  it  down 
to  the  foot.  But  the  same  time  can  be  perhaps  better 
employed  by  the  active  walker  thus.  Follow  the  ridge 
round  till  it  sinks  toward  the  lake,  and  tlien  descend  in 
the  direction  of  Hallin  Fell,  the  bold  point  that  juts  out 
into  the  lake  just  above  Howtown.  Where  the  descent 
becomes  steeper,  a  grass  path  will  be  found,  leading  down 
to  Sandvrick,  a  park-like  property  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  ;  and  just  above  this  will  be  struck  the  path  already 
mentioned  as  leading  to  Howtown.  It  is  rough  enough, 
and  has  numerous  ups  and  downs,  but  it  will  conduct 
back  to  Patterdale  in  little  longer  time  than  would  have 
been  taken  to  reach  Howtown  from  the  top  of  Place  Fell. 
The  whole  round  makes  the  best  3  or  4  hours’  walk  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Patterdale,  the  views  being  very 
fine  all  the  way,  perhaps  finest  from  Hallin  Fell  (1271 
feet),  which  is  easily  climbed  from  Howtown. 

More  serious  excursions  are  to  two  of  the  monarchs  of 
Lakeland,  which  have  a  right  to  figure  in  more  than  one 
of  our  sections,  but  on  the  whole  seem  best  dealt  with 
here,  standing  to  either  side  of  Patterdale. 

Helvellyn  (3118  feet). — The  ascent  of  this  mountain, 
the  highest  in  England  after  the  two  chief  heights  of  the 
Scafell  range,  is  usually  made  from  Patterdale,  the  slopes 
on  this  side,  though  longer,  being  less  unbrokenly  steep 
than  on  the  Thirlmere  side.  It  can  also  be  climbed 
from  G-rasmere  via  Grisedale  Pass,  a  long  but  interesting 
ascent  of  about  4  hours.  The  shortest  ascents  are 
those  from  Wytheburn  and  Thirlspot  (see  Thirlmere ),  made 
by  steep  but  unmistakable  paths  in  less  than  2  hours. 
The  contrast  between  the  steep  western  sides  and  the 
more  gradual  descent  by  successive  slopes  toward  Ullswater 
is  a  point  worth  noticing. 

The  ascent  from  Patterdale  occupies  about  3  hours, 
the  descent  2,  for  ordinary  walkers.  Ponies  can  be 
taken  all  the  way  by  either  of  two  bridle-paths.  The 
first  of  these  starts  near  the  Ullswater  Hotel,  leads  up  the 
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Glenridding  valley  past  the  smelting  works, — just  beyond 
which  a  cart  track  to  the  right,  ascending  to  the  Sticks 
Pass,  must  be  avoided, — proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain  till,  Keppelcove  Tarn  is  sighted,  then  bends  to 
the  right,  ascending  sharply,  strikes  the  summit-line  at 
the  back  of  the  Tarn,  and  follows  it  to  the  left  till  the 
cairn  is  reached.  The  other  and  perhaps  more  interesting 
route  begins  by  following  the  Griscdale  valley  for  about 
half  a  mile,  then  crosses  the  stream  and  ascends  the  hill 
opposite,  zigzagging  up  a  moory  plateau  till  we  sight  Red 
Tarn,  after  which  it  ascends  to  the  right  by  Swirrel  Edge 
directly  to  the  summit.  Walkers  may  take  the  alterna¬ 
tive  route  on  the  left  of  the  tarn  by  Striding  Edge,  a  ridge 
which  has  a  bad  name  as  the  scene  of  the  accident  com¬ 
memorated  in  Wordsworth’s  and  Scott’s  poems  on  the 
faithful  dog  that  watched  over  his  master’s  body,  but 
which  presents  no  difficulty  on  a  summer  day  to  any  one 
possessing  a  reasonably  good  head.  At  the  top  of  this 
ridge,  overlooking  the  scene  of  the  accident,  is  a  cairn 
with  memorial  tablet  erected  in  1891  by  Canon  Rawnsley 
and  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

The  “  dark  brow  of  tbe  mighty  Helvellyn  ”  is  found 
provided  with  stone  seats  at  the  top  and  high  walls  to 
break  the  wind.  The  view  from  this  summit  is  deservedly 
celebrated,  its  central  position  giving  it  an  advantage  over 
both  Skiddaw  and  Scafell  Pike.  It  ranges  from  the 
Dumfriesshire  hills  on  the  north  to  the  Yorkshire  moors 
round  Ingleborough  on  the  south  or  south-east,  and 
embraces  practically  the  whole  range  of  the  Lake  Country, 
though  particular  districts  are  of  course  hidden  by  inter¬ 
vening  mountains.  Derwentwater,  Thirlmere,  and  Gras¬ 
mere  are  thus  concealed,  at  any  rate  from  the  actual 
summit,  but  Bassenthwaite,  Coniston,  Windermere,  and 
Ullswater  are  visible,  and  if  the  tourist  ramble  about 
the  broad  moory  plateau  which  forms  the  summit, 

Obtaining  ampler  boon,  at  every  step, 

Of  visual  sovereignty, 

he  may  reach  points  which  bring  some  of  the  others  into 
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view.  The  long  ridge  of  Helvellyn  dips  but  gradually  in 
either  direction.  Towards  Grasmere,  indeed,  there  are 
some  2  miles  of  nearly  level  walking  before  you  reach  the 
rapid  descent  to  the  head  of  the  Grisedale  Pass.  Not 
shapely  beauty,  but  sheer  immense  mass,  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  characteristic  of  Helvellyn  ;  and  the  wanderer  who 
tracks  its  ridge-line  either  southward  in  this  direction, 
or  northward  till  it  sinks  into  the  valley  w'here  runs 
the  Keswick  and  Penrith  railway,  will  be  duly  impressed 
with  the  extent  of  ground  so  covered,  as  well  as  with  the 
necessity  of  being  shod  with  his  best  and  most  wet-resist¬ 
ing  hoots. 

For  the  descent,  the  tourist  returning  to  Ullswater  has 
the  choice  of  the  two  pony  tracks  ( Striding  Edge  needs 
care  in  descending,  especially  at  first),  or  of  the  Grisedale 
route  above  mentioned,  which  also  will  be  taken  by  those 
descending  to  Grasmere.  On  the  opposite  side  from  Ulls¬ 
water  two  pony  tracks  descend,  one  to  Wytheburn,  above 
Thirlmere,  the  other  to  Thirlspot  at  its  foot.  These  are 
not  easily  found  if  there  is  mist ;  and  in  such  conditions, 
failing  a  guide,  a  map  and  compass  are  indispensable 
adjuncts,  as  the  size  and  level  character  of  the  summit- 
ridge  make  it  peculiarly  easy  to  miss  the  proper  points  of 
descent.  That  for  Wytheburn  diverges  to  the  right  from 
the  Grisedale  or  Grasmere  track  some  10  minutes  from 
the  summit  -  cairn  ;  that  for  Thirlspot  leaves  the  ridge 
nearly  opposite  the  point  where  the  Glenridding  pony 
track  reaches  it. 

Highstreet  (2663  feet). — This  mountain  is  most  easily 
ascended  from  Patterdale,  and  a  rough  track  crosses  the 
summit-ridge  to  Mardale  (Hawes  Water). 

Highstreet,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  road  running  along  it,  is,  more  markedly 
even  than  Helvellyn,  not  a  single  height  but  a  ridge.  It 
would  be  a  grand  walk  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of 
this  ridge  from  IVindermere  to  Penrith,  ascending  the  Hag 
Ghyll  branch  of  the  Troutbeclc  Valley  by  the  supposed  line 
of  the  Roman  road  over  Thornthwaite  Crag  to  the  top, 
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thence  still  on  over  High  Raise  and  Lade  Pot,  with  Hawes 
Water  and  the  Lowther  Valley  to  the  right  and  Ullswater 
to  the  left,  till  at  last  the  ridge  sinks  into  level  ground 
between  Pooley  Bridge  and  Askham.  Less  heroic  walkers 
can  reach  the  highest  point  from  Ambleside  via  Kirhstone 
Pass,  ascending  the  hill  on  the  farther  side  of  the  pass 
[Caudate  Moor),  and  striking  the  Highstreet  ridge  at  Thorn- 
thwaite  Crag.  But  the  shortest  ascent  is  that  from  Mar- 
dale,  mentioned  in  our  last  sub-section  (p.  52),  and  the 
next  shortest  and  the  most  generally  convenient  is  the 
one  now  to  be  described. 

The  pony  route  from  Patterdale  follows  the  high-road 
to  Kirkstoiie  Pass  (see  end  of  this  section)  for  about  2 
miles,  and  then  a  cart  road  on  the  left  leading  to  Hartsop 
village.  Do  not  turn  to  the  right  up  Thresthwaite  Glen,  a 
valley  running  almost  parallel  to  the  main  one,  and  lead¬ 
ing  by  a  steep  pass  over  to  the  Troutbeck  Valley ;  but 
continue  ascending  beside  the  brook  which  comes  down 
straight  in  front  till  you  sight  Hayeswater.  The  pony 
path  crosses  the  stream  twice,  then,  leaving  the  lake  on 
the  right,  ascends  till  it  reaches  a  gate  in  the  corner  formed 
by  two  walls  meeting.  Joined  here  by  the  pedestrian 
route  via  Boardale  House  and  Angle  Tarn,  it  now  bends  to 
the  right,  and  reaches  the  summit  ridge  without  further 
difficulty. 

The  summit  of  Highstreet  is  an  immense  green  plateau, 
without  even  a  cairn  to  mark  the  actual  highest  point. 
The  views  in  all  directions  are  wide  and  interesting,  re¬ 
sembling  in  general  features  those  obtained  from  Helvellyn. 
Of  that  range,  of  course,  and  of  the  Fairfield  ridge,  we 
have  a  noble  near  view,  and  the  Scafell  heights  appear 
beyond.  Particularly  interesting,  however,  is  the  out¬ 
look  over  the  intricate  system  of  glens  close  below  us  on 
all  sides.  The  shepherds  from  these  glens  were  used  to 
meet  here  on  Midsummer  Day  and  hold  games  on  the 
ample  greensward.  It  will  be  seen  how  convenient  a 
place  of  gathering  it  formed. 

The  pony  path  to  Mardale  continues  over  Kidsty  Pike, 
the  prominent  projection  in  the  direction  of  Hawes  Water, 
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descends  tlience  into  Riggindale,  and  so  reaches  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Another  route  is  to  skirt  round  the  heads 
of  Blea  Tarn  (perhaps  the  finest  of  several  lakelets  of 
this  name)  and  Small  Water  to  Nan  Bield  Pass,  and  de¬ 
scend  the  glen  to  Mardale.  The  pedestrian  who  has 
ascended  via  Hartsoj o,  and  is  returning  to  Patterdale, 
should  descend  by  Angle  Tarn  and  Boardale  Hause  ;  if  he 
ascended  this  way,  he  should  keep  the  ridge  to  Thorn- 
thwaite  Crag,  marked  by  a  tall  cairn, — whence  is  a  finer 
view  aver  Windermere  than  from  the  summit,- — and  de¬ 
scend  by  either  the  Hayeswater  or  the  Tliresthwaite  glen. 
Yet  another  route  is  to  continue  along  the  ridge  in  the 
opposite  direction,  over  High  Raise  (2634  feet),  and  de¬ 
scend  into  the  Martindale  glens  for  Howtown  or  Boardale. 
Each  and  all  of  these  are  excellent  lines  of  travel,  afford¬ 
ing  remunerative  views  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  to  content  one¬ 
self  with  a  simple  ascent  and  descent  when  a  very  slight 
addition  of  time  and  toil  will  so  extensively  increase  the 
attractions  of  this  expedition. 

St.  Sunday  Crag  (2756  feet),  between  the  ridges  of 
Idighstreet  and  Helvellyn,  might  be  ascended  in  an  hour 
or  two  for  a  good  view  over  Ullswater,  above  which  it 
stands.  The  track  up  the  Grisedale  Valley  should  be 
followed  as  far  as  a  farm,  half  an  hour  on  the  way. 
Just  beyond  this  a  path  goes  up  on  the  left,  leading  to 
the  ridge,  where  one  turns  to  the  right  for  the  summit. 

Among  other  long  walks,  for  which  we  cannot  afford 
detailed  description,  the  following  may  be  suggested  : — 

1.  Over  Sticks  Pass  (2450  feet)  to  Thirlmere  and  Kes¬ 
wick,  a  route  which  combines  all  the  fatigue  of  climbing 
Helvellyn  with  the  disadvantage  of  not  reaching  the  actual 
summit,  but  which  presents  fine  views  in  descending. 

2.  The  ascent  of  Fairfield  (2863  feet)  by  the  ridge 
between  Deepdale  and  Dovedale,  returning  over  St.  Sunday 
Crag — a  noble  mountain  walk,  with  magnificent  prospects. 
(Cf.  our  Ambleside  Section,  ascent  of  Fairfield.) 

3.  Hawes  Water  over  the  Fells,  either  striking  direct 
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across  from  Boardale  Hause  to  the  top  of  the  Measand 
Beck,  or  keeping  the  ridge  above  Angle  Tarn  and  Hayes- 
water  to  the  col  between  Kidsty  Pike  and  Hiyhstreet. 
(Cf.  ascent  of  Highstreet.) 

4.  Troutbeck  by  Thresthwaite  Cove,  an  alternative  route 
to  Kirkstone  Pass,  not  much  longer  than  the  high-road. 
A  climb  over  the  ridge  to  the  left,  as  we  descend  toward 
Troutbeck ,  would  conduct  into  the  Kentmere  Valley,  near 
Froswick  and  III  Bell  mountains.  (Cf.  Windermere  Section.) 

5.  Ambleside  by  Gaiston  and  Scandale  glens,  a  direct 
but  somewhat  arduous  route.  In  all  these  walks,  indeed, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  knapsack  to  be  sent  round  by 
coach. 

Many  other  routes  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
active  walker.  For  shorter  rambles  the  recesses  of  Deep- 
dale  and  Dovedale  supply  many  pleasant  nooks,  and  Angle 
Tarn  and  Hayeswater  both  provide  occupation  for  the 
fisherman. 

The  driving  excursions  from  Patterdale  are  limited, 
being  confined  to  the  road  down  the  lake,  with  its  off¬ 
shoot  to  Dockray  and  Keswick,  and  the  road  up  the  valley 
to  Brothers  Water  and  Kirkstone  Pass.  For  ponies,  the 
best  excursion  is  by  the  Grisedale  Pass  (nearly  2000  feet) 
to  Grasmere,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  (say  3  hours)  by 
a  rough  but  not  difficult  track,  which  leads  close  under 
the  precipices  of  Helvellyn.  (For  a  more  detailed  account 
of  this  route  see  our  Grasmere  Section.)  The  return  from 
Grasmere  may  be  made  by  road,  through  Ambleside  and 
over  Kirkstone  Pass,  a  distance  of  14  miles. 

We  conclude  this  section  with  the  main  road  on  which 
so  many  coaches  ply  between  Ullswater  and  Windermere 
by  the  valley  of  Brothers  Water.  This  little  lake  or 
large  tarn  takes  its  name  from  the  accident  of  two  brothers 
losing  their  lives  in  it.  The  near  end  is  2  miles  from 
Patterdale  village,  the  inn  beyond  the  farther  end  about 
3^.  Walkers  who  wish  to  make  a  circuit  would  find  at 
the  inn  a  way  down  the  side  opposite  that  taken  by  the 
coach. 
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Beyond  Brothers  Water  Inn  the  road  ascends  steeply 
for  some  2  miles  to  the  Kirkstone  Pass  (1480  feet),  at  the 
height  of  which  the  roads  to  Ambleside  and  Windermere 
separate  (see  p.  71).  From  this  point  onward  onr  de¬ 
scriptions  will  be  found  in  the  Windermere  and  Ambleside 
Sections. 


From  Penrith  there  is,  of  course,  direct  communication 
by  rail  with  Keswick,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  less. 
The  first  station  is  Blcncow,  beyond  which  fine  champaign 
views  open  on  the  right,  while  the  Lake  peaks  come  well 
into  view  in  front.  Passing  Penrnddock,  we  next  reach 
Troutbeck  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Windermere  Trout- 
beck),  whence  there  is  a  road  to  Patterdale.  At  Threlkeld 
we  look  down  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  then  the  railway 
traverses  the  Greta  Valley,  by  the  side  of  Saddleback, 
coming  thus  into  the  plain  between  Derwentwater  and 
Bassenthwaite  Water,  where  stands  Keswick  at  the  foot  of 
Sltiddaw. 
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CENTRAL  SECTION 

In  this  section  we  include  several  resorts  forming  the 
central  part  of  Lakeland.  Ambleside,  Grasmere,  Coniston, 
Langdale,  are  independently  well  off  for  hotels,  but  the 
others  are  frequently  visited  from  Ambleside,  which, 
though  standing  upon  the  edge  of  this  district,  must 
rank  as  its  centre. 


AMBLESIDE 

Hotels :  Queen's,  Salutation,  J Write  Lion  (C),  Royal  Oak  Inn. — Private  Hotels: 

Slater's,  Wansfell  Tower ,  Smallwood  (C),  Robinson's  Temperance  (C),  etc. 
On  the  lake:  Waterhead,  County  Temperance  Inn — Low  Wood  (over  a  mile 
along  the  shore). 

Lodgings  can  easily  be  found  in  the  village,  but  much  run  upon  in  the 
season. 

Distances  :  Windermere  Station ,  5  miles  ;  Bowness ,  6  miles ;  Patter  dale, 
9  miles  ;  Coniston  Station,  8  miles  ;  Keswick,  16  miles. 

Here  we  are  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Lake  District ; 
and  there  are  many  who  maintain  that,  on  the  whole, 
Ambleside  is  its  most  tempting  spot.  With  the  one  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  out  of  sight  of  the  lake,  it  “forms  the 
axle  of  a  wheel  of  beauty,”  as  Mr.  James  Payn  well  says, 
set  about  on  all  sides,  except  that  open  to  Windermere, 
with  mountains  and  valleys  offering  varied  charms  of 
scenery.  No  wonder,  then,  that  its  outskirts  have  been 
selected  as  retreat  or  as  residence  by  so  many  distinguished 
strangers — Mrs.  Hemans,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
Miss  Martineau,  besides  the  constellation  of  genius  that 
made  Rydal  and  Grasmere  classic  ground. 
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The  irregular  and  rather  straggling  town  has  been 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  rebuilt,  especially  in  the 
lower  parts  that  stretch  out  towards  the  lake  landing- 
place  at  Waterhead.  Well  placed  on  open  ground  at  this 
end  is  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  whose  steeple  forms 
such  a  conspicuous  feature  from  many  points.  The  style 
of  the  church,  and  of  this  steeple  in  particular,  has  been 
much  criticised  as  wanting  in  severe  simplicity  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  architect  himself,  Sir  G.  Scott,  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  work  as  out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings. 
The  building  is  at  least  impressive,  and  its  interior 
spacious,  enriched  with  coloured  windows,  most  of  which 
cannot  be  admired  unless  from  association  with  the 
memories  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  The  principal 
one  in  the  north-east  corner  is  that  to  Wordsworth,  con¬ 
tributed  by  English  and  American  lovers  of  his  poetry. 
In  the  south-east  corner  is  one  to  the  memory  of  W.  E. 
Forster  and  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The  new  Reredos  is  of 
richly  carved  alabaster. 

Rush-bearing. — An  annual  ceremony  takes  place  at  Amble- 
side  on  the  village  festival,  which  the  stranger  may  think 
himself  fortunate  in  seeing,  as  a  pretty  enough  vestige  of  a 
very  ancient  observance.  On  the  eve  of  the  last  Sunday  in 
July  the  village  children  walk  in  procession  to  the  church, 
bearing  crosses  covered  with  flowers  (formerly  rushes),  which 
are  there  tastefully  disposed,  and  a  short  service  is  held.  On 
the  following  Monday  the  crosses  are  removed,  and  a  tea,  etc., 
given  to  all  the  children  in  the  village.  This  ceremony 
probably  dates  from  the  age  of  Gregory  IV.,  who  is  known 
to  have  recommended  to  the  early  disseminators  of  Christianity 
in  this  country  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
churches  wrested  from  the  Pagans,  the  converts  should  build 
themselves  huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees  about  their  churches, 
and  celebrate  the  solemnities  with  religious  feasting.  In  former 
times  the  rushes  were  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  the  garlands  remained  until  withered.  Possibly  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  covering  the  floors  of  buildings  with  rushes,  by  way  of 
protection  against  the  damp  earth,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  keeping  the  custom  in  existence  long  after  the 
origin  of  the  institution  had  been  forgotten.  "  The  cere¬ 
mony  of  Rush -bearing  has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  except 
in  Ambleside,  Grasmere,  and  a  few  other  Westmorland 
villages. 
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The  Old  Church  stands  up  the  hill  in  the  more  unini- 
provedly  picturesque  part  of  the  village,  where  a  weather¬ 
worn  water-mill  forms  an  admired  feature.  The  new 
portion  extends  rather  on  the  mile  of  low  ground  between 
Ambleside  of  pre-tourist  days  and  the  lake. 

Besides  the  direct  road  running  down  to  Waterhead, 
another  winds  round  past  the  church,  leaving  the  Coniston 
Road  at  Rothay  Bridge  ;  and  there  are  pleasant  paths 
forming  short  cuts  and  connections  between  the  two. 
The  piers  and  boating-stages  are  at  the  north-east  corner, 
opposite  which,  beyond  a  knoll  filling  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  a  patch  of  rushy  flat  shows  where  the  united  Rothay 
and  Brathay  enter  the  lake.  Just  beyond  the  river-mouth 
rise  walls  of  wooded  lock,  where,  in  the  morning,  swimmers 
could  get  a  good  plunge,  but  through  the  day  these  shaded 
depths  are  apt  to  be  occupied  by  fishing  parties. 

There  is  another  bathing-place  a  little  way  up  the 
river,  at  the  edge  of  the  “  Borrans,”  a  field  once  the  site 
of  a  Roman  camp,  where  coins,  urns,  etc.,  have  often  been 
discovered  ;  but  that  use  of  it  is  rather  winked  at  than 
permitted.  It  may  be  reached  by  a  narrow  lane  turning 
off  under  an  oak  on  the  right  of  the  sweep  from  the 
Coniston  road  to  Waterhead.  It  seems  a  pity  that,  with 
so  much  water  to  come  and  go  upon,  Ambleside  does  not 
treat  itself  to  a  good  bathing-place  such  as  there  is  at 
Keswick. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  Ambleside  is  a 
thriving  place  of  some  2500  inhabitants,  with  good  shops 
and  fair  hotels,  which  indeed  seem  hardly  up  to  the  mark 
expected  at  such  a  great  coaching  centre.  Should  a  rail¬ 
way  come  here,  the  village  would  soon  have  to  be  called 
a  town ;  but  this,  in  the  opinion  of  its  best  admirers,  is  a 
consummation  by  no  means  to  be  wished. 

WALKS  FROM  AMBLESIDE 

There  are  so  many  walks  and  drives  to  be  taken  from 
Ambleside  that  we  must  be  content  with  a  selection,  which, 
indeed,  would  keep  our  readers  on  their  legs  for  several 
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days ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  would  have 
formed  a  fair  idea  of  the  locality  for  themselves. 

The  most  obvious  roads  are  those  leading  along  the 
lake,  that  on  the  east  shore  to  Windermere  and  Bowness, 
which  goes  out  by  Waterliead,  and  keeps  for  its  first 
stretch  full  in  view  of  the  water  ;  while  the  road  by  the 
western  bank  has  to  bend  away  to  cross  the  bridges  of  the 
Rothay  and  the  Brathay,  then  for  2  or  3  miles  holds 
inland  among  park  and  wood  scenery,  joining  the  lake 
at  Wray  Bay ,  after  passing  near  Blelham  Tarn  on  the 
right. 

Stock  Ghyll  Force. — This  is  the  immediate  lion  of 
Ambleside,  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  path  (marked) 
from  the  'White  Lion  or  the  Salutation  Hotel,  or  behind 
the  Market  Hall.  Mounting  upwards,  we  come  to  a  gate 
where  at  present  3d.  must  be  paid  ;  but  a  box  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  lets  us  understand  that  a  fund  is  being  formed 
to  make  the  sight  toll-free  by  buying  out  the  proprietor’s 
rights.  The  walk  up  the  banks  through  this  enclosure 
shows  a  very  pretty  piece  of  woodland  scenery  ;  and 
when  in  full  force  the  fall  is  very  effective,  though  in  dry 
weather  the  sound  of  its  waters  is  as  gentle  as  the  cooing 
of  doves. 

Wansfell  Pike  (1597  feet). — This  is  a  walk  opened 
up  by  the  Lake  District  Association,  with  which  may  be 
combined  a  visit  to  Stock  Ghyll  Force ,  then  a  capital  round 
taken  by  Troutbeck,  about  7  miles.  The  way  is  at  first 
the  same  as  to  the  Force  ;  if  it  be  visited,  one  must  either 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  coming  back  to  the  gate,  or 
scramble  over  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  enclosure, 
where  the  more  agile  and  less  conscientious  tourist  will 
easily  get  into  his  road  again.  A  little  higher,  a 
ladder  and  direction-board  indicate  the  path  straight  up 
Wansfell,  marked  by  small  posts  or  pegs  all  the  way  over 
the  moors.  One  could  go  up  to  the  Pike  from  the  Force 
in  half  an  hour  ;  but  the  ascent  is  so  steep,  and  sometimes 
so  slippery,  that  few  will  escape  the  temptation  of  sitting 
down  at  intervals  to  admire  the  view  behind.  That  from 
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the  top  over  Windermere  is  so  fine  that  one  is  tempted  to 
pronounce  it  the  finest ;  and  behind  rise  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains — to  the  north-west  the  Red  Screes,  with  Hart 
Cray  and  Fairfield  beyond,  to  the  north  Kirlcstone  Pass 
leading  over  to  Patterdale,  to  the  north-east  Highstreet, 
Froswick,  and  III  Bell.  Just  beyond  us  to  the  north  is 
another  summit,  by  the  map  seeming  to  be  a  few  feet 
higher,  to  which  one’s  way  could  be  made  along  the 
ridge  ;  but  the  Pike  on  which  we  stand  is  the  more 
conspicuous. 

Descending  towards  the  Troutbeck  Valley,  our  path 
leads  more  gently  over  the  moors.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  we  gain  a  grassy  lane  that  would  lead  us  up 
towards  the  farther  height  of  Wansfell ;  taken  downwards, 
in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  it  brings  us  to  the 
road  running  above  the  west  side  of  Troutbeck.  Here  a 
turn  to  the  left  shows  the  well-known  Mortal  Man  Inn. 
A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  direction  is  the  Queen’s 
Head  Inn,  where  the  east  and  west  roads  through  Trout¬ 
beck  join  to  pass  over  to  Patterdale  (see  p.  71). 

If  in  no  need  of  solid  refreshment,  we  should  have  turned 
to  the  right,  to  pass  through  and  above  the  long,  straggling 
village  of  Troutbeck  with  its  quaint  houses.  Where  we 
gained  the  road,  coming  off  Wansfell,  it  is  about  4  miles 
back  to  Ambleside  by  Low  Wood  and  the  lake  shore.  A 
mile  or  more  would  be  added  by  taking  a  dip  to  the  left 
about  a  mile  on  our  way,  which  goes  round  by  Troutbeck 
Bridge.  We  can  help  those  who  scorn  high-roads  to  do 
most  of  the  distance  by  a  path.  Some  mile  or  so  from 
where  the  Low  Wood  road  has  turned  west  to  cut  across 
from  the  Troutbeck  Valley,  will  be  noticed  a  lane  leading 
up  obliquely  to  the  right,  and  a  path  going  down  to  the 
left.  Non  ragionam  di  lor ;  ma  guarda  e  passa.  This  lane 
would  indeed  bring  us  a  little  more  directly  over  fields, 
but  it  is  better  to  go  on  to  the  next  lane  on  the  right, 
hard  to  indicate  otherwise,  which  becomes  a  path  up  to 
High  SJcelgill  farm,  behind  Holbeck  House.  Thence  it 
runs  stonily  through  a  wood  on  the  side  of  Wansfell, 
coming  down  behind  some  houses  on  the  road  between 
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Waterhead  and  Ambleside,  with  divagations  to  Low  Wood 
and  to  Waterhead,  and  one  that  must  next  be  mentioned 
separately  as  a  short  independent  walk  from  Ambleside. 

Jenkin  Crag. — This  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  “  done  ” 
from  here.  We  turn  up  the  path  last  mentioned  by  a  group 
of  houses  more  than  half-way  to  Waterhead,  then  follow  its 
steep  and  stony  course,  avoiding  ascents  to  the  left,  as  far 
as  a  stile  on  the  right,  where  the  path  is  marked  “  Free, 
on  sufferance.”  This  leads  us  down  to  a  rock  command¬ 
ing  one  of  the  choicest  views  of  the  head  of  the  lake, 
reached  thus  in  half  an  hour  or  so. 

Kirkstone  Pass.  —  This  walk  gives  the  exertion 
without  the  risk  of  a  mountain  climb,  a  short  3  miles 
distance,  but  such  miles,  of  a  road  that  boasts  to  be  the 
steepest  in  England,  as  the  inn  at  the  top  used  to  pretend 
to  be  the  highest  inhabited  English  house,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  it  has  had  to  yield  to  more  than  one  else¬ 
where.  One  can  drive,  yet  “but  for  the  honour  of  the 
thing  ”  one  might  as  well  walk.  The  road,  known  as 
the  “Struggle,”  turns  up  to  the  right  from  that  to 
Keswick,  passing  out  by  the  Old  Church,  above  the 
winding  alleys  of  the  old  town.  The  stiff  ascent  begins 
almost  at  once  ;  then  we  have  only  to  put  our  hearts  to  it 
and  follow  the  telegraph  wires.  At  our  back  there  is  a 
grand  view  of  Windermere  opening  out  as  we  mount ;  to 
the  right  we  look  on  the  slopes  of  Wansfell  Pike ;  at  the 
bottom  Stock  Ghyll  tumbles  along  its  short  and  merry 
course.  When  the  panting  traveller  is  well  out  of  breath, 
the  road  drops  a  little,  but  only  to  rise  again  to  the  cosy, 
weather  -  beaten  little  tavern  at  the  height  of  the  pass 
(nearly  1500  feet),  where  our  road  falls  in  with  that  from 
Troutbeck.  The  inn  used  to  be  suitably  styled  “  The 
Traveller’s  Rest  ”  ;  it  is  now  called  simply  “  The  Kirk¬ 
stone  Inn.” 

The  guide-post  at  the  meeting-place  of  these  roads  lets 
us  know  our  distances — 7  miles  from  Windermere,  almost 
as  much  from  Patterdale,  and  so  forth.  One  would  do 
well  at  least  to  walk  on  some  few  hundred  yards  to  where 
the  road  beyond  begins  to  dip  decidedly,  giving  a  view  of 
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Brothers  Water,  more  than  2  miles  forward.  On  the  left 
will  he  noticed  some  huge  boulders,  one  of  them  that 

Whose  church-like  frame 
Gives  to  the  savage  pass  its  name. 

In  returning,  there  is  a  choice  of  ways.  Vigorous  and 
sure-footed  tourists  could  in  half  an  hour  scramble  up  the 
rocky  and  turfy  steeps  of  Red  Screes,  rising  above  the  left 
of  the  pass  1000  feet  higher,  and  thence,  after  a  grand 
view,  follow  its  sloping  back  downwards  till  a  good  chance 
appears  of  dropping  down  into  our  former  road  ;  or  on 
its  other  side  one  might  descend  to  Scandale  Beck,  and 
home  by  that  glen.  If  one  chose  to  take  the  round  by 
Troutbeck  Valley,  it  would  be  nearly  4  miles  to  the 
Mortal  Man,  near  which  we  readied  it  over  Wansfell 
Pike,  and  quite  4  miles  more  by  Low  Wood  home.  But 
the  route  may  be  varied  without  much  lengthening  by 
following  the  Troutbeck  road  for  a  short  mile  till  opposite 
a  dilapidated  farm  building  in  a  thin  clump  of  trees,  with 
two  bent  scraggy  firs  as  outposts  towards  the  road.  By 
this  landmark  one  could  strike  off  to  the  right  to  gain  a 
path  or  track  which  leads  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Stock  Ghyll  Valley,  from  which  we  see  how  our  former 
road  opposite  has  running  under  it  a  very  pleasant  path 
below  a  wood.  Our  present  path  becomes  a  lane  that 
turns  out  to  be  the  very  one  we  left  by  a  ladder  for  the 
ascent  of  Wansfell ;  and  it  conies  down  into  the  town  by 
the  Stock  Ghyll  Force  enclosure.  This  side  seems 
rather  the  more  easy  ascent  to  Kirlcstone  Pass;  one 
certainly  escapes  the  dust  here,  and  perhaps  the  choice 
should  depend  on  the  position  of  the  sun  blazing  against 
one  or  other  slope  of  the  valley. 

To  Sweden  Bridge  (2  miles),  turn  off  to  left  from  the 
last  route  by  a  road  (guide-post)  just  below  the  church. 
This  soon  becomes  a  stony  lane  winding  along  the  slopes 
above  Scandale  Beck,  till  it  reaches  the  finely  placed 
Upper  Sweden  Bridge.  On  the  same  side  a  track  might 
be  followed  that  in  due  time,  if  not  lost,  would  lead  one 
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by  Caiston  Glen  to  Brothers  Water  and  Patterdale  ;  but 
this  is  not  an  excursion  for  every  tourist.  Nor,  after 
crossing  the  bridge,  would  it  be  holiday  work  to  scramble 
down  the  wooded  side  of  the  beck.  But  if  the  stranger 
fetches  a  slight  compass,  by  keeping  along  a  wall  running 
off  from  the  right  bank,  and  at  the  end  of  this  goes  up 
a  little  the  better  to  come  down,  he  will  reach  a  track 
that,  bending  round  on  the  Scandale  slope,  opens  fine 
prospects  as  it  descends  towards  the  bridge  about  a  mile 
down  (sometimes  called  Lower  Sweden  Bridge),  by  which 
he  recrosses  the  stream  to  the  Nook  Farm.  The  farther 
wall  of  the  field  through  which  we  have  come  down  to 
this  bridge  forms  a  guide  all  one  wray  up  to  Fairfield, 
Miss  Martineau’s  favourite  mountain.  Many  a  time, 
says  the  half-century  occupant  of  the  Nook,  has  he 
seen  her  coming  off  the  fells  soon  after  sunrise. 
Through  the  farmyard  is  gained  a  pretty  lane,  that  in 
less  than  a  mile  carries  us  back  to  Ambleside,  a  little 
below  that  by  which  we  left  it ;  turning  to  the  right  at 
the  end  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  Rydal  road, 
almost  opposite  the  footpath  to  Loughrigg. 

Fairfield  (2863  feet).  The  chief  mountain  ascent  to 
be  made  from  Ambleside  is  that  of  Fairfield,  the  subject 
of  an  amusing  sketch  entitled  “  A  Tremendous  Ascent,” 
in  Mr.  James  Payn’s  Leaves  from  Lakeland.  The  summit 
can  be  reached  directly  from  the  head  of  the  Rydal 
Glen,  but  most  walkers  will  prefer  to  take  it  as  part 
of  a  round  embracing  several  heights  on  the  ridges  en¬ 
circling  that  glen.  Ponies  can  be  ridden  to  the  top,  and 
to  all  points  mentioned  in  the  following  round,  except 
where  otherwise  specified.  The  whole  round  is  a  matter 
of  6  to  7  hours’  actual  walking,  but  this  can  be  shortened 
in  various  ways  as  mentioned  below.  The  views  are 
exceedingly  fine. 

Following  the  high-road  from  Ambleside  to  llydal 
(2  miles),  we  turn  up  to  the  right  in  that  village  by  the 
steej)  road  past  the  church.  When  beyond  the  houses, 
walkers  might  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  between  stone 
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walls  to  tlie  open  fell,  and  so  directly  up  a  steep  slope  to 
the  top  of  Nab  Scar  (1300  feet),  as  seen  from  below. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  ridge  descending  from  Fairfield , 
which  may  be  kept,  with  many  ups  and  downs,  for  the 
rest  of  the  way.  But  as  this  route  is  impracticable  for 
ponies,  and  as,  moreover,  Nab  Scar  itself  forms  a  desirable 
ascent  from  Grasmere  (which  see),  we  prefer  to  leave  it 
out  on  this  occasion. 

We  continue,  therefore,  on  the  road  for  about  half  a 
mile  farther,  ascending  Rydal  Glen  till  we  have  rounded 
the  base  of  Nab  Scai •,  and  can  see  our  way  up  to  the 
ridge  behind  it  on  our  left.  Then,  having  left  the  walls 
behind,  we  keep  up  over  easy  ground,  pass  through  a 
wire  fence  by  a  gate,  and  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge  as 
near  as  may  be  to  a  point  marked  on  the  maps  as  Heron 
Pike  (2000  feet),  but  properly  Erne  or  Eayle  Pike,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  we  look  over  into  the  Rothay  Valley. 
Hence  it  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  next  point,  Great 
Rigg  (2513  feet),  with  fine  views  all  the  way  ;  and  the 
same  from  there  to  the  summit  of  Fairfield  (2863  feet), 
the  intervening  depressions  being  but  slight.  From 
Rydal  to  the  final  cairn  will  have  taken  about  two  hours’ 
climbing. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  Fairfield  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  that  to  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  central 
summits  of  the  Lake  mountains.  Roaming  about  the 
level  green  plateau  which  forms  the  top,  we  can  vary  the 
prospect  almost  at  pleasure.  We  may  look  over  into 
Grisedale  with  its  tarn,  and  admire  beyond  it  the  isolated 
height  of  Seat  Sandal,  that  “  fond  suitor  of  the  clouds,” 
with  the  crags  of  Helvellyn  beyond,  Striding  Edge  being 
the  prominent  nearest  ridge.  To  the  north,  a  narrow 
“  arete  ”  connects  with  St.  Sunday  Crag,  and  can  be 
traversed  without  difficulty ;  while  beyond  it  Ullswater 
is  visible,  with  the  long  range  of  Highstreet  bounding 
the  eastern  horizon.  In  an  opposite  direction,  a  piece  of 
Grasmere  can  be  seen,  and  beyond  its  valley  a  wild  sea 
of  hills,  the  Langdale  and  Scafell  ranges,  Great  Gable  and 
the  Pillar  mountain,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  hills 
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beyond  Borrowdale  and  Derwentwater.  Southward  are 
Windermere,  Esthwaite,  Coniston,  and  many  smaller 
lakes,  with  the  Coniston  hills  in  full  dignity.  Beyond, 
still  farther  south,  glimpses  of  the  sea-coast  terminate 
the  view.  A  noble  panorama,  and  most  impressive  too, 
is  the  foreground  deep  below  us  on  all  sides,  ever  dis¬ 
closing  new  beauties  as  we  walk  along  the  ridge. 

One  may  descend  from  Fairfield  to  Grisedale  Pass  (cf. 
Grasmere  Sub  -  section),  there  reaching  the  path  from 
Grasmere  to  Patterdale ;  or  descend  more  directly  to 
Patterdale  over  St.  Sunday  Cray  (see  p.  63)  ;  or  plunge 
steeply  down  into  Rydal  Glen ;  or  return  by  the  way 
we  came.  But  the  best  course  is  to  continue  round 
the  head  of  the  Rydal  Glen,  with  very  little  up  or 
down,  to  Hart  Crag  (2688  feet),  and  Dove  Crag  (about 
2500  feet).  During  this  part  of  the  round  we  keep 
Rydal  Glen  on  our  right,  and  look  down  first  into  Deep- 
dale,  then  into  Dovedale,  on  our  left  in  the  direction  of 
Ullswater ;  and  it  is  worth  while  wandering  from  side  to 
side  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  prospect  either  way. 
Turning  to  the  right  at  Dove  Cray,  the  gentle  ridge  should 
be  followed  all  the  way  down,  the  best  going  being  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  dilapidated  wall  which  runs  along 
it ;  unless,  indeed,  we  prefer  either  to  descend  beyond 
Dove  Cray  into  Scandale,  or  to  continue  round  the  head  of 
the  Scandale  Valley,  and  ascend  Red  Screes  (2540  feet) 
beyond,  from  which  a  steep  descent  may  be  made  to  the 
top  of  the  Kirlcstone  Pass,  or  a  gentler  declivity  followed 
down  toward  Ambleside  (see  p.  72).  This  last  climb 
would  add  considerably  to  our  round,  and  is  not  practic¬ 
able  for  ponies.  By  either  of  the  other  routes — viz. 
either  descending  Scandale,  or  keeping  along  the  ridge 
between  it  and  Rydal  Glen — we  descend  without  difficulty 
to  level  ground  again,  and  passing  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Sweden  Bridges,  find  ourselves  within  easy  reach  of  Amble- 
sule,  as  described  in  a  former  excursion. 

The  round  may,  if  preferred,  be  made  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  offers  the  easier 
route,  the  finer  views  ;  but  on  the  whole,  especially  to 
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those  as  yet  strangers  to  the  locality,  we  recommend  taking 
it  as  above  described. 

Loughrigg  Fell  (iujfrigg)  is  the  green  mass  of  hill 
rising  about  1000  feet  behind  the  river -mouth,  so 
as  to  cut  off  Rydal  and  Grasmere  from  Windermere. 
There  are  several  paths  wandering  over  its  ferny  top  and 
sides,  which  may  be  commended  as  a  safe  scene  for 
family  alpineering.  One  can  hardly  go  wrong  here,  once 
above  the  belt  of  private  properties  that  girds  this  fine 
hill.  It  has  two  usual  modes  of  access  from  Amble- 
side.  One  track  runs  up  from  the  suburb  of  Clappersgate, 
through  a  gate  beside  a  white  house  a  little  past  an  ivied 
stable-yard.  For  the  other,  take  the  field  path  by  the 
Schools  and  the  Church,  cross  two  little  bridges  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other,  and  turn  to  the  right  past  the 
lodge  of  a  mansion,  behind  which,  in  a  minute  or  two,  the 
path  will  be  seen  winding  uphill. 

Perhaps  the  best  easy  walk  of  a  couple  of  hours  or 
more  to  be  taken  here  is  that  round  Loughrigg  Fell,  as 
follows.  Go  out  by  the  Coniston  road  through  the  pretty 
village  of  Clappersgate,  with  Loughrigg  rising  on  the 
right,  and  beautiful  views  of  the  Brathay  Valley  opening 
on  the  left.  When  Skelwith  Bridge  is  in  sight,  turn  up 
to  the  right  by  the  old  Langdale  road,  presently  passing 
above  Loughrigg  Tarn,  “  Diana’s  looking-glass.”  The  view 
now  will  be  crowned  by  the  Langdale  Pikes.  The  next 
turn  on  the  right,  marked  for  Grasmere,  leads  us  over  the 
end  of  Loughrigg  Fell  known  as  Red  Bank,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  affording  one  of  those  complete  changes  of 
prospect  so  common  among  the  lakes.  At  the  top  of  Bed 
Bank  we  turn  down  a  way  on  the  right  into  the  woods  ; 
but  first  by  all  means  go  a  few  steps  farther  on  to  gain  a 
seat  on  a  knoll  above  the  left  bank  of  the  road,  looking 
over  Grasmere  and  up  Dunmail  Raise,  where  the  road  may 
be  seen  rising  towards  Keswick,  and  on  the  right  of  it  a 
corner  of  Helvellyn  comes  into  view  (see  Grasmere). 

Now  we  turn  eastward  by  the  way  through  the  woods, 
which  soon  brings  us  on  Loughrigg  Terrace,  an  open  walk 
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along  the  bracken  slopes  above  the  Rothay  joining  Gras¬ 
mere  and  Rydal  Water,  then  along  the  wooded  shores  of 
this  latter  sheet,  backed  by  the  wall  of  Nab  Scar.  Thus 
we  come  round  to  Pclter  Bridge  on  the  Rothay,  looking 
back  from  which  we  have  a  sight  of  Rydal  Mount  on  its 
wooded  knoll.  For  a  short  cut  we  may  cross  here  to  gain 
the  main  road  into  Ambleside  ;  but  better  keep  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rothay,  past  the  renowned  stepping- 
stones,  and  through  a  private  road,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  Fox  Ghyll,  once  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster’s,  at  the  other  Fox 
Howe ,  Dr.  Arnold’s  summer  residence.  On  the  main  road 
beyond  the  river  may  be  seen  an  ivy-covered  house  with 
a  copper  beech  in  front  of  it ;  this  is  The  Knoll,  where 
Harriet  Martineau  lived.  The  spire  of  the  Church  now 
becomes  our  guide,  making  for  which,  we  cross  the 
Rothay,  and  come  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  by  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  field -walks  which  are  among 
Ambleside’s  attractions,  their  variety  so  well  shown  by 
this  round,  that  also  introduces  us  to  the  charms  of  Rydal 
and  Grasmere.  A  branch  from  the  above-mentioned  path, 
turning  to  the  left  between  the  two  little  bridges,  leads 
into  the  Rydal  road  at  that  end  of  Ambleside. 

Coniston. — Though  this  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  section,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition  we  must 
treat  it  here  as  one  of  the  favourite  day’s  excursions  from 
Ambleside.  There  is  more  than  one  way  of  getting  to 
Coniston :  we  suggest  the  round  of  about  1 7  miles 
taken  by  some  of  the  coaches,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
coming  back  by  the  grander  route.  These  two  roads  go 
out  together  under  Loughrigg  Fell.  At  Olappersgate  turn 
off  across  Brathay  Bridge,  leaving  Brathay  Church  on  a 
wooded  eminence  to  the  right.  Here  we  have  passed  into 
Lancashire,  and  are  on  the  way  to  Hawkshead,  from  which 
in  a  mile  or  so  we  turn  up  to  Barn  Gates  Inn,  where  four 
cross-roads  are  duly  labelled.  The  best  view  has  for  some 
time  been  at  our  backs.  Now  as  we  descend,  Fsthwaite 
Water  comes  into  prospect,  backed  by  the  Claife  Heights. 
A  mile  or  so  farther  on,  a  slight  divagation  may  be 
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recommended  to  pass  above  the  high  sheet  of  water, 
half  natural  and  half  artificial,  lying  among  the  Tarn 
Howes.  A  guide-post  to  the  right  for  Tarn  Howes  directs 
us  up  a  side  road,  leading  over  a  moor  to  a  thick  belt  of 
wood.  At  the  top  of  the  ascent  a  ladder  stile  on  the  left 
invites  us  to  cross  and  go  a  few  steps  forward  for  a  fine 
view  of  Coniston  Lake.  The  road  regained,  we  follow 
it  above  the  south  end  of  the  wooded  lake,  tarn  seeming 
too  poor  an  epithet  for  its  present  proportions.  From  this 
point,  by  moor  and  wood,  with  a  grand  view  of  Yewdale 
Crags  to  the  right,  it  is  half  an  hour’s  descent  to  the  high¬ 
road,  rejoined  a  few  minutes  before  it  reaches  the  head  of 
Coniston  Lake,  along  which  we  pass  on  to  the  JVaterhead 
Hotel.  A  little  beyond  the  hotel,  reached  by  a  marked 
path  from  the  road,  is  the  landing-place  of  the  steam 
“  Gondola  ”  plying  on  this  sheet.  The  village,  rising  on 
the  slope  of  the  “  Old  Man,”  is  still  some  half-mile  distant ; 
and  above  it  stands  the  railway  station,  from  which  we 
might  reach  the  coast  at  Foxfield  Junction. 

All  the  coaches,  we  understand,  come  back  on  the  road 
which  leaves  Coniston  by  way  of  Yewdale,  with  fine  crag 
scenery  on  the  left,  and  on  the  other  side  the  high  woods 
among  which  are  the  Tarn  and  its  “  Howes.”  Some  2 
miles  on  the  way,  between  Yewdale  Crags  and  Raven 
Crag,  opens  the  fine  ravine  of  Tilberthwaite,  whose  alpine 
features  have  lately  been  accentuated  by  a  little  judicious 
treatment  (see  p.  82).  Beyond  this  a  grand  old  yew  was 
once  looked  out  for  near  the  roadside  ;  but  it  has  at  last 
been  laid  low  by  a  storm.  By  and  by  we  pass  the  open¬ 
ing  of  another  road  to  Tilberthwaite  ;  and  from  Oxenfell 
make  a  long  descent,  bringing  Elterwater  into  view  at  the 
foot  of  Loughrigg,  here  dwarfed  by  more  noble  summits. 
At  Skelwith  Bridge  we  cross  the  Bratliay.  Soon  is  joined 
the  old  road  in  that  direction,  and  we  are  now  on  the  line 
by  which  we  went  round  Loughrigg  Fell,  presently  coming 
back  to  where  the  Bratliay  was  crossed  on  our  present 
excursion. 
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DRIVING  EXCURSIONS 

The  regular  coacli  drives  are  as  follows,  by  opposition 
lines : — 

To  Rydal  and  Grasmere,  frequently. 

To  Windermere,  several  times  a  day. 

To  Ullswater  (by  Kirkstone  Pass,  back  by  Troutbeek),  3s.  6d., 
return  5s. 

To  Coniston,  3s.  6d.,  return  5s.  (Inquiries  should  be  made 
as  to  whether  the  route  is  varied. ) 

Round  of  the  Langdales,  4s.  (See  p.  91.) 

Keswick,  several  times  daily,  by  coaches  passing  through 
from  Windermere,  5s.,  return  7s.  6d.  (See  Grasmere.) 

Besides  these  regular  lines  (most  of  them  stopped  at 
the  end  of  September),  occasional  excursions  are  got  up  in 
the  season  ;  and  of  course  private  conveyances  are  always 
to  be  had.  One  of  Ainbleside’s  chief  advantages  is  its 
situation  as  a  good  driving  centre  for  visits  to  so  many 
parts  of  Lakeland,  while  cyclists  find  here  as  much  scope 
as  they  can  expect  in  such  a  district.  Details  as  to  cost, 
etc.,  of  the  different  drives  can  be  had  at  the  hotels. 

CONISTON 

Postal  Address  :  “Coniston  R.  S.  O.,  Carnforth.” 

Hotels  :  Waterhead  (C),  at  steamer  pier,  lialf  mile  from  village ;  Crown,  in 

village  ;  Wlialley's  Temperance  Hotel  (near  station);  Fairfield  Temperanc 

Hotel  (C),  and  other  refreshment  rooms. 

Numerous  lodging-houses. 

In  the  district ;  Lake  Hank  Hotel,  at  foot  of  lake  ;  small  inn  at  Satterthwaite 

(Gi  isedale).  Cf.  Langdale,  Broughton-in-Furness,  etc. 

Coniston  is  a  straggling  village  of  considerable  size, 
quite  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  (anciently  styled  Thurston  Water).  It  climbs  up 
the  lowest  spurs  of  the  Old  Man  range,  and  is  broken  by 
two  streams  descending  from  these  mountains.  The 
branch  railway  from  Foxfield  Junction  enters  by  the  height 
above  the  village,  and  from  the  station  we  survey  the 
latter  below  us,  with  the  level  plain  extending  to  the 
lake.  Even  finer,  however,  is  the  view  of  Coniston 
obtained  by  those  approaching  it  in  the  opposite  direction, 
looking  from  the  lake  to  the  village  with  its  mountain 
wall  behind.  And  this  is  the  direction  in  which  most 
strangers,  probably,  obtain  their  first  view  of  Coniston. 
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For,  although  a  place  possessing  a  railway  station 
would  seem  best  approached  by  rail,  it  is  not  so  in 
the  case  of  Coniston.  Except  for  travellers  from  the 
sea- coast,  the  railway  is  of  comparatively  little  use, 
involving  as  it  does  an  immense  round  by  Foxjield  Junc¬ 
tion.  The  majority  of  its  summer  visitors,  at  any  rate, 
still  come  by  coach  from  Boumess  or  Ambleside,  or  by 
steamer  up  the  lake.  The  former  routes  have  been 
described  already  (cp.  pp.  34,  77),  as  far  as  where  they 
meet  on  the  heights  above  Hawkshead.  Thence  a  rapid 
descent  through  the  woods  of  IVaterliead  House  (sadly 
damaged  by  the  storms  of  late  years),  and  past  the 
head  of  the  lake  and  Waterhead  Hotel,  brings  us  to 
Coniston  village  in  a  little  over  2  miles.  The  route  by 
steamer  is  taken  from  Greenodd,  a  station  on  the  Winder- 
mere  and  Ulverston  Railway,  from  which  coaches  run  in 
connection  with  the  trains  to  Lake  Bank  Hotel  (5  miles), 
whence  the  gondola  steamer  plies  up  the  lake.  Circular 
tickets  are  issued  by  these  routes,  and  it  is  well  to  inquire 
before  leaving  Windermere  or  Ambleside  what  are  the 
exact  arrangements  for  the  season. 

Coniston  Lake  is  about  five  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  contains  two  small  islands.  Its  waters  are 
discharged  by  the  river  Crake  into  the  Leven  estuary.  A 
road  runs  down  the  eastern  side,  and  up  the  west  there  is 
also  a  road,  which,  however,  soon  bends  inland  to  the  village 
of  Torver,  the  first  station  on  the  railway,  and  does  not 
rejoin  the  lake  shore,  though  it  leads  to  Coniston  village. 
The  drive  round  the  lake  is  fine,  but  finer  perhaps  are  the 
views  obtained  from  the  little  steamer  in  her  progress  up 
from  Lake  Bank,  where  the  whole  range  of  the  Old  Man 
chain  of  mountains,  concealed  from  Coniston  village  by 
intervening  heights,  stand  out  in  full  grandeur.  On  the 
western  side  is  the  picturesque  old  Coniston  Hall,  now 
a  farmhouse,  but  for  long  the  seat  of  the  well-known 
Westmoreland  family  of  Le  Fleming,  and  once  the  home 
of  “  Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother.”  Nearly  opposite, 
and  the  first  of  some  half-dozen  gentlemen’s  houses  which 
line  the  eastern  shore  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  is  Brantwood , 
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home  formerly  of  Gerald  Massey  and  Linton  the  engraver, 
now  a  household  name  over  England  as  the  scene  of 
Ruskin’s  latest  work  and  death  in  January  1900. 

Mrs.  Severn,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  now  lives  at 
Brantwood,  allows  visitors  to  see  the  house,  but  a  letter 
should,  if  possible,  be  sent  beforehand. 

A  rough  wooden  seat  behind  the  hedge  on  the  lake 
side  of  the  road,  and  at  the  top  of  the  first  hill  on  the 
road  as  one  leaves  Brantwood  for  Coniston,  was  one  of 
Ruskin’s  favourite  spots  for  writing  or  meditation. 

The  steamer  pier  is  on  the  western  shore,  a  good  half- 
mile  below  the  head  of  the  lake.  Omnibuses  will  be 
found  waiting  to  convey  the  tourist  and  his  belongings 
to  the  village  or  railway  station,  while  the  Waterhcad 
Hotel  is  reached  by  a  gravel  path  of  its  own. 

There  is  little  to  detain  the  tourist  in  the  village  of 
Coniston  itself,  unless  lie  is  attracted  to  the  golf  course 
of  nine  holes,  which  belongs  to  the  Waterhead  Hotel,  but 
is  open  to  all  visitors  by  arrangement  with  the  proprietor  : 
a  separate  course  for  ladies  adjoins  this.  The  central 
point  is  the  Church,  where  Ruskin’s  grave  may  be  seen. 
It  is  conspicuous  by  a  fine  runic  cross  bearing  the  simple 
inscription  “John  Ruskin,  1819-1900.”  The  Ruskin 
Museum  stands  behind  the  Coniston  Institute.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  interesting  relics  of  its  founder  (admission  Id., 
catalogue  3d.). 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  village  abounds  in  charming 
walks.  The  first  will  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
Old  Man.  The  road  up  either  side  of  the  stream,  beside 
the  church,  may  be  followed.  That  on  the  left  bank  is 
obvious  ;  the  other  is  reached  by  turning  to  the  right  at 
the  Black  Bull  Inn,  and  a  few  yards  farther  to  the  left 
through  a  field.  Both  roads  unite  at  a  bridge  about 
half  a  mile  up  the  fine  ravine  in  which  the  stream  flows, 
and  the  broad  road  on  the  left  bank  is  then  followed  as 
far  as  we  please  in  the  direction  of  the  mines.  This 
route  will  be  farther  pursued  in  the  ascent  of  the  Old 
Man  (which  see),  but  it  is  well  worth  coming  thus  far  for 
the  sake  of  the  fine  views.  Mines  and  quarries  of  various 
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descriptions  occupy  the  hollow  before  us,  into  which  we 
need  not  enter  unless  proposing  a  visit  to  their  workings  ; 
hut  the  short  walk  above  described,  which  should  not 
occupy  much  over  an  hour,  is  recommended  to  those  who 
have  not  time  for  the  longer  excursions  we  proceed  to 
suggest. 

EXCURSIONS  FROM  CONISTON 

Tilberthwaite  Ghyll  is  2|  miles  from  Coniston. 
Take  the  road  along  Yewdale,  described  in  our  Ambleside 
Section,  for  about  1  ^  miles,  then  to  the  left  up  a  fine 
ravine  between  the  Yewdale  Crags  on  the  left  and  Raven 
Crag  on  the  right.  A  finger-post  tells  us  where  to  leave 
the  road  (shortly  before  High  Tilberthwaite  Farm)  and  keep 
the  path,  which  in  five  minutes  brings  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  Ghyll.  This  is  a  narrow  gorge,  made  passable  by 
bridges  and  ladders,  quite  after  the  Swiss  fashion.  Under 
the  highest  bridge  is  a  pretty  waterfall,  and  from  this  point 
we  may  descend  by  a  rough  road  (with  fine  views)  direct  to 
the  above-mentioned  farm,  and  so  rejoin  our  driving-road, 
unless  we  prefer  to  return  as  we  came.  Sturdy  pedestrians 
may  ascend  steeply,  but  without  difficulty,  from  the  top 
of  the  Ghyll  to  the  summit  of  Wetherlam,  and  return  over 
the  fells  to  Coniston  (see  ascent  of  Old  Man).  Or  the 
return  journey  may  be  varied  by  taking  the  road  down 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  from  High  Tilberthwaite,  and 
ascending  a  steep  path  to  Tarn  Howes  (see  next  route). 
But  this  road  is  not  practicable  for  driving. 

Tarn  Howes. — -The  best  view  at  a  moderate  height 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coniston,  and  indeed  anywhere 
between  Windermere  and  Langdale,  is  from  the  point  on 
Tarn  Howes  already  more  than  once  mentioned  in  pre¬ 
vious  pages. 

It  can  be  reached  by  carriage  in  a  round  of  some  6 
miles,  and  the  coaches  frequently  take  this  route  in  coming 
from  Ambleside  to  Coniston.  The  direction  which  we 
follow  below  is  best  for  walking  ;  for  driving,  the  route 
is  more  commonly  taken  in  the  reverse  order. 
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Follow  the  road  past  the  Waterhead  Hotel  and 
head  of  the  lake  (not  turning  to  the  right  round  the 
latter),  and  before  ascending  the  hill  take  the  second  of 
two  lanes  to  the  left  (no  finger-post),  about  1  b  miles  from 
the  village.  This  dips  at  first  for  a  few  yards,  passing 
through  a  gate,  then  ascends  more  or  less  steeply  for  the 
rest  of  the  way.  In  about  10  minutes  the  avenue-like 
road  leaves  the  wood,  and  passing  through  another  gate 
opens  out  a  fine  view  over  Yewdale  to  the  left.  (At  a 
cottage  on  the  same  side,  just  beyond  this  gate,  light 
refreshments  may  be  had.)  Bending  to  the  right,  and 
passing  through  several  more  gates,  the  road  in  about  1 0 
minutes  farther  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  little  lake 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  locality.  Tarn  Howes  (not 
Hause,  as  sometimes  written)  means  the  small  heights 
surrounding  the  lake  ;  and  the  very  pretty  little  artificial 
lake  itself,  formed  by  connecting  several  minor  pools  or 
ponds,  is  known  properly  as  the  Howes  Tarn.  A  more 
specific  name  is  certainly  desirable,  but  Highlow  Tarn, 
which  has  been  suggested,  seems  to  carry  with  it  an 
unpleasant  flavour  of  leather  !  The  owner  of  this  pro¬ 
perty,  to  whose  enterprise  we  owe  a  very  charming  scene, 
might  surely  devise  a  more  individual  name  for  what  is 
practically  his  creation. 

If  it  be  desired  to  descend  into  Yewdale,  this  is  best 
done  from  the  outfall  of  the  lake,  a  short  way  on  to  the 
left,  by  a  steep  path  down  a  pretty  dell  ( Tom  Ghylt).  A 
rough  cart  track  also  descends  from  the  gate  by  the  cottage 
above  mentioned.  Or  we  may  keep  on  by  a  track  along 
the  side  of  the  tarn,  and  thus  gain  a  road  leading  down 
into  the  high-road  by  Oxenfell,  on  which  the  coaches 
generally  return  to  Ambleside. 

Bending  away  from  the  lake  to  the  right,  a  road 
crosses  the  ridge  in  front,  and  winds  down  to  the  other 
Ambleside  road  near  the  turning  off  for  Hawlcshead.  Thus 
on  the  right,  at  the  highest  point,  is  passed  the  ladder  stile 
mentioned  on  p.  78,  the  view  from  which  over  Coniston 
is  probably  the  one  described  by  De  Quincey,  “  the  whole 
lake  and  beautiful  foregrounds  rushing  upon  the  eye  with 
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the  effect  of  a  pantomimic  surprise.”  There  are  other 
fine  view-points  on  this  ridge,  from  one  of  which  it 
must  have  been  that  Wordsworth  enjoyed  the  prospect 
magnificently  described  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
Prelude,  where  he  tells  of  his  feeling  that  for  him,  so 
gazing,  vows  were  made  that  he  should  be  from  thenceforth 
“a  dedicated  spirit.” 

We  have  now  regained  the  Waterhead  road  at  a  point 
nearly  3  miles  from  Coniston  and  5  from  Ambleside,  with 
fine  views  over  Esthwaite  Water  and  toward  Windermere. 
Extensions  of  this  short  round  can  be  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ambleside  or  Hawkshead ;  or,  instead  of  descending 
directly  to  Coniston,  we  may  take  the  first  road  to  the  left 
after  beginning  the  descent,  which  joins  in  about  a  mile 
the  road  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  by  which 
we  may  either  proceed  onward  past  Brantwood,  or  back¬ 
ward  round  the  head  of  the  lake  to  rejoin  the  high-road. 
This  last  route,  turning  about  a  mile  short  of  Brantwood, 
is  little  longer  than  the  high-road  itself. 

We  may  here  more  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  longer 
driving  excursions  which  can  be  made  from  Coniston. 
The  road  past  High  Tilbertlnvaite  Farm  (see  above),  though 
very  rough,  can  be  followed  into  Little  Langdale,  thereby 
introducing  us  to  all  the  fine  scenery  of  that  region  (see 
Langdale  Section).  Just  past  the  farm  the  road  forks, 
the  left-hand  branch  leading  to  Fell  Foot,  a  farm  at  the 
foot  of  Wrynose  Pass,  which  forms  the  head  of  Little  Lang¬ 
dale,  while  the  right-hand  branch  leads  down  even  more 
steeply  to  New  Houses,  a  hamlet  (two  inns)  farther  down 
the  valley.  If  we  went  by  one  and  came  back  by  the 
other  we  should  have  encircled  Langdale  Tarn,  a  somewhat 
uninteresting  sheet  of  water  ;  or  the  drive  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  Blea  Tarn  in  one  direction  or  Elterwater  in  the 
other. 

Again,  the  Yewdale  and  Oxenfell  road  to  Ambleside,  men¬ 
tioned  before  as  usually  taken  by  the  return  coaches  from 
Coniston,  might  be  followed  as  far  as  Slcelwith  Bridge,  and 
the  return  journey  made  by  the  Barn  Gates  road  (see  p.  77). 
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The  round  by  Skelwith  Bridge  could  also  obviously  be 
connected  with  the  Tilberthwaite  roads  of  our  last 
paragraph. 

On  the  other  side  of  Coniston,  the  chief  road  is  that  to 
Torver  (2-.V  miles),  from  which  we  may  either  proceed  to 
Broughton  at  the  foot  of  the  Duddon  Valley  (reached  also 
by  train  from  Coniston),  or  to  Lake  Bank  for  the  circuit 
of  Coniston  Lake,  a  round  of  14  miles.  From  Broughton, 
which  is  4  miles  from  Torver,  the  drive  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  distance  up  the  Duddon  Valley,  but  the 
return  route  cannot  be  varied  except  by  driving  right  up 
the  valley  and  over  Wrynose  Pass  into  Langdale,  a  hard 
day’s  work.  From  Lake  Bank,  also  4  miles  from  Torver, 
we  might  continue  in  the  direction  of  Greenodd  and 
Ulverston,  or  into  Grisedale  (see  next  paragraph) ;  but 
to  those  who  have  not  sailed  up  the  lake  in  the  steamer, 
the  return  drive  up  the  eastern  shore  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  attractive. 

Lastly,  for  those  especially  who  have  not  yet  visited 
Hawlcshead,  the  Grisedale  round  is  a  pleasant  excursion. 
In  any  region  less  highly  favoured  as  regards  scenery,  the 
Grisedale  Glen  (to  be  distinguished  from  others  of  the 
same  name)  near  Coniston  Lake  would  be  considered  a 
“  lion.”  Its  stream  rises  in  the  fells  between  Coniston 
and  Esthwaite  Water,  and  the  pedestrian  can  find  his 
way  without  much  difficulty  by  a  track  that  strikes 
across  these  from  near  Tent  Lodge ,  the  farthest  up  of  the 
residences  on  this  side,  once  Tennyson’s  home  for  a 
summer.  Carriages  must  drive  round  by  Haxvkshead 
(4  miles),  and  have  then  the  choice  of  two  roads.  One 
leaves  Esthwaite  Water  near  the  foot,  as  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  that  lake.  The  other,  which  we  recommend 
to  be  taken,  leaves  it  immediately  below  Haxvlcshead, 
passing  a  hamlet  called  Iioger  Ground,  ascends  pretty 
steeply  to  the  right,  and  drops  down  on  the  other  side 
to  the  hamlet  of  Grisedale,  where  the  direct  pedestrian 
track  comes  in.  From  there  we  descend  the  valley  to 
Satterthwaite  (inn),  rather  more  than  a  mile  farther, 
just  below  which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  dale. 
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About  half  a  mile  beyond  Satterthwaite,  we  come  to 
Force  Mills,  with  a  fine  waterfall.  Here  we  leave  the 
road  down  the  valley  (which,  however,  might  be  pursued 
onward  by  Ru-sland  to  Newby  Bridge,  or  a  road  to  the  right 
taken  by  Oxen  Park  (inn)  to  the  valley  of  the  Crake,  and 
the  return  journey  be  made  up  the  east  side  of  Coniston 
Lake,  and  across  a  wooded  dingle  on  our  left,  to  the  road 
in  Dalepark,  another  small  glen  which  joins  the  Crisedale 
one  farther  down.  Turning  again  to  the  left  up 
this,  we  ascend  to  its  head,  and  then  drop  down  at 
once  to  the  high-road  near  the  foot  of  Esthwaite  Water 
by  the  road  previously  mentioned,  returning  to  Coniston 
via  Hawkshead.  The  total  round  is  about  17  miles,  of 
which  7  are  on  rough  roads.  The  alternative  return  by 
Coniston  Lake  would  add  7  or  8  miles  more  to  this  total. 

Walna  Scar  (2035  feet).— An  interesting  hill  walk, 
quite  practicable  for  ponies,  is  to  Walna  Scar,  the  pass 
which  crosses  the  fells  between  Coniston  and  the  Duddon 
Valley,  affording  the  only  feasible  approach  to  Coniston 
from  the  west.  An  hour  and  a  half  should  suffice  for 
the  ascent,  and  an  hour  for  the  descent,  if  made  the 
same  way.  The  route  passes  close  to  the  south  of  the  Old 
Man. 

Leaving  Coniston  by  the  bridge  beyond  the  church, 
we  ascend  toward  the  railway  station,  but,  after  passing 
through  the  arch  under  the  railway,  instead  of  turning 
left  to  the  station,  we  hold  straight  on  up  a  rough  road 
which  comes  down  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  in  front. 
After  about  1 0  minutes,  the  track  crosses  the  stream,  now 
become  quite  small,  and  in  a  few  paces  more  bends  to  the 
right  again,  resuming  its  former  direction.  Before  other 
10  minutes,  we  pass  through  a  gate  and  come  out  on  the 
open  fell,  to  go  straight  on  in  the  same  direction,  disregard¬ 
ing  cross  tracks  to  right  and  left.  The  path  gradually  bends 
to  the  right,  till  it  gets  close  under  the  rocky  side  of  the 
Old  Alan,  one  or  two  white  posts  aiding  us  to  keep  the 
direction.  After  a  considerable  level  stretch,  we  ascend 
rather  sharply  to  a  stream,  which  we  cross,  leaving  the 
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better -marked  track  beside  this  stream  to  our  right. 
Another  rise,  our  track  being  now  again  well  marked,  and 
we  reach  a  larger  stream,  the  beck  which  flows  from 
Goat’s  Water  down  to  Torver.  This  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  after  which  the  track  bends  first  to  the  left,  then 
zigzags  up  the  steep  hill  in  front  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge. 

From  the  top  a  fine  view  bursts  on  us,  Duddon  Valley 
lying  at  our  feet,  and  the  Scafell  range  of  mountains 
towering  grandly  to  the  right.  Below  lies  Seathwaite, 
and  if  we  descend  to  this  village  we  can  either  follow  the 
road  down  the  Duddon  Valley  to  Broughton,  returning  to 
Coniston  by  train,  or  pursue  the  road  up  the  valley  over 
Wrynose  Pass  into  Little  Langdale,  or  cross  the  fells  in 
front  of  us  to  Boot  in  Eskdale.  (For  particulars  of  these 
routes,  see  our  account  of  the  Duddon  Valley.)  At 
present  we  propose  returning  to  Coniston,  which  may  be 
done  as  we  came,  or  by  descending  the  Torver  Beck  to 
some  quarries,  whence  a  road  leads  down  to  Torver  village 
(thence  2^-  miles  by  road  or  rail  to  Coniston)  ;  or,  after 
returning  as  far  as  the  gate  in  the  wall  that  led  on  to  the 
open  fell,  we  may  take  the  track  to  the  left  beside  the 
wall,  and  descend  through  the  mines  valley  to  Coniston. 
With  IValna  Scar  might  also  be  combined  a  visit  to 
Goat's  Water,  the  source  of  the  Torver  Beck,  or  an  ascent 
of  the  Old  Man  himself,  as  will  appear  in  our  next 
excursion. 

Coniston  Old  Man  (2633  feet). — The  ascent  of  this 
mountain,  the  chief  summit  of  its  range,  will  be  an 
object  o'f  ambition  to  all  able-bodied  visitors  at  Coniston. 
For  its  height,  it  is  not  difficult,  one  and  a  half  hours 
sufficing  for  the  ascent,  and  one  hour  for  the  descent. 
Ponies  can  be  taken  all  the  way,  the  last  part  alone  being 
uncomfortably  steep  for  riding.  Less  lofty  than  the 
tallest  giants  of  the  Lake  District,  the  Old  Man  (really 
Alt  Mae?i  =  High  Crag)  is  inferior  to  none  as  a  view¬ 
point,  its  outlying  position  giving  it  a  character  of 
its  own. 
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Geologically  this  mountain  belongs  to  the  green  slate  system, 
and  it  yields  a  fine  roofing-slate,  for  the  excavation  of  which 
material  there  are  several  quarries,  now  in  a  great  measure 
unworked.  At  the  south-east  foot  of  the  hill,  there  strikes 
north-east  and  south-west  a  band  of  dark  greenisli-blue  lime¬ 
stone,  the  equivalent  of  the  Bala  limestone  of  Wales ;  and 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  group  of  slates,  flags,  grits,  and 
shales,  which  are  believed  to  constitute  the  top  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  series.  This  mountain  is  rich  in  metal,  there  being 
several  veins  of  copper  intersecting  its  eastern  side.  The  ore 
is  obtained  in  the  state  of  pyrites  from  the  mine,  which  is 
situate  in  a  large  cove  above  Church  Coniston,  and  extends 
into  its  bowels  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  the  vertical  shafts  penetrating  two  hundred  yards 
in  depth.  The  works  are  less  productive  now  than  formerly. 
Mining  operations  were  carried  on  here  at  an  early  period, 
anterior  to  the  invention,  or  at  all  events  to  the  general  use 
of  gunpowder  ;  for  there  are  appearances  still  existing  which 
show  that  recourse  had  been  had  to  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
splitting  the  rocks  where  the  ore  lies  embedded. 

The  direct  ascent  is  made  by  the  valley  containing  the 
mines,  the  road  to  be  taken  being  that  described  in  our 
first  walk  (p.  81).  Beyond  the  bridge  there  mentioned,  the 
pony  route  follows  the  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream 
to  the  copper  mines,  then  bends  to  the  left,  ascending  to 
the  slate  quarries.  Walkers  may  leave  this  road  at  the 
bridge  by  crossing  a  step  stile  over  a  wall  on  the  right 
bank,  and  follow  the  quarrymen’s  footpath  on  that  side  of 
the  valley,  which  presently  joins  a  cart  road  from  the 
Walna  Scar  route  to  the  quarries.  Here  turn  to  the 
light,  and  passing  the  quarries  rejoin  the  bridle-path 
above  Low  Water,  a  small  tarn  finely  situated  under  the 
crags  of  the  Old  Man.  After  this  the  ascent  is  very  steep, 
and  ponies  are  frequently  left  at  the  highest  of  the  slate 
quarries.  The  ridge  is  reached  slightly  to  the  south  of 
the  summit,  and  a  short  ascent  to  the  right  then  brings 
us  to  the  cairn,  which  has  been  visible  most  of  the  way. 

This  is  the  most  direct  route,  attacking  the  mountain 
boldly  in  front.  Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  mines  may 
take  the  route  to  Walna  Scar,  described  in  our  last 
excursion,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  shoulder,  descending 
from  the  Old  Man,  leave  the  track  shortly  before  the 
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first  of  two  streams  there  mentioned,  and  ascend  the 
ridge  from  there  to  the  summit.  This  is  really  the 
“natural”  or  easiest  way  up  the  hill,  and  though  there  is 
not  a  continuous  path  ponies  can  he  taken  the  whole  way. 
(A  cross  track  from  this  route  to  the  other  will  be  found 
immediately  on  entering  the  open  fell.)  Yet  another 
route  is  by  Goat’s  Water,  ascending  the  steep  hause  at  its 
head,  and  reaching  the  Old  Man  from  the  back  ;  but  this 
is  better  for  descending  than  ascending.  Lastly,  active 
walkers,  who  wish  to  see  much  of  the  district,  might  keep 
the  Walna  Scar  route  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  then  ascend 
on  the  right  to  Dow  Crag,  a  fine  rocky  summit, 
only  100  feet  lower  than  the  Old  Man,  looking  sheer 
down  1000  feet  to  Goat’s  Water  below ;  and  then  skirt 
round  the  head  of  the  Goat’s  Water  valley  to  the  Old  Man. 
There  is  a  considerable  intervening  depression,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  circuit  thus  made  will  add  another  hour  to  the 
time  of  ascending. 

The  unique  character  of  the  view  from  the  Old  Man  is 
due  to  the  variety  of  scenery  comprised,  and  the  contrast 
of  frowning  mountain  and  fertile  valley.  The  element 
of  wild  grandeur  is  afforded  by  the  ranges  of  Scafell  and 
Langdale,  Great  Gable  and  the  Pillar  Mountain,  on  one 
side,  and  the  more  distant  summits  of  Fairfield,  Helvellyn, 
and  Skiddaw,  conspicuous  over  a  sea  of  hills,  on  the  other. 
The  stretch  of  fertile  land  between  Coniston  and  Winder- 
mere  presents  a  scene  of  softer  beauty,  with  rich  pastures 
and  luxuriant  woods.  To  the  south  and  south-east  a  wide 
view  opens  seaward  over  the  estuaries  of  the  Kent,  Leven, 
and  Duddon  rivers,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  Morecambe 
Bay.  Wreaths  of  smoke  here  and  there  remind  us  of  the 
proximity  of  populous  and  busy  places, — Ulverston,  White¬ 
haven,  and  Workington,— while  far  to  the  south  Lancaster 
Castle  and  the  town  of  Fleetwood  carry  our  eye  beyond 
the  magic  circle  of  Lakeland  into  the  England  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Over  the  mouth  of  the  Duddon,  on  a  very  clear 
day,  Snowdon  and  other  peaks  of  Wales  can  be  distinctly 
descried  ;  while  across  Dow  Crag,  whose  precipice  forms 
a  striking  feature  to  the  west,  the  outline  of  the 
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Isle  of  Man  breaks  the  solitude  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
isolated  hill  between  us  and  the  sea  is  Black  Combe, 
for  the  ascent  of  which,  see  Sea-Coast  Section.  And 
lastly,  the  turf-clad  shoulders  and  picturesque  recesses 
of  our  own  range,  Wetherlam  being  the  projecting  spur 
to  the  north-east,  contrast  curiously  with  the  busy  scene 
of  labour  at  our  feet,  the  noisy  activity  of  man  pushed  so 
far  up  among  the  silent  workings  of  Nature.  Altogether, 
the  view  from  the  Old  Man  is  a  thing  by  itself  among 
Lake  mountains,  and  on  a  golden  August  afternoon  might 
tempt  one  to  linger  hour  after  hour  on  this  grassy  top. 

Before  addressing  himself  to  descending,  the  tourist 
who  has  mounted  by  the  direct  path  should  by  all  means 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  Dow  Crag  till  he  catches  sight 
of  Goat’s  Water  below,  a  really  noble  picture.  The  steep 
hause  above  this  little  lake  may  be  descended,  and  a  track 
found  along  its  nearer  shore  down  to  the  Walna  Scar 
route,  or  the  Walna  Scar  Pass  may  be  reached  over  the 
top  of  Dow  Crag  in  less  than  an  hour.  But  those  who 
wish  a  longer  excursion  should  hold  northward  along  an 
almost  level  grassy  ridge,  with  Seathwaite  Tam  soon 
coming  into  view  on  the  left,  and  Levers  Water  beyond  Low 
Water  on  the  right.  They  may  descend  steeply  to  Levers 
Water,  or  continue  along  the  ridge  up  to  The  Carrs  (see 
note  below),  the  highest  point  of  the  range  excepting  the  Old 
Man.  From  here  the  natural  descent  is  still  onw'ard  to 
the  top  of  Wrynose  Pass,  and  so  down  into  Little  Langdale. 
If  preferred,  however,  we  may  cross  to  Wetherlam  by  the 
low  neck  of  land  separating  the  Levers  Water  valley  from 
Langdale.  The  descent  is  steep,  but  not  difficult,  if  the 
right  place  be  selected.  It  is  well  to  get  quite  to  the 
edge  before  beginning  to  descend.  In  ascending  the  other 
side  do  not  strike  up  too  soon  to  the  right.  When  the 
top  of  Wetherlam  is  reached,  an  attractive  view  over 
Yewdale  is  disclosed.  Otherwise,  the  hill  is  disappointing, 
being  now  seen  to  be  a  mere  lower  spur  of  the  larger 
heights  we  have  left.1  From  Wetherlam  we  may  descend 

1  The  name  Wetherlam  is  sometimes  extended  to  include  the  north  end 
of  the  main  range,  called  by  us  The  Carrs,  and  is  credited  with  the 
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steeply,  but  without  clanger,  to  the  top  of  the  Tilberthwaite 
Ghyll  (p.  82),  or  may  make  our  way  down  the  slopes 
toward  Goniston.  These  become  steeper  below,  and  it  is 
best  soon  to  get  down  into  the  glen  on  our  right,  and 
follow  it  down  to  some  deserted  copper-mines,  from  which 
a  road  descends  to  Goniston.  The  descent  from  the  Old 
Man  by  The  Carrs  and  Wetherlam  will  take  about  three 
hours,  which,  however,  might  easily  be  prolonged  by 
diverging  to  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  Grey  Friar , 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  range,  overlooking  the 
head  of  the  Duddon  Valley.  A  long  summer  day,  in  fact, 
may  be  pleasantly  spent  on  these  heights,  and  few  more 
enjoyable  rambles  can  be  found  even  in  this  land  of  good 
hill-walks. 

Tor  Eskdale  and  the  Duddon  Valley ,  which  might  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  or  to  our  Langdale  Section, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Ravenglass  and  Broughton  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  Coast  Section ,  as  also  for  the  railway 
from  Coniston  to  Foxfield  Junction ,  which  on  the  south 
side  makes  the  best  approach  to  this  centre. 


LANGDALE 

Hotels  :  Old  Dimgeon  Ghyll,  New  Dungeon  Ghyll,  both  at  head  of  Great 
Langdale,  one  mile  apart ;  7  and  8  miles  respectively  from  Amble- 
side,  6  and  7  miles  from  Grasmere,  8  or  9  miles  from  Coniston. 
Postal  Address  :  “  by  Ambleside.” 

Inns  also  at  Skelwith  Bridge,  3  miles  from  Ambleside  ;  New  Houses,  in 
Little  Langdale,  5£  miles  ;  and  Elterwater  village,  in  Great  Langdale, 
5  miles. 

The  Lang  Dale  or  “  Long  Valley,”  branching  into 
two  divisions  known  as  “  Great  Langdale  ”  and  “  Little 
Langdale,”  extends  from  Ambleside  up  to  the  wild  moun¬ 
tains  which  shut  in  its  head,  and  is  separated  by  two 

altitude  of  over  2500  feet  which  belongs  to  the  latter.  Locally  and 
properly,  Wetherlam  is  confined  to  the  outlying  shoulder  overlooking 
Tilberthwaite,  which  looks  so  prominent  from  below,  but  which  does 
not  reach  an  altitude  of  much  over  2000  feet.  Climbers  ascending 
Wetherlam  from  below  find  themselves  still  separated  from  the  main 
range  by  the  depression  referred  to  in  the  text,  after  crossing  which, 
they  have  to  mount  at  least  other  500  feet  before  they  reach  The  Carrs. 
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hills  from  Grasmere  on  the  one  side,  Coniston  and  Hawlis- 
head  on  the  other.  The  natural  approach  is  from 
Amble, side,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Bratliay,  which  drains 
this  valley  basin,  but  it  is  also  easily  accessible  from 
Grasmere ,  and  without  undue  fatigue  from  Coniston.  As 
the  Langdale  round  is  a  favourite  drive  made  daily  by 
the  public  coaches  from  Ambleside,  we  shall  follow  their 
route  in  describing  the  valley,  and  may  mention  that 
some  of  these  coaches  return  by  Grasmere  and  Rydal, 
which  adds  only  2  or  3  miles  to  the  round.  Without 
this  addition,  the  round  is  about  18  miles,  in  parts  rough 
and  hilly.  Time  is  given  at  Dungeon  Gliyll  to  lunch 
and  visit  the  waterfall,  etc.  Pedestrians  will  find  the 
two  hotels  at  Dungeon  Ghyll  convenient  centres  for 
mountaineering  excursions,  and  any  one  fond  of  wild 
scenery  would  enjoy  a  stay  of  some  days  in  this  stern  and 
romantic  solitude. 

Leaving  Ambleside  by  the  road  through  Clappersgate, 
our  route  follows  as  far  as  Bratliay  Bridge  that  described 
on  the  way  to  Coniston.  For  Langdale  we  do  not  cross 
this  bridge,  but  continue  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
to  Skelwith  Bridge,  3  miles  from  Ambleside.  Shortly 
before  reaching  this  point,  the  road  to  Grasmere,  which 
is  also  the  old  road  to  Dungeon  Ghyll,  diverges  to  our 
right,  ascending  the  hill  past  Loughrigg  Tarn;  the  new 
and  more  direct  road  to  Dungeon  Ghyll  continues  onward 
from  Skelvnth  Bridge,  following  the  line  of  an  old  footpath 
running  close  past  Elterwater.  Our  route  crosses  Skelwith 
Bridge,  where  is  an  hotel,  and  a  waterfall  (“  Skelwith 
Force  ”)  of  no  greaf  interest.  Pedestrians  might  have 
kept  the  other  bank  of  the  river  from  Bratliay  Bridge  by 
the  road  past  Trinity  Church  and  Skelwith  Fold  (fine  view), 
which  rejoins  our  road  without  descending  to  Skelwith. 
Our  road  ascends  sharply  from  the  bridge,  turning  to 
the  right,  maintains  for  about  a  mile  its  higher  level, 
with  fine  views  over  Elterwater  and  of  the  hills  beyond  ; 
then  leaving  the  main  road,  which  is  another  route  to 
Coniston  via  Oxenfell  and  Yewdale,  drops  down  on  the 
right  to  Colwith  Bridge. 
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From  SJcelwith  Bridge  to  Colwith  Bridge,  again,  pedes¬ 
trians  might  have  followed  a  path,  shorter,  but  rather 
difficult  to  keep.  The  river,  meantime,  has  made  a  wide 
detour  round  by  Elterwater.  We  rejoin  it  at  Colwith, 
to  find  it  much  reduced,  being  now  the  stream  from 
Little  Langdale  alone,  though  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Brathay.  Colwith  Force,  a  waterfall  made  by  the  stream 
just  above  the  bridge,  is  worth  seeing.  A  guide  must 
be  obtained  from  the  farmhouse  at  the  bridge. 

For  some  2  miles  farther  we  traverse  Little  Langdale, 
passing  New  Houses,  a  small  village  with  two  inns, 
where  roads  branch  off  to  Coniston  and  Elterwater.  Ling- 
moor  Fell,  on  the  right,  separates  us  from  Great  Langdale; 
and  IVetherlam,  a  hill  of  the  Coniston  range,  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  on  the  left.  Beyond  New  Houses  we  pass  Little  Lang¬ 
dale  Tarn  ;  and  shortly  before  reaching  Fell  Foot,  the  farm 
at  the  foot  of  JVrynose  Pass  (7  miles  from  Ambleside ),  turn 
to  the  right  to  make  the  climb  from  Little  Langdale  into 
Ch'eat  Langdale. 

This  is  the  most  effective  part  of  the  journey.  At 
first  our  attention  is  directed  to  Wrynose  Pass,  which 
forms  the  head  of  Little  Langdale,  and  the  hills  beside  it. 
But  suddenly,  as  we  ascend,  first  one  rocky  peak,  and  then 
a  second,  starts  suddenly  into  view  over  the  fells  in  front. 
These  are  the  Langdale  Pikes,  conspicuous  in  all  views 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Windermere,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  we  are  now  to  make  at  close  quarters.  A  short 
way  farther,  at  the  top  of  the  first  ascent, 

A  little  lowly  vale, 

A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains, 

lies  before  our  feet,  containing  a  “  liquid  pool,”  which 
may  or  may  not  “  glitter  in  the  sun.”  This  is  Blea 
Tarn,  the  imagined  abode  of  the  “Solitary”  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  Excursion ;  and  the  cottage  he  was  supposed  to 
inhabit  is  still  the  “one  abode,  no  more,”  of  this  lonely 
scene.  The  “  Solitary  ”  himself,  however,  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  vendor  of  ginger-beer  ;  and  the  valley,  desolate 
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enough  surely  on  a  dark  day  of  winter  storm,  is  enlivened 
daily  in  summer  by  a  stream  of  pleasure-seeking  tourists. 

We  descend  to  the  Tarn,  which  is  just  8  miles  from 
Ambleside,  ascend  beyond  it  for  about  half  a  mile,  and 
then  reach  the  beginning  of  the  descent  into  Great  Lang- 
dale.  The  view  here  reaches  its  culminating  point.  The 
mountains  which  surround  the  head  of  Great  Langdale, 
forming  truly  a  “  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill-tops,” 
are  seen  to  full  advantage.  The  twin  Langdale  Pikes 
tower  directly  in  front,  bare  from  top  to  toe,  with  the 
Stake  Pass  route  to  Borrowdale  on  their  left.  Crinkle 
Crags  and  Bowfell,  outliers  of  the  Scafell  range,  close  the 
scene  on  our  side  of  the  valley.  Below  us  is  the  broad 
vale  with  its  two  hotels,  which  seem  shut  in  from  all  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outer  world  by  desolate  mountains.  The 
striking  character  of  this  view  is  one  reason  for  taking 
the  route  in  this  order  rather  than  the  reverse,  but  there 
is  little  to  choose  either  way  in  regard  of  scenery  or  con¬ 
venience  to  the  horses. 

Descending  a  steep  road,  we  reach  first  the  Old  Dungeon 
Ghyll  Hotel,  between  9  and  1 0  miles  from  Ambleside  by  the 
road  we  have  come  ;  then  turning  to  our  right  to  descend 
the  valley,  come  in  about  a  mile  farther  to  the  New 
Dungeon  Ghyll  Hotel  (C).  We  shall  return  to  these 
presently,  to  describe  what  is  to  be  seen  from  them. 
Meantime,  it  will  be  better  to  continue  the  description 
of  the  return  journey  down  Great  Langdale. 

For  the  first  2  miles  from  New  Dungeon  Ghyll  Hotel 
the  finest  views  are  obtained  by  looking  back,  those  who 
ascend  Great  Langdale  having  here  the  advantage  over  us 
who  descend  it.  The  hill  before  us,  descending,  is  Lough- 
rigg,  mentioned  in  our  Ambleside  Section  ;  and  the  ridge 
on  our  left  separates  Langdale  from  Grasmere.  In  2  miles 
we  reach  Chapel  Stile  ( White  Lion)  with  its  church,  where 
the  old  road  to  Grasmere  strikes  up  to  the  left,  reaching 
in  2  miles  more  of  pretty  steep  ascent  the  top  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  ridge  at  a  point  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  back  over  Langdale,  and  shortly  afterwards  forward 
over  Grasmere.  The  same  point  of  view,  or  nearly  so,  is 
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attained  more  circuitously  by  the  newer  road.  The  slate 
quarries  here  and  the  powder-works  at  Elterwater  prevent 
this  neighbourhood  from  being  an  abode  for  any  solitary. 
Descending  the  valley  for  another  mile  from  Chapel  Stile 
to  Elterwater  Village  (inn),  the  newer  road  ascends  till 
it  meets,  just  above  Loughrigg  Tarn,  the  road  from 
Clappersgate  to  Grasmere  mentioned  in  our  Ambleside 
Section  (p.  76).  By  turning  here  to  the  left,  we  can  reach 
the  col  between  the  valleys  at  nearly  the  same  point  as  the 
other  road  (a  divergence  of  about  300  yards  to  the  left  at 
the  top  bringing  us  to  the  view-point  above  referred  to, 
where  is  a  seat  inscribed  “  Rest  and  be  thankful  ”).  This 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  finer  route,  and  certainly  easier  for 
the  horses.  By  turning  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left 
above  Loughrigg  Tarn  we  descend,  with  a  fine  view  of  that 
lakelet,  and  reach  Ambleside  through  Clappersgate  in  5 
miles  from  Elterwater,  rejoining  the  road  we  left  in  the 
morning  just  beyond  Skehvith  Bridge.  A  still  newer  road, 
however  (opened  1  895),  leads  from  Elterwater  Village  by 
Eltervjater  Lake  to  Skelwith  Bridge  direct,  avoiding  the 
ascent  to  Loughrigg  Tam,  and  saving  about  half  a  mile  of 
actual  distance.  Though  shorter  and  easier  for  the  horses, 
it  is  decidedly  less  interesting  than  the  other  road,  there 
being  nothing  in  the  marshy  Eltericater  to  reward  a  close 
inspection.  “Skelwith  Force,”  which  this  road  passes, 
will  seem  a  very  small  affair  after  Dungeon  Ghyll.  By 
whatever  road  he  travels,  however,  and  whether  he  visits 
Grasmere  now  or  reserves  it  for  another  day,  the  tourist 
will  certainly  feel  that  the  round  of  the  Langdales  was 
well  worth  making,  and  may  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
old  Christopher  North  in  saying  :  “  Sweeter  stream- 

scenery,  with  richer  fore  and  loftier  back  ground,  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen  within  the  four  seas.” 

We  return  now  to  the  Dungeon  Ghyll  hotels,  where 
the  coaches  stop  long  enough  to  let  their  passengers  visit 
the  “  lions.”  Of  these  the  first  is  Dungeon  Ghyll  Force, 
the  waterfall  which  gives  its  name  to  the  locality. 
Formed  by  the  stream  which  descends  from  the  hollow 
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between  the  two  Pikes,  down  a  ravine  whose  sides  are 
precipitous  nearly  all  the  way,  the  fall  itself  lies  not  far 
up  the  hillside,  between  the  hotels,  but  rather  nearer  to 
the  “  New.”  It  is  easily  accessible  from  either  by  a  good 
path,  but  just  at  the  end  the  descent  is  made  down  some 
rather  awkward  wooden  steps.  Two  rocks  wedged  across 
the  ravine  form  a  sort  of  natural  bridge,  across  which 
foolhardy  visitors  sometimes  scramble  ;  but  the  chief 
feature  of  the  scene  is  the  narrowness  of  the  “  prisoning  ” 
cliffs  between  which  the  river  plunges  down  into  a  gloomy 
pool.  Wordsworth  has  described  it  in  a  well-known 
poem  : — 

Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  block 

Has  fallen,  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock  ; 

The  gulf  is  deep  below, 

And  in  a  basin  black  and  small 
Receives  a  lofty  waterfall. 

When  the  stream  is  in  flood  the  fall  is  very  fine,  and  at 
all  times  is  worth  visiting  for  the  grandeur  of  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  though  it  is  seldom  possible  to  see  it  in  the 
congenial  solitude  required  to  realise  its  full  effect. 

Another  fine  series  of  cascades  is  made  by  the  Mill- 
beck  stream,  the  next  one  down  the  valley,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Dungeon  Ghyll,  than  which  some  visitors 
consider  it  even  finer.  This  stream  descends  from 
Stickle  Tarn,  a  pool  high  on  the  moorland,  close  under 
the  cliffs  of  the  taller  of  the  two  Langdale  Pikes.  A 
pleasant  short  stroll  can  be  made  up  its  banks. 

Ascent  of  Langdale  Pikes  ( Harrison  Stickle,  2401 
feet  ;  Pike  o’  Stickle,  2323  feet). 

Should  time  permit,  the  active  visitor  will  wish  to 
ascend  these  heights,  which  have  been  conspicuous  from 
so  many  points  in  the  approach.  This  can  be  easily 
done  in  about  1-J-  hours  (descent  1  hour)  by  either  of  two 
paths.  The  Pikes  can  also  be  ascended  from  Grasmere 
direct  by  a  long  and  rather  uninteresting  route  over 
pathless  moor  ;  but,  to  do  justice  to  these  fine  hills,  they 
should  be  scaled  from  Dungeon  Gliyll.  Ponies  can  be 
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taken  to  the  top,  and  the  ascent  commenced  from  either 
of  the  hotels. 

One  path  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  Millbeck 
stream,  passes  the  tarn  and  the  fine  cliffs  of  Pavey  Ark 
above  it,  and  after  getting  quite  past  them  turns  up  to 
the  left,  where  the  slope  is  easier,  and  making  a  full  half¬ 
circle  reaches  the  top  of  either  Pike  from  the  rear. 
Walkers  may  ascend  the  right  bank  of  this  stream  to 
near  the  tarn— another  track  zigzags  up  between  the 
two  streams  to  the  same  point — and  then  climb  the  steep 
but  not  difficult  ravine  between  Harrison  Stickle  and 
Pavey  Ark,  a  considerably  shorter  route.  The  other 
pony  path  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the  Dungeon  Ghyll 
stream  quite  to  its  head,  passing  between  the  two  Pikes 
and  reaching  their  summits  from  the  rear,  as  in  the  other 
route.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  attempt  crossing  the 
ravine  to  Harrison  Stickle  too  soon,  or  rather  at  all :  by 
waiting  till  quite  beyond  the  head  of  the  gully  all  diffi¬ 
culty  is  avoided.  The  rock  face  of  Harrison  Stickle 
toward  Langdale  is  practicable  in  places,  but  only  to 
climbers  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  slightly 
less  difficult  front  of  Pike  o’  Stickle. 

The  view  from  either  of  the  pikes — -and  both  are 
worth  ascending,  the  lesser  having  perhaps  the  finer  out¬ 
look — may  at  first  be  somewhat  of  a  disappointment. 
These  rocky  summits,  which  tower  up  so  abruptly  from 
the  Langdale  Valley,  sink  away  at  the  other  side  into  dull 
tracts  of  almost  level  moor.  One  familiar  with  the  strik¬ 
ing  outlines  of  the  Twins  so  conspicuous  from  Windermere, 
might  well  fail  to  recognise  the  two  petty  knobs  which 
alone  represent  them  as  seen  from  the  north.  And  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  loftier  peaks  to  some  extent  seems 
to  dwarf  the  lesser  altitude  of  the  Pikes.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  however,  the  view  is  a  grand  one.  The 
sheer  depth  of  Langdale  below  us  ;  the  noble  outlines  of 
Bowfell  and  other  heights  opposite,  with  the  Scafell  peaks 
beyond  ;  the  fine  range  of  the  Coniston  hills  beyond 
Little  Langdale  ;  and  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  immediate 
foreground — make  the  near  view  one  of  great  impressive- 
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ness.  And  on  a  clear  day  the  distant  prospect  is  wide 
and  fine.  Great  Gable  is  conspicuous  to  the  right  of 
Bowfell,  while  to  the  right  of  Great  Gable  stretch  the  fine 
heights  beyond  Borrowdale  and  Derwentwater,  ending 
with  the  conical  Grisedale  Pike.  Skiddaw  and  Saddle¬ 
back  terminate  the  view  to  the  north,  and  Helvellyn, 
Highstreet,  and  Fairfield  bulk  largely  on  the  east.  But 
the  eye  returns  always  to  the  prospect  southward  and 
south-eastward  over  Langdale  to  Windermere,  and  over 
Esth waite  Water  to  the  distant  sea.  This  outlook  alone 
will  well  reward  the  toil  of  the  ascent. 

The  descent  may  be  made  by  any  of  the  three  routes 
suggested  for  ascending.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
stray  far  from  the  path,  especially  towards  the  end,  or  the 
wanderer  may  find  himself  pulled  up  unexpectedly  by  a 
sheer  drop  of  40  or  50  feet.  Alternative  descents  are  to 
the  head  of  the  Stake  Pass  (see  below),  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  over  the  moor,  thence  down  the  path  into  Lang¬ 
dale  ;  or  by  Ccdalc  and  Easdale  Tarns  to  Grasmere.  This 
last  route  is  better  for  descending  than  ascending.  The 
direction  is  at  first  nearly  due  north,  toward  the  cairn 
visible  on  a  point  called  Serjeant  Man  (2414  feet). 
Without  mounting  to  this,  bear  to  the  right  round  the 
head  of  the  stream  flowing  into  Stickle  Tarn,  and  when 
the  edge  of  the  moor  is  reached,  after  a  good  half-hour’s 
walking  from  the  Pikes,  Grasmere  will  be  seen  below. 
Either  side  of  the  two  tarns  may  be  kept  in  descending. 
From  the  foot  of  Easedale  Tarn  there  is  an  unmistakable 
path  to  Grasmere.  From  the  Pikes  to  Grasmere  by  this 
route  will  take  over  2  hours. 

A  longer  round  is  to  aim  for  the  summit  beyond  and 
to  the  left  of  Serjeant  Man,  where  from  the  High  Raise 
(or  High  White  Stones)  (2500  feet),  an  exceedingly  fine 
view  is  obtained,  this  being  the  highest  point  of  the  long 
elevated  moorland  which  extends  from  Langdale  Pikes 
nearly  to  Keswick.  From  there  descents  may  be  made  to 
Borroiodale,  to  Wytheburn,  or  by  Far  Easedale  Valley  to 
Grasmere ;  or  we  may  double  back  to  Serjeant  Man,  and 
so  descend  to  Codale  and  Easdale  Tarns  as  above.  These 
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are  all  routes  over  pathless  and  boggy  moor,  for  which 
the  map  will  be  sufficient  guide.  (Compare  also  the 
references  to  these  routes  in  our  Grasmere  Section,  under 
Easedale  Tarn  and  Far  Easedale.) 

But  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  “  Pikes  ”  do  not 
exhaust  the  excursions  to  be  made  from  Dungeon  Ghyll 
hotels.  We  have  still  to  deal  with  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  with  the  recess  which  runs  up  to  Crinkle  Crags,  op¬ 
posite  the  Pikes.  The  latter,  named  Oxendale,  affords 
pleasant  excursions.  Cross  the  bridge  opposite  the  old 
hotel,  and  take  the  cart-road  for  half  a  mile  to  the  farm¬ 
house  of  Stool  End.  Here  the  road  stops,  but  it  is  easy 
to  follow  the  valley  for  about  a  mile  farther  up  to  a 
point  where  three  “ghylls”  join  to  form  the  stream  we 
have  been  ascending.  Active  tourists  can  visit  each  of 
these,  though  not  without  some  steep  climbing.  The 
one  most  to  the  left  is  Brownie  or  Brown  Ghyll,  which 
descends  from  a  hollow  at  the  back  of  Pike  o’  Blisco 
(2304  feet).  This  ravine  may  be  ascended  to  its  head,  and 
the  return  made  over  the  top  of  Pike  o’  Blisco  and  down 
Kettle  Ghyll  to  the  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  Blea  Tarn  road  ; 
or  from  the  top  of  the  ravine  we  may  descend  to  the  summit 
of  the  Wrynose  Pass.  The  central  of  the  three  is  Crinkle 
Ghyll,  descending  in  front  from  the  crags  of  that  name. 
This  also  can  be  explored  for  some  distance.  But  the 
finest  of  the  three  is  Hell  (=  clear)  Ghyll,  descending 
from  Bowfell,  and  forming  the  best  approach  to  that 
mountain.  (It  is  worth  while  exploring  this  at  least  as 
far  as  a  fine  waterfall  no  great  way  up  from  where  the 
three  unite.)  Either  bank  of  the  stream  may  be  followed, 
opinions  differing  as  to  which  is  best,  but  by  either  it  is 
a  steep  scramble.  A  climb  of  2  hours  from  Dungeon 
Ghyll,  however,  should  take  us  to  the  top  of  the  Ghyll, 
where  we  strike  the  ridge  of  Bowfell  at  a  spot  known  as 
the  “  Three  Tarns,”  from  three  little  pools  lying  close 
together. 

From  this  spot  an  ample  choice  of  routes  awaits  us. 
We  may  turn  to  the  left,  and  traverse  the  wild  ridge  of 
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the  Crinkle  Crags  (highest  point  2816  feet),  with  wonder¬ 
ful  views  on  both  sides,  descending  beyond  the  Crags  to 
the  top  of  Brown  Ghyll  mentioned  above.  (If  the  ridge 
of  the  crags  offer  difficulty,  keep  slightly  to  the  Eskdale 
side.)  Or,  descending  the  hollow  in  front  of  us,  we  may 
follow  the  stream  in  it  down  to  Esk  Falls.  Or,  lastly, 
turning  to  the  right,  we  may  in  about  twenty  minutes 
scramble  to  the  top  of  Bowfell  (2960  feet),  one  of  the 
highest  and  finest  mountains  in  the  district,  from  whose 
summit  the  Langdale  Pikes  look  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  prospect  from  the  top  is  a  glorious  one — Scafell  and 
Great  Gable  being  seen  in  all  their  grandeur,  while  in 
addition  to  the  wide  distant  panorama  there  is  a  specially 
fine  near  view  of  the  valleys  on  either  side.  From  Bowfell 
we  may  either  return  to  Oxendale,  cutting  off  a  little  of  the 
angle  we  made  in  ascending  by  making  directly  for  Stool 
End  Farm  (the  first  rocks  alone  present  any  difficulty) ;  or 
may  continue  along  the  ridge  toward  Esk  Hause,  reaching 
it  in  little  over  a  mile  of  mountain  walking,  or  making 
a  shorter  descent  at  Ewer  Gap  to  the  head  of  Rossett  Ghyll, 
for  which  see  next  page. 

Mickleden,  or  the  Great  Glen,  which  forms  the  head 
of  Great  Langdale,  is  nearly  level  for  2  miles  beyond  the 
old  Dungeon  Ghyll  Hotel.  There  is  no  road,  but  a  good 
pony  path,  and  a  stroll  up  this  will  be  found  a  pleasant 
walk.  After  2  miles,  the  character  of  the  valley  changes. 
To  left  and  right  two  ghylls  descend  steeply,  and  between 
them  an  almost  precipitous  crag  confronts  us.  The  open¬ 
ing  to  our  right  is  the  Stake  Pass,  for  Borrowdale ;  that  to 
our  left  is  Rossett  Ghyll,  leading  to  Angle  Tarn  and  Esk 
Hause. 

Stake  Pass  ( Langdale  to  Borroivdale). — A  good  but 
rough  pony  track  from  Dungeon  Ghyll  to  Rosthivaite  (about 
3  hours)  ;  thence  6  miles  by  road  to  Keswick. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  some  sheepfolds,  the  well- 
marked  path  ascends  beside  the  stream  for  about  half  a 
mile,  having  Pike  o’  Stickle  on  the  right ;  crosses  the  stream, 
and  in  half  a  mile  more  of  gradual  ascent  reaches  the 
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summit  of  the  pass  (1576  feet)  ;  then  descends  on  the 
other  side  somewhat  less  steeply  in  about  another  mile 
into  the  Lang  Strath ,  or  “  Long  Valley,”  one  of  the  upper 
brandies  of  Borrowdale.  In  the  descent  we  keep  on  our 
right  hand  a  stream  descending  from  Pike  o’  Stickle, 
which  is  crossed  on  a  wooden  bridge  shortly  before  it 
joins  the  Lang  strath  Beck. 

The  valley  into  which  we  have  now  descended  is  bare 
and  uninhabited.  Its  stream  comes  from  Angle  Tarn  and 
Esk  Hause,  and  joins  the  Derwent  river  below  Bosthwaite. 
As  we  keep  down  the  valley,  Bull  Crag  and  Eagle  Crag  stand 
up  finely  on  the  right.  The  path,  here  detestably  rough 
and  stony,  keeps  the  rigid  bank  of  the  main  stream  for 
nearly  2  miles  farther,  then  crosses  at  a  footbridge.  If 
preferred,  the  stream  may  be  forded  when  first  reached, 
and  pleasanter  going  found  on  the  other  side.  From  the 
footbridge  a  cart-road  leads  in  about  a  mile  to  Stone- 
thwaite — a  path  across  grass  fields  supplies  a  pleasant  short 
cut — and  past  the  church  of  the  district  in  another  mile 
to  Bosthwaite  (hotels).  Pedestrians,  instead  of  crossing 
the  footbridge,  may  continue  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream  to  where  it  is  joined  by  Greenup  Ghyll,  a  rivulet 
coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  Eagle  Crag,  and  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  This  is  one  of  the  best  “  bits  ”  of  the  whole 
valley.  The  right  bank  of  the  united  streams  may  then 
be  followed  to  Bosthwaite  (see  p.  118) 

For  the  route  by  Greenup  Ghyll  from  Easedale  see  our 
Grasmere  Section.  For  Bosthwaite,  and  the  6  miles  of 
carriage  -  road  from  there  to  Kcswiclc,  see  our  Borrowdale 
Section. 

Rossett  Ghyll  ( Langdale  to  Esk  Hause,  thence  to  either 
IVastdale  or  Borrowdale).— This  is  one  of  the  finest  walks 
in  the  Lake  District,  even  if  pursued  only  as  far  as  Esk 
Hause.  Ponies  can  be  taken  ;  the  climb  up  the  Ghyll  is 
very  steep,  though  the  path  has  been  improved.  To  Eslc 
Hause  will  take  some  couple  of  hours  ;  thence  to  either 
IVastdale  Head  or  Bosthwaite,  nearly  as  long. 

Skirting  round  to  the  western  corner  of  the  head  of 
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Mickleden  (see  above),  the  route  then  mounts  by  the 
ravine  which  comes  down  close  under  Bowfell.  The 
patli  is  stony,  and  ascends  the  ghyll  in  zigzags  for  about 
1000  feet,  so  we  must  be  prepared  for  some  climbing. 
Ponies  will  have  a  conductor  ;  walkers  can  keep  near  the 
stream  on  either  side,  and  towards  the  end  may  climb  in 
its  bed,  usually  almost  dry.  When  the  top  is  reached, 
the  grassy  ridge  of  Esk  Hause  is  seen  in  front,  with  the 
fine  crag-wall  of  Great  End,  the  northmost  buttress  of  the 
Scafell  range,  towering  beyond  it.  The  remainder  of 
the  way  is  over  grass,  by  a  less  well-defined  path,  and 
several  ups  and  downs.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reach  Angle 
Tarn,  a  lonely  sheet  of  water  draining  into  Borrowdale. 
Beware  of  descending  in  this  direction  to  the  right,  but 
keep  straight  on  towards  Great  End,  crossing  another 
depression  after  the  one  in  which  Angle  Tarn  lies.  A 
short  ascent  brings  us  to  Esk  Hause  (2490  feet),  a  grassy 
plateau  marked  by  a  pile  of  stones,  to  the  left  of  which 
is  a  recently  erected  “  shelter  ”  of  rough  stones. 

This  erection  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  primary 
purpose,  but  as  affording  an  unmistakable  landmark. 
Esk  Hause  being  almost  the  central  point  of  this  mountain 
region,  and  the  meeting-place  of  routes  from  Langdale, 
Borrowdale,  Wastdale,  and  Eskdale,  as  well  as  the  starting- 
point  for  the  final  ascent  of  Scafell  Pike  from  this  side,  it 
is  most  important  to  get  its  position  clearly  fixed.  The 
actual  top  of  the  hause  is  about  400  yards  above  the 
“  shelter  ”  to  the  left ;  it  is  worth  ascending  this  small 
rise  to  look  over  into  Eskdale.  From  beside  the 
“  shelter  ”  Great  Gable  is  a  striking  object  ;  in  that 
direction  lies  Styhead  Pass,  where  one  would  strike  the 
path  from  Borrowdale  to  Wastdale.  A  shorter  cut  to 
Borrowdale  is  down  the  first  stream  to  our  right  beyond 
Esk  Hause,  just  past  Allen  Crags,  the  rocky  height  on 
our  north.  For  particulars  of  these  routes  see  under 
Borrowdale.  The  tourist  who  has  ascended  from  Dungeon 
Ghyll  and  returns  there,  provided  the  day  be  clear  and  fine, 
— and  no  other  should  be  selected  for  this  excursion, — 
need  go  no  farther  to  feel  that  he  has  penetrated  into 
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Nature’s  wildest  solitudes,  and  that  the  view  from  Esk 
Hause,  though  it  may  not  be  of  the  very  widest  range,  is 
a  thing  to  live  for  ever  in  his  memory. 

When  we  add,  in  addition  to  the  excursions  we  have 
enumerated,  that  from  Dungeon  Gliyll  Hotels  one  may  drive 
to  Grasmere  by  a  road  already  referred  to  (walkers  can 
make  more  than  one  short  cut  over  the  intervening 
ridge),  or  to  Goniston  via  Blea  Tarn  and  Tilberthwaite,  a 
route  also  described  at  various  points  in  preceding  pages, 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  sojourners  in  these  wilds,  if 
only  the  indispensable  fine  weather  be  not  too  niggard 
of  its  favours,  are  not  likely  to  run  short  of  agreeable 
occupation.  But  the  if  above  mentioned  makes  a  serious 
consideration  here. 
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Hotels  :  Prince  of  Wales  (C),  on  lake,  half  a  mile  from  village  ;  Rothay,  near 
church,  with  large  grounds ;  Red  Lion,  Mossgrove  (Temperance), 
Grasmere  (Temperance,  C) — all  in  village;  Swan  (C),  half  a  mile  away 
on  road  to  Keswick  ;  also  several  refreshment-rooms. 

Numerous  lodging-houses  in  and  around  village. 

Postal  Address;  “  by  Ambleside.” 

Coaches  several  times  a  day  from  Windermere  (9  miles)  and  Ambleside 
(4  miles),  twice  a  day  to  and  from  Keswick  (12  miles). 

Rydal  village,  half-way  between  Ambleside  and  Grasmere,  contains  no 
inn. 


Grasmere  and  Rydal — the  two  places  are  linked  together 
in  literary  history,  and  can  scarcely  be  dissociated  in 
coaching  or  pedestrian  excursions — form  together  one  of 
the  loveliest  regions  in  the  Lakes,  the  Mecca  of  many  a 
devout  pilgrimage,  and  the  restful  paradise  of  many  a 
weary  brainworker.  The  tiny  vale  of  Grasmere ,  with  its 
miniature  lake  barely  a  mile  long,  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  perfect  gems  of  Lakeland  scenery,  whose  central 
situation  and  excellent  accommodation,  combined  with  the 
great  interest  of  its  surroundings,  make  it  an  admirable 
centre  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
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Those  who  come  here  for  a  day  only,  and  have 
little  time  to  spare,  should  make  their  halt  at  one  of  the 
hotels  in  the  village,  and  visit  the  church  and  church¬ 
yard.  The  walk  may  be  prolonged  to  Wordsworth’s  Cottage 
(|  mile),  unless  that  has  been  visited  in  entering  Gras¬ 
mere.  A  stroll  up  the  hill  road  behind  the  Cottage,  or  a 
saunter  in  the  direction  of  Easedale ,  will  best  repay  the 
visitor  desiring  about  an  hour’s  walk.  If  the  approach 
has  been  made  from  Ambleside  by  Rydal,  the  return 
journey  should  be  made  by  the  west  side  of  the  Lake, 
over  to  Langdale,  diverging  on  the  left  to  visit  Loughrigg 
Terrace,  and  on  the  right,  shortly  after,  to  look  over  into 
Great  Langdale.  These,  with  other  excursions,  will  be 
found  described  below,  for  those  who  can  devote  more 
adequate  time  to  their  beauties. 

The  vale  is  somewhat  changed,  since,  in  the  middle 
of  last  century,  the  poet  Gray  descended  by  the  road 
from  Keswick  on  “  one  of  the  sweetest  landscapes  that 
Art  ever  attempted  to  imitate.”  1  The  “  white  village  ” 
has  greatly  increased,  the  margin  of  the  lake  has  suffered 
by  the  construction  of  a  carriage-road,  and  the  “gentle¬ 
man’s  house”  is  no  longer  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
though  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  which 
have  been  built  do  not  deserve  the  epithet  “  staring.” 
The  charm  of  the  place  still  remains, 

Within  its  mountain  urn 
Smiling  so  tranquilly  and  set  so  deep  ; 

and  to  lovers  of  poetry  its  beauty  has  been  consecrated 

i  His  description  may  be  quoted  as  showing  what  this  vale  was  before 
it  became  too  famous : — 

“The  bosom  of  the  mountains,  spreading  here  into  a  broad  basin,  dis¬ 
covers  in  the  midst  Grasmere  Water ;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small 
bays,  with  eminences,  some  of  rock,  some  of  soft  turf,  that  half  conceal 
and  vary  the  figure  of  the  little  lake  they  command  :  from  the  shore,  a  low 
promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on  it  stands  a  white 
village,  with  a  parish  church  rising  in  the, midst  of  it ;  hanging  enclosures, 
cornfields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  their  trees  and  hedges 
and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  space  from  the  edge  of  the  water;  and  just 
opposite  to  you  is  a  large  farmhouse,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth 
lawn,  embosomed  in  old  woods,  which  climb  half-way  up  the  lnountain- 
sides,  and  discover  above  a  broken  line  of  crags  that  crown  the  scene. 
Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  staring  gentleman’s  house,  breaks  in  upon  the 
repose  of  this  unsuspected  paradise  ;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and  happy 
poverty,  in  its  sweetest,  most  becoming  attire.” 
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by  the  long  residence  of  the  great  Lake  poet  in  its  midst, 
and  by  the  devoted  admiration  of  many  a  Wordsworth 
student  since.  Although  where,  so  lately  as  1850,  two 
modest  inns  sufficiently  met  the  wants  of  pilgrims  to  this 
shrine,  now  an  elaborate  array  of  hostelries  is  sometimes 
barely  adequate ;  yet  within  a  few  paces  of  the  road, 
thronged  perhaps  by  crowded  vehicles,  nooks  of  quiet 
beauty  can  be  found,  peaceful  almost  as  when  paced  by 
the  secluded  poet  more  than  two  generations  ago.  The 
hills  do  not  change.  Helm  Crag  and  Silver  Howe  still 
retain  the  shapes  he  loved,  and  Loughrigg  Terrace  is 
reflected  ruddily  in  the  evening  stillness  of  the  lake  ; 
while,  thanks  to  loving  labour,  almost  every  step  we 
take  in  this  region,  so  richly  gifted  by  nature,  will  be 
rendered  more  interesting  by  associations  to  be  traced 
with  the  poems  which  have  made  Grasmere  and  Rydal 
familiar  almost  as  Stratford  or  Abbotsford. 

The  village  of  Grasmere  lies  off  the  main  road  from 
Ambleside  to  Keswick ,  but  the  coaches  usually  pass  through 
it  to  take  up  passengers.  The  main  road  is  left  near  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  and  re-entered  near  the  Swan  Hotel, 
the  detour  being  about  a  mile.  Wordsworth’s  Cottage  stands 
near  the  first-named  point.  As  we  enter  the  village  from 
this  direction,  we  come  to  the  Post  Office,  in  one  of  the 
first  houses  on  the  left,  and  shortly  after  to  the  bridge 
across  the  river  Bothay,  with  the  church  and  churchyard 
just  beyond  it.  Opposite  this  last  a  road  diverges  to  the 
left,  which  may  be  neglected  except  by  those  who  wish  to 
find  the  shortest  way  round  the  lake.  Just  past  the 
church  we  come  to  the  Bothay  Hotel,  and  a  few  yards 
farther,  at  the  Mossgrove  Hotel,  the  road  divides.  The 
fork  to  our  right  is  the  road  that  will  conduct  to  Easedale  ; 
that  to  the  left,  which  passes  the  Grasmere  and  Bed  Lion 
hotels,  continues  to  Allan  Bank.  Both  roads,  however, 
are  shortly  crossed  by  the  road  leading  round  the  lake. 
Among  these  cross-roads  the  village  lies,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  go  far  wrong,  though  at  first  sight  the 
arrangement  looks  intricate.  A  very  few  minutes  will 
suffice  to  explore  the  village,  and  discover  the  photograph- 
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shops  and  the  like  which  lay  themselves  out  to  tempt 
the  visitor ;  after  that  he  will  desire  to  be  put  on  his 
way  to  the  nearer  sights. 

The  Church  is  a  plain  massive  building,  having  a  most 
remarkable  arcade  of  ponderous  arches  between  the  nave 
and  north  aisle.  This  is  the  church  described  by  Words¬ 
worth  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Excursion ,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  still  accurate  : — 

Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile, 

But  large  and  massy  ;  for  duration  built ; 

With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intricately  crossed. 

The  interior  contains  a  medallion  of  the  poet  with  an 
inscription  by  Keble,  and  an  old  font  near  its  west  end ; 
but  the  visitor’s  feet  will  soon  lead  him  outside  into  the 
grassy  churchyard,  and  to  the  corner  away  at  the  far  end, 
close  by  the  river,  where  the  poet  and  his  family  are 
buried. 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 

0  Rotha,  with  thy  living  wave  ! 

prayed  Matthew  Arnold,  himself  a  nursling  of  the  Lakes  ; 
and  a  later  singer  still  has  told  of 

Rotha,  remembering  well  who  slumbers  near, 

And  with  cool  murmur  lulling  his  repose. 

And  the  “  high-born  ”  stream  circles  round  the  church¬ 
yard,  its  pleasant  music  in  our  ears  as  we  tread  the 
narrow  path  through  the  grass  ;  and  the  church-bells  chime 
of  an  evening  across  the  shimmering  water,  adding  a 
note  of  gentleness  and  repose  to  the  stillness  of  the  scene. 

The  grave  of  the  poet  is  marked  by  a  plain  upright 
stone,  with  his  name  and  the  year  of  his  death  (1850), 
and  his  wife’s  (1859).  On  one  side  of  this  are  the  tombs 
of  their  daughter,  Dora  Quillinan,  and  her  husband, 
Edward  Quillinan ;  on  the  other  is  a  flat  stone  inscribed 
with  memorials  of  Wordsworth,  his  wife,  her  sister  Mary 
Hutchinson,  and  his  sister  Dorothy.  To  left  and  right  of 
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these  four  central  stones  lie  the  graves  of  other  members  of 
the  family,  including  a  later  W.  Wordsworth.  In  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  may  be  found  the  graves  of  Hartley 
Coleridge,  the  ill-fated  son  of  another  poet,  with  a  touching 
inscription  ;  William  Green,  a  painter  of  more  than  local 
fame  ;  and  a  memorial  stone  to  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
Truly  this  is  a  “  poet’s  corner,”  and  one  is  glad  that  no 
more  ambitious  monument  intrudes  itself  on  the  spot, 
“  mantled  o’er  with  aboriginal  turf  and  everlasting  flowers.” 

The  old  Parsonage,  where  Wordsworth  lived  for  a 
short  time  after  leaving  his  other  two  Grasmere  residences, 
still  exists,  but  in  a  greatly  modernised  form. 

Wordsworth’s  Cottage,  or  “  Dove  Cottage,”  as  it  used 
to  be  named,  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church  in  the 
direction  of  Ambleside,  and  not  adjoining  it  as  might 
easily  be  imagined  from  a  conspicuous  board  on  a  small 
house  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  It  forms  one  of 
a  cluster  of  houses  called  “  Town  End,”  situated  just  across 
the  main  road  from  Windermere  to  Keswick,  and  quite 
near  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel.  Ascending  the  little 
street  for  a  few  paces,  we  see  the  notice-board  at  the 
door  of  the  plain  two-storey  tenement,  and  the  key  may 
be  had  at  a  shop  opposite.  The  cottage  is  now  owned 
by  trustees,  the  charge  of  6d.  for  admission  going  toward 
the  expense  of  maintenance.  To  this  lowly  dwelling 
came  Wordsworth  with  his  well-loved  sister,  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  year  of  the  18th  century,  to  begin  his  career  of  “plain 
living  and  high  thinking”  ;  to  it,  three  years  later,  he 
brought  his  bride  ;  and  when,  after  six  more  years,  his 
increasing  family  compelled  migration,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  young  De  Quincey,  who  for  twenty  years  more 
maintained  the  literary  tradition.  It  now  contains  some 
relics  of  the  Wordsworth  family.  The  most  interesting 
room  is  the  “half  kitchen,  half-parlour”  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  the  family  usually  sat.  The  bedroom  and 
stud}'  upstairs  are  small  ;  but,  as  tradition  tells  us,  Words¬ 
worth’s  “studying  was  mostly  done  out  of  doors.”  A 
guest-room  upstairs  was  added  in  anticipation  of  a  visit 
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from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  present  custodian  is  a  native 
of  Grasmere,  and  well  remembers  the  poet  and  his  family. 

The  houses  around  are  mostly  new  since  Wordsworth’s 
day.  In  his  time  the  cottage  had  a  view  to  the  lake. 
The  little  garden  behind  will  be  specially  interesting  to 
readers  who  remember  the  delight  he  took  in  it. 

There  is  little  else  to  detain  us  in  the  village  itself, 
but  the  walks  all  round  are  of  enchanting  loveliness. 
The  encircling  hills  — Helm  Crag,  with  its  rocks  of 
fantastic  outline  ;  Silver  Howe  and  the  ridge  of  Hammar 
Scar  (a  name  familiar  in  the  poet’s  time,  but  which  seems 
unaccountably  to  have  disappeared  from  the  guide-books) ; 
Loughrigg,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake ;  Nab  Scar  and  the 
heights  leading  to  Fairfield  on  the  east — shut  in  a  picture 
which  it  is  difficult  to  parallel  in  its  own  style  of  beauty. 
Thestill  lake, and  the  stream  meandering  through  tliegrassy 
meadows,  complete  the  effect,  and  justify  the  poet’s  words  : — 

Turn  where  we  may,  said  T  we  cannot  err 

In  this  delicious  region. 

A  point  named  Butterlip  Howe,  between  the  Swan  Inn 
and  the  house  of  Lancrigg,  is  noticed  by  Wordsworth  as 
commanding  the  best  view  down  the  lake.  Other  view¬ 
points  will  be  mentioned  in  the  following  excursions. 

Rydal  (2  miles).  —  Our  first  expedition  may  be  to 
Bydal,  continuing  the  route  from  Wordsworth’s  Cottage, 
and  combining  with  that  visit  a  sight  of  the  poet’s  last 
and  largest  home.  The  carriage-road  follows  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  past  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel.  If  this  road 
has  been  taken  in  reaching  Grasmere — and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  way  of  entering  the  little  valley  from 
the  south  —  we  have  two  alternative  roads  across  the 
rising  ground  behind  “  Town  End,”  continuing  up  the 
street  in  which  Wordsworth’s  Cottage  stands.  The  upper¬ 
most  of  these,  following  the  old  packhorse-road  across 
the  hill,  was  christened  by  Dr.  Arnold  “Old  Corruption”; 
the  lower  one,  keeping  an  easier  gradient,  he  styled  “Bit- 
by-bit  Reform  ”  ;  while  the  road  along  the  lake,  then  new, 
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was  honoured  with  the  name  of  “  Radical  Reform  ”  ! 
Taking  the  second  of  these  as  on  the  whole  most  interest¬ 
ing,  we  pass  by  Wordsworth’s  “  Wishing  Gate,”  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  poem, and  covered  with  the  initials  of  count¬ 
less  admirers.  From  this  we  have  a  view,  the  only  one  for 
some  distance,  across  the  lake  ;  and  come  down  to  rejoin  the 
other  two  roads  before  reaching  Rydal  Water.  In  descend¬ 
ing  we  get  an  excellent  idea  of  the  chain-like  course  of  the 
Rothay  through  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Lakes  to  Windermere. 
From  where  the  main  road  is  reached,  we  might  either 
return  direct  to  Grasmere  by  the  fine  little  pass  and  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  or  cross  a  footbridge  to  Loughrigg  Terrace 
(see  below),  and  come  back  by  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 

Rydal  Village  stands  near  the  foot  of  its  small  lake 
in  a  gorge  formed  by  the  advance  of  the  hills  on  either 
side.  Before  reaching  it  we  pass  Nab  Scar  Cottage,  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  where  Hartley  Coleridge  lived  and  died  ; 
and  on  the  right,  just  before  entering  the  village,  Words¬ 
worth’s  Seat,  a  rock  with  steps  cut  in  it,  said  to  have  been 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  poet.  The  village  itself  has 
nothing  to  interest  ;  but  turning  up  the  steep  road  to  the 
left  in  it  we  pass  the  gate  of  Rydal  Mount,  Wordsworth’s 
latest  dwelling-place  (not  open  to  the  public),  and  reach 
the  gate  of  Rydal  Hall,  standing  in  a  park  set  with  noble 
forest-trees.  On  the  stream  running  through  the  park 
are  Rydal  Falls,  two  cascades  more  interesting  from  historic 
associations  than  from  their  intrinsic  merits.  The  walk 
through  the  park  past  the  old  house,  a  seat  of  the  Le 
Fleming  family,  is,  however,  in  itself  worth  taking.  The 
two  falls  are  about  half  a  mile  apart.  A  guide  must  be 
obtained  at  the  cottage  below  the  church.  The  Church 
itself,  though  finely  situated,  is  modern  and  quite  without 
interest. 

The  “  carriage  tourist  ”  must  retrace  the  road  he  came, 
unless  he  care  to  go  on  to  Ambleside  and  the  round  by 
Loughrigg  Tarn.  The  pedestrian  may  either  cross  at 
Reiter  Bridge,  just  below  Rydal  Water,  and  return  by  the 
farther  side  of  one  or  both  lakes,  or  he  may  take  a  path 
under  Nab  Scar,  which  was  a  favourite  walk  of  Words- 
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worth’s.  Beginning  just  above  Rydal  Mount  as  a  rather 
dirty  cart-road,  it  speedily  becomes  a  rough  but  pleasant 
path  over  grass,  shut  in  for  the  most  part  behind  planta¬ 
tions,  but  giving  occasional  fine  glimpses  of  the  lake 
below.  Rising  and  falling  at  times,  though  never  seriously 
changing  its  level,  it  reaches  in  about  half  an  hour  a 
cottage,  after  which  a  cart-road  conducts  into  the  upper¬ 
most  of  the  three  roads  mentioned  above,  just  at  its 
highest  point,  by  which  the  descent  is  made  to  Grasmere. 
An  hour  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  walk  from  Rydal 
Mount  to  Grasmere  village. 

High  Close  and  Red  Bank  (Loughrigg  Terrace). — Our 
next  walk  or  drive  will  be  down  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  by  the  road  connecting  with  Langdale.  Passing  the 
boat  pier,  the  road  skirts  the  lake  for  about  a  mile  without 
much  change  of  level,  after  which  it  begins  to  ascend.  At 
the  first  fork,  just  after  the  first  small  ascent,  take  the 
left-hand  branch.  The  right-hand  leads  to  a  house,  after 
which  it  becomes  a  footpath,  ascending  by  the  tele¬ 
graph  posts,  and  crossing  the  ridge  into  Langdale.  The 
driving-road  has  even  finer  views,  and  should  be  preferred 
on  a  first  visit,  even  by  those  wishing  to  enter  Langdale. 
Keeping,  then,  the  left-hand  branch,  we  pass  Dale  End 
farmhouse,  and  in  about  5  minutes  reach  a  gate  marked 
; private ,  with  a  lodge  beside  it.  Strangers  are  allowed  to 
enter  this  gate,  and  walk  or  drive  through  a  pleasant 
avenue  of  moderate  ascent — the  public  road  meanwhile 
ascending  much  more  steeply  on  the  right — till  in  some 
10  minutes  more  another  gate  is  reached,  passing  through 
which  we  emerge  on  the  open  hillside.  To  our  left,  at  this 
point,  is  Red  Bank,  with  the  footway  known  as  Loughrigg 
Terrace.  This  has  already  been  described  under  Ambleside 
(p.  76),  but  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  description  of 
Grasmere,  as  it  affords  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
district  Walkers  may  diverge  down  it,  and  at  the  lower 
end,  just  before  descending  to  Rydal  Lake,  will  find  a  stile 
and  footpath  to  the  left  (the  latter  often  muddy  in  wet 
weather),  by  which  they  may  descend  through  wood  to 
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cross  the  Eothny  on  a  footbridge,  and  return  by  any  of  the 
roads  from  Rydal  to  Grasmere  (see  last  excursion) ;  or 
they  may  keep  the  western  side  of  Rydal  Lake,  and  either 
cross  at  Reiter  Bridge,  or  follow  the  road  by  Fox  Howe  to 
Ambleside. 

From  near  the  second  gate,  where  we  left  our  driving 
party,  a  short  but  steep  ascent  can  be  made  in  about  half 
an  hour  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg  Fell  (1100  feet).  This  is, 
however,  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  climb  this  hill,  the 
finest  views  being  at  one’s  back.  Loughrigg  should,  if 
possible,  be  ascended  from  Ambleside,  as  the  ascent  is  more 
gradual,  and  the  view  bursts  finely  on  the  climber  when 
he  reaches  the  top. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  this  second  gate,  a  rough  lane 
leads  up  to  the  public  road  ;  but  again  we  avoid  this  by 
passing  through  another  piece  of  private  avenue  with 
gates  at  each  end.  This  brings  us  out  on  the  public 
road  close  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  at  which  stands  High 
Close,  a  private  house  with  finely  wooded  grounds.  Here 
the  road  forks,  the  right  branch  descending  to  Chapel  Stile 
in  Great  Langdale,  the  left  by  Loughrigg  Tarn  to  Clappers- 
gate  and  Ambleside.  It  is  well  to  proceed  in  any  case  for 
about  300  yards  along  the  first  of  these  to  a  point  where, 
at  a  seat  inscribed  “  Rest  and  be  thankful,”  the  view  over 
Langdale  suddenly  discloses  itself.  The  theatrical  swift¬ 
ness  with  which  we  exchange  the  sweet  landscape  of 
Grasmere  on  one  side  for  the  wild  outlook  over  Langdale 
on  the  other,  with  the  imposing  forms  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes,  Bowfell,  and  the  Coniston  hills  closing  the  horizon, 
is  a  good  instance  of  what  has  often  been  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Lakeland  scenery, 
with  its  sharp  divisions,  and  consequently  abrupt  changes 
of  prospect.  This  forms  a  fine  finale  to  the  drive. 

Unless  the  excursion  be  prolonged  into  Langdale,  the 
return  will  be  made  direct  by  the  public  road,  the  changes 
of  view  in  descending  keeping  the  interest  always  fresh. 
The  drive  as  above  described,  without  digressions,  will  be 
only  about  5  miles,  but  much  of  it  has  to  be  done  at  a 
walking  pace. 
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Having  now  completed  the  circuit  of  Grasmere,  we  have 
next  to  explore  the  region  above  its  head.  The  favourite 
excursion  is  to  Easedale  Tarn,  which  can  be  reached  on 
foot  or  pony -back  in  about  an  hour,  the  return  taking 
rather  less.  The  ascent  from  Grasmere  is  about  700  feet. 

Easedale  Tarn. — At  the  Mossgrove  Temperance  Hotel, 
take  the  right-hand  fork,  cross  the  road  round  the  lake, 
and  keep  straight  on,  the  road  so  far  being  a  driving  one. 
In  about  10  minutes  from  the  village,  a  finger-post  directs 
us  to  cross  the  stream  on  our  left  by  a  stone  footbridge, 
after  which  there  is  only  a  path  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 
The  way  is  quite  unmistakable,  following  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream  to  the  tarn,  the  last  part  somewhat  steep. 
The  stream  itself  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  scene 
from  Grasmere,  its  foaming  cascade,  known  as  “  Sour 
Milk  Force,”  being  always  in  view.  The  walk  to  the 
tarn  was  a  favourite  one  with  Wordsworth,  who  said  he 
had  “  composed  thousands  of  verses  ”  walking  beside  the 
Easedale  stream. 

Easedale  Tarn  lies  in  a  recess  or  basin  off  the  main 
Easedale  Valley,  which  extends  considerably  farther  to  the 
right,  and  is  described  in  a  subsequent  walk.  This  recess 
is  shut  in  by  hills,  but  there  is  a  fine  view  back  over 
Grasmere.  Beside  the  tarn  will  be  found  a  refreshment 
hut,  and  a  boat  can  be  hired  for  a  row  on  the  little  lake. 
These  adjuncts  somewhat  detract  from  the  seclusion  and 
solitude  of  the  place,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  spot  to 
linger  in  for  hours.  But  it  would  be  hardly  reasonable 
to  expect  solitude  here  in  the  season  ;  for  this,  one  must 
leave  the  more  familiar  tracks,  and  seek  for  oneself  nooks 
hardly  less  beautiful,  but  as  yet  unknown  to  fame. 

From  Easedale  Tarn  the  pedestrian  may  pursue  his 
way  up  the  hills  in  front,  if  so  disposed.  The  stream 
flowing  into  the  tarn  comes  from  Codale  Tarn,  a  smaller 
lakelet  higher  up  the  incline  (no  path).  On  either 
side  of  this,  the  moor  may  be  ascended  to  Serjeant  Man 
(2414  feet),  a  top  with  a  cairn,  from  which  a  fine  view 
is  obtained  ;  while  a  still  finer  is  seen  from  High  White 
Stones  (2500  feet),  some  distance  farther  on  and  up  (see 
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p.  98).  From  this  a  descent  can  be  made  to  the  top  of  Far 
Easedale ,  described  in  a  later  excursion.  Or,  not  ascend¬ 
ing  Serjeant  Man ,  but  bearing  to  the  left  along  his  side, 
we  may  strike  the  stream  flowing  down  to  Stickle  Tarn, 
and  so  descend  to  Dungeon  Ghyll,  a  walk  of  some  two 
hours  from  Easedale  Tarn.  The  Langdale  Pikes  may 
be  included  in  the  same  excursion  without  much  extra 
fatigue,  but  this  ascent  does  no  justice  to  these  striking 
mountains,  which  should  be  climbed  from  Dungeon  Ghyll. 
Without  any  of  these  additions,  however,  the  walk  to 
Easedale  Tarn  and  back  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one, 
and  should  be  omitted  by  no  visitor  to  Grasmere. 

Helm  Crag  (1300  feet).- — In  less  than  an  hour  from 
Grasmere,  with  some  stiff  climbing,  we  may  reach  the  top 
of  this  wild-looking  mountain,  so  conspicuous  to  the  right 
of  the  Easedale  Valley.  Follow  the  road  as  in  last 
excursion  as  far  as  the  footbridge,  but  then,  instead  of 
crossing,  continue  along  the  road  for  about  five  minutes 
more  to  some  houses.  Turn  up  there  to  the  right  beside 
a  finger-post  marked  “  Borrowdale,”  and  at  the  rear  of 
the  houses  again  to  the  right  by  another  finger-post 
marked  “  Helm  Crag.”  You  are  now  on  a  footpath 
which  ascends  pretty  rapidly,  inclining  first  to  the  right 
toward  Grasmere,  then  to  the  left  up  the  slope.  The 
actual  ascent  will  not  occupy  over  half  an  hour. 

The  top  is  less  precipitous  than  it  appears  from  below, 
being  not  a  peak,  but  merely  the  end  of  a  ridge.  The 
wild  rocks  on  it,  however,  lose  nothing  by  closer  inspec¬ 
tion.  Older  observers,  such  as  Gray  and  West,  compared 
their  craggy  shapes  to  ruined  towers  and  fortresses  ;  later 
visitors  have  traced  human  or  animal  forms  in  their 
fantastic  outlines — “sage  Sidrophel,”  the  astronomer,  the 
“  old  woman,”  the  “  lion  and  lamb,”  etc.  Among  these 
recesses  shelter  can  be  had  from  storms  blowing  in  almost 
every  direction.  The  view  over  Grasmere  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  to  Windermere  and  Esthwaite  Water,  and 
on  the  left  to  Helvellyn  and  Fairfield,  is  decidedly  fine. 
Wetherlam  and  the  Crinkle  Crags,  to  the  right,  are  seen 
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over  Langdale.  Under  Helm  Crag  stands  Lancrigg,  a 
Dame  familiar  to  readers  of  Wordsworth,  the  house  having 
been  built  on  a  site  of  which  he  was  specially  fond. 

The  ridge  may  be  followed  along  almost  indefinitely, 
and  a  descent  made  either  to  Far  Easedale  on  the  left, 
or  Greenburn  Bottom  on  the  right.  But  this  alters  the 
character  of  the  walk,  which  from  being  a  short  sharp 
climb  becomes  a  long  monotonous  tramp  over  moor  of  an 
uninteresting  character.  Helm  Crag  is  therefore  best 
treated  as  a  separate  short  excursion  by  itself. 

Silver  Howe  (1345  feet). — This  is  a  much  less 
interesting  climb  than  the  last,  and  the  hill  is  best  known 
as  that  ascended  in  the  “  Guides’  Race  ”  at  the  Grasmere 
Sports. 

These  games  take  place  in  the  third  week  of  August,  at 
which  time  accommodation  is  often  difficult  to  get.  The 
Guides'  Race,  up  and  down  hill,  is  done  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
The  strain  must  be  tremendous,  and  even  in  these  days  of 
athletic  strain  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  performance  should  be 
encouraged.  A  prettier  sight  is  the  Hounds’  Race.  The  dogs 
follow  a  trail  previously  laid  along  the  hills  round  Grasmere, 
and  can  be  kept  in  sight  most  of  the  way.  The  pole-jumping 
is  generally  good,  but  the  feature  of  the  games  is  the  wrestling, 
a  favourite  Cumberland  sport.  These  games,  as  formerly  held 
at  Windermere,  are  well  described  by  Mr.  James  Payn  in  his 
early  volume,  Leaves  f  rom  Lakeland. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  scale  Silver  Howe  by  the 
direct  course  of  these  racers.  Leaving  Grasmere  by  the 
left-hand  fork,  past  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  road  round  the  lake,  we  continue  in  the  same 
direction  till  a  gate  is  reached,  after  which  our  road 
becomes  the  avenue  to  Allan  Bank  House,  along  which 
there  is  a  right-of-way.  Allan  Bank  was  Wordsworth’s 
second  home  in  Grasmere,  and  most  of  the  Excursion 
was  written  during  his  residence  there,  but  otherwise 
there  is  little  to  note  about  the  house.  Opposite  it, 
take  the  cart-road  to  the  right,  leading  to  some  farm 
buildings.  Pass  these,  and  continue,  still  on  the  road, 
round  the  back  of  a  plantation.  From  the  farther  end 
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of  this,  a  direct  descent  may  be  made  by  a  steep  lane  to 
the  lake  road  near  the  boat-landing. 

For  Silver  Howe ,  pass  the  plantation,  and  then  ascend 
to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  another  clump  of  trees. 
Continue  this  direction  till  you  get  well  above  a  small 
ravine  on  the  left,  then  bend  round  it,  and  mount 
directly  without  difficulty  to  the  summit.  Silver  Howe 
is  merely  one  knob  of  the  long  ridge  between  Grasmere 
and  Langdale,  but  the  view  over  these  two  valleys,  with 
their  many  lakelets,  and  of  the  wild  hills  beyond  Lang¬ 
dale,  is  a  fine  one.  Blencathra  (or  “  Saddleback  ”)  will 
be  seen  over  Dunmail  Raise. 

The  ridge  can  be  followed  down  toward  Lovghrigg, 
and  the  descent  made  by  the  telegraph  posts  to  Grasmere. 
In  this  case  the  round  to  and  from  Grasmere  would 
occupy  about  2  hours. 

Pedestrian  Routes  to  Langdale.- — -The  ridge  of 
which  Silver  Howe  is  the  chief  height,  can  be  crossed 
at  several  other  points  besides  those  above  named,  with¬ 
out  an  undue  amount  of  climbing.  One  path  mounts 
by  the  rifle -butts,  and  crosses  the  ridge  just  to  the 
south  of  Silver  Howe.  Another  route  is  to  ascend  the 
Easedale  Tarn  path  for  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
footbridge  (see  p.  1 1 2),  and  then  mount  beside  the  stream 
descending  from  the  left,  cross  some  boggy  ground,  and 
descend  steeply  by  a  path  to  the  houses  at  the  head  of 
Great  Langdale.  These  and  other  climbs  the  pedestrian 
will  easily  discover  with  the  aid  of  his  map. 

Far  Easedale  ( High  Raise  Pass  and  Greenup  Ghyll  to 
Borrowdale). — A  pleasant  ride  or  stroll  on  foot  can  be 
made  in  an  hour  up  the  main  Easedale  Valley.  At  its 
head  the  path  ceases,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Borrow¬ 
dale  is  a  climb  over  lonely  moorland,  delightful  on  a  fine 
day,  but  not  worth  undertaking  in  mist  or  rain,  especially 
as  any  deviation  from  the  route  might  involve  long 
wanderings  through  almost  pathless  wildernesses. 

Following  the  road  we  took  for  Helm  Crag,  we  reach 
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the  houses  there  mentioned,  about  a  mile  from  Grasmere , 
and  behind  them  turn  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 
The  road  now  becomes  a  stony  track  between  walls,  and 
in  about  a  mile  more  reaches  a  ford  across  the  stream, 
with  stepping-stones.  During  this  mile  of  rough  track 
we  see  and  leave  on  our  left  the  “  Sour  Milk  ”  stream 
descending  from  Easedale  Tarn.  We  also  see,  across  the 
valley,  the  cottage  which  was  the  scene  of  an  incident 
described  at  great  length  by  De  Quincey  in  his  “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Lakes,”  and  commemorated  in  one  of 
Wordsworth’s  poems.  The  father  and  mother  of  a  family 
living  here  were  surprised  by  a  snowstorm  in  crossing 
from  Langdale,  and  never  reached  home.  The  eldest  of 
the  children  thus  orphaned,  a  girl  of  nine  years  old,  kept 
the  younger  ones  alive  for  some  days,  and  succeeded  in 
finally  reaching  Grasmere  through  deep  snow  to  give  the 
alarm.  The  children  were  rescued  in  safety,  but  the 
bodies  of  the  parents  were  not  found  till  after  several 
days  of  searching. 

Before  reaching  the  stepping-stones,  we  have  passed 
all  human  habitation,  and  are  now  in  a  wild  secluded 
valley.  After  crossing  the  stream,  the  path  becomes  inter¬ 
mittent,  and  makes  detours  to  avoid  bogs  which  would 
be  often  impassable  to  laden  pack-horses,  but  over  which 
the  light-footed  pedestrian  can  pass  safely.  No  difficulty 
will  be  found  for  yet  another  mile,  the  track  becoming 
distinct  where  it  ascends  a  small  rocky  height,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  head  of  the  glen  is  seen  before  us.  Be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  foot  of  the  final  climb  to  this  last,  the 
track  ceases  altogether.  Here,  about  1 1  hours  from  Gras¬ 
mere,  is  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  halt  or  picnic  on  a  fine  day, 
and  ponies  will  have  come  thus  far  without  difficulty. 

On  beginning  the  final  ascent,  it  is  best  to  cross  again 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  as  the  ground  there  is 
rather  less  broken.  Half  an  hour’s  climb  will  take  us  to 
the  top  of  the  pass,  bearing  if  anything  rather  to  the 
right,  and  avoiding  the  streams  which  descend  from 
craggy  ground  to  our  left.  On  nearing  the  top,  a  direct¬ 
ing-post  will  be  seen  ahead.  Turn  a  few  yards  to  the 
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right  of  this,  and  you  will  strike  a  gate  through  a  wire 
fence  belonging  to  the  Manchester  Waterworks. 

On  reaching  this  gate  we  are  at  the  head  of  Far  Ease- 
dale,  but  (if  intending  to  pursue  the  route  to  Borrowdale) 
not  yet  at  the  highest  point  of  our  journey.  Beyond  is 
a  boggy  basin  forming  the  head  of  a  glen  leading  down 
to  Wytheburn  on  the  right.  The  descent  by  this  glen  to 
Wytheburn  Inn  would  take  about  l|-  hours  from  here,  the 
side  of  the  stream  being  kept  all  the  way  down.  For 
Borrowdale,  we  have  to  cross  this  basin,  and  ascend  the 
somewhat  higher  ridge  beyond,  variously  marked  on  the 
maps  as  High  Raise  or  Greenup  Edge.  Half  an  hour 
will  suffice  for  this,  the  ascent  being  made  at  first  to  the 
left  beside  the  stream,  then,  when  the  gradient  becomes 
easier,  directly  to  the  ridge  over  mossy  ground.  At  the  top 
another  Waterworks  fence  will  be  found,  and  from  the 
gate  in  it  a  fine  view  bursts  upon  our  eyes.  The  two 
upper  branches  of  Borrowdale  are  right  before  us  ;  one 
(the  “  Langstrath  ”  valley)  just  at  our  feet,  the  other 
hidden  by  the  dividing  range  of  Glaramara.  Beyond 
this  latter,  the  noble  heights  of  the  Scafell  range,  Great 
Gable,  and  the  Pillar  Mountain,  are  grandly  seen,  together 
with  the  long  array  of  peaks  beyond  Borrowdale  and 
Derwentwater.  To  right  and  left,  of  course,  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  near  heights  of  our  own  ridge,  but  to  the 
rear  the  whole  range  of  Helvellyn,  Fairfield,  etc.,  stands 
out  finely.  The  view  is,  in  fact,  substantially  that  from 
the  High  White  Stones  (see  p.  98),  the  height  above  us 
to  the  south,  which  has  been  already  described  as  one  of 
the  finest  view-points  in  the  Lake  District.  Another  half 
hour’s  climb  would  land  one  on  this  point,  but  only  those 
very  eager  for  hill  work  and  unrestricted  views  need  add 
such  a  detour  to  their  journey. 

For  Borrowdale  we  now  bear  well  to  the  right,  the 
course  being  marked  by  guiding-stones  across  the  boggy 
moor.  Soon  will  be  seen  a  stream  in  a  ravine  descending 
to  the  left.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  descend  into  it,  but 
keep  along  as  before  ( Skiddaw  should  now  be  in  sight 
straight  ahead),  till  you  see  your  way  clear  down  the 
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farther  side  of  this  ravine.  Then  descend,  keeping  the 
farther  or  right  bank  of  the  stream  all  the  way.  The 
path  recommences  about  half-way  down.  At  the  foot 
this  stream  joins  a  larger  one,  which  is  the  Langstrath 
Beck,  coming  down  the  valley  of  that  name,  while  the 
ravine  just  descended  is  called  Greenup  Ghyll  (see  p.  101). 
The  right  bank  of  the  united  streams  may  now  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Rosthwaite,  or  a  stone  bridge  crossed  to  Stone- 
thwaite,  and  the  road  reached  there.  (Compare  description 
of  Stake  Pass,  under  Langdale.  For  Rosthwaite  and  the 
6  miles  of  carriage -road  from  there  to  Keswick,  see 
Borrowdale  Section.)  The  total  distance  from  Grasmere  to 
Rosthwaite  is  about  8  miles,  for  which  it  would  be  well 
to  allow  not  much  less  than  4  hours.  Ponies  can  be 
taken  the  whole  way,  but  the  pedestrian  has  the  best 
of  it  in  more  than  one  place.  The  only  part  where  it  is 
possible  to  go  astray  is  between  the  head  of  Easedale  and 
the  head  of  Greenup  Ghyll,  but  by  attending  to  the  above 
directions  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced. 

To  Borrowdale  or  Keswick  via  Watendlath. — 

This  route,  which  practically  commences  from  Thirl- 
mere,  the  high-road  being  followed  so  far,  will  be  found 
described  under  our  Keswick  Section.  There  are  two  routes 
from  Thirlmere  to  Watendlath,  over  boggy  moor  ;  after  that 
a  rapid  descent  conducts  to  Rosthwaite  in  Borrowdale,  or 
Keswick  can  be  reached  in  5  miles  along  a  fairly  good  road. 

Grisedale  Pass,  to  Patterdale. — Another  favourite  ex¬ 
cursion,  on  foot  or  with  ponies,  is  the  Grisedale  route  to 
Ullswater,  already  mentioned  in  our  Ullswater  Section. 
The  distance  is  about  8  miles,  for  which  3  hours  should 
be  allowed.  The  height  crossed  is  not  much  under 
2000  feet,  but  the  gradients  are  fairly  easy,  and  the  path 
well  beaten,  so  the  excursion  is  not  a  difficult  one,  and 
the  views  are  fine.  To  return  by  Kirkstone  Pass  and 
Ambleside  would  bring  up  the  total  distance  to  about  22 
miles,  and  should  not  prove  too  long  a  day’s  work  for 
active  walkers. 
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Leaving  Grasmere  by  the  Swan  Inn ,  we  follow  the 
Keswick  road  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  turn  in  to 
the  right  past  an  ivy-covered  cottage  standing  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Tongue  Ghyll  Beck.  Ascending  beside  the 
little  ravine,  a  green  path  will  he  noticed  in  about  five 
minutes  leading  down  on  the  right  into  the  ravine.  Two 
or  three  minutes’  walk  will  take  us  to  the  tiny  “  Force,” 
which  is  worth  this  short  divergence,  as  though  of  no  size 
it  is  a  perfect  little  gem  in  its  way.  A  visit  to  the 
waterfall,  without  going  farther,  forms  a  very  pleasant 
stroll  from  Grasmere. 

Returning  to  the  path,  we  notice  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Manchester  Waterworks  crossing  the  glen,  while  a  few 
minutes  farther  brings  us  to  a  divergence,  caused  by  the 
“tongue”  or  projecting  hump  of  hill  from  which  the 
glen  gets  its  name.  There  is  a  path  on  either  side  of  this, 
but  the  best  route  is  to  the  left,  aiming  toward  Seat  Sandal , 
the  hill  to  the  left  of  our  glen,  and  then  skirting  along  its 
base.  Presently  the  other  path  rejoins  us,  and  the 
united  tracks  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  is 
marked  by  a  gap  in  a  stone  wall,  and  should  be  reached 
in  about  an  hour  from  leaving  the  high-road. 

Seat  Sandal  itself,  500  feet  above  the  pass,  can  be 
ascended  from  anywhere  about  here  ;  but  this  being  an  iso¬ 
lated  height,  the  reward  is  small.  The  summit  of  Fairfield, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  may  be  reached  by  climbing 
beside  the  wall  last  mentioned,  an  ascent  of  about  900 
feet. 

All  the  way  up  the  glen  we  shall  have  been  continually 
turning  round  to  admire  the  views  behind,  and  those 
coming  from  Ullswater  have  the  advantage  during  this 
part  of  the  journey.  Now,  however,  the  view  in  front 
engages  all  our  attention.  Below  us,  in  a  hollow  some 
200  feet  lower  than  the  pass,  lies  Grisedale  Tarn,  a 
beautifully  clear  sheet  of  water.  Beyond  is  Dollywogon 
Pike,  a  shoulder  of  Helvellyn,  between  which  and  Seat 
Sandal  we  catch  a  fine  glimpse  of  the  hills  about  Derwent- 
water.  Descending  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  tarn,  notice 
near  its  outlet,  just  where  a  track  goes  off  toward  Helvellyn , 
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a  stone  with  an  inscription  recording  the  spot  where 
Wordsworth  parted  from  his  ill-fated  brother,  as  recorded 
in  a  poem  entitled  “  Elegiac  Verses.”  The  stone  was  erected 
by  the  now  defunct  “  Wordsworth  Society.” 

From  here  a  steep  but  short  ascent  may  be  made  on 
the  right  to  Deepdale  Hause,  the  narrow  ridge  connecting 
Fairfield  with  St.  Sunday  Crag.  Good  walkers  might 
make  a  detour  over  the  latter  (see  p.  63),  descending  again 
into  the  Grisedale  glen  before  its  outlet  ;  or  might  return 
to  Grasmere  over  Fairfield  (p.  75).  Both  climbs  would 
command  magnificent  views. 

After  leaving  the  tarn,  the  pony  track  descends,  at 
first  rather  steeply,  for  some  distance  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Grisedale  stream,  passing  at  length  through  a  gate, 
then  crossing  a  bridge  to  a  farmhouse,  about  half-way 
down  the  glen.  The  view7  back  from  this  point  is  very 
fine.  For  the  rest  of  the  way  we  have  a  good  road,  keep¬ 
ing  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  and  passing  through 
some  pretty  sylvan  scenery.  Place  Fell  is  the  hill  in 
front,  and  we  pass  the  grounds  of  Patterdale  Hall  at  the 
mouth  of  the  glen.  On  reaching  the  high-road,  turn  to 
the  left  for  the  Ullswater  Hotel  and  steamer  pier, 
distant  less  than  a  mile  in  that  direction  ;  or  to  the  right 
for  the  Patterdale  Hotel,  church,  and  village,  which  are 
reached  in  a  few  minutes.  This  is  the  direction  for 
Kirkstone  Pass.  The  public  coaches  to  Ambleside,  etc., 
start  from  the  pier,  and  would  pick  up  passengers  at  either 
hotel.  (For  further  description  of  Patterdale,  see  p.  56.) 

Helvellyn,  the  third  highest  mountain  in  the  Lake 
district,  is  frequently  ascended  from  Grasmere,  though  the 
easiest  ascent  is  from  Patterdale,  and  the  shortest  from 
IVytheburn  on  Thirlmere  (see  Keswick  Section).  The 
Grasmere  route  follows  the  Grisedale  path  described  in  our 
last  excursion  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Grisedale  Tarn,  then 
zigzags  steeply  to  the  left  up  Dollywagon  Pike,  after  which 
the  long  ridge-line  is  followed  for  nearly  2  miles  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  About  four  hours  should  be 
allowed  for  the  ascent.  The  descent  might  be  made  to 
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Wytheburn,  4  miles  from  Grasmere,  and  so  home  by  road. 
(For  description  of  view,  etc.,  see  p.  60.) 

Nab  Scar,  Rydal  Fell,  Fairfield,  etc. — Some  pleasant 
climbs  may  be  made  among  the  hills  to  the  east  of 
Grasmere.  The  obvious  approaches  are  by  the  Greenhead 
Ghyll,  at  the  back  of  the  Sivan  Inn,  or  by  a  path  com¬ 
mencing  not  far  from  Words  worth’s  Cottage.  We  shall 
describe  the  latter  route. 

Ascending  the  oldest  and  highest  of  the  three  roads  to 
Rydal  (see  p.  108)  for  but  a  few  yards  after  it  diverges 
from  the  Wishing-Gate  road,  one  then  turns  sharply  to 
the  left  into  a  rough  road  through  a  plantation.  Beyond 
the  first  gateway  the  lane  ceases,  but  a  path  will  be  found 
bearing  to  the  left,  and  ascending  with  the  wall  of  an 
enclosure  on  the  left,  and  Dunney  Beck  in  a  ravine  to  the 
right.  On  the  latter  side  will  be  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  of  the  Manchester  Waterworks  supply  -  pipe. 
Rounding  the  head  of  the  ravine,  the  path  ceases,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascending  the  steep  grassy  slope  in 
front.  If  bound  for  Nab  Scar,  aim  to  the  right ;  but  if 
making  for  Fairfield,  bear  to  the  left.  In  either  case  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  will  be  reached  in  about  an  hour 
from  Wordsworth’s  Cottage. 

Nab  Scar  is  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  which  overhangs 
Rydal  Water,  and  looks  so  imposing  from  below.  Its 
height  is  about  1300  feet,  and  the  view  over  Windermere 
and  Langdale  is  most  beautiful.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Wordsworth  that  eight  sheets  of  water  can  be  seen  from 
this  comparatively  modest  elevation,  viz.  Windermere, 
Blelham  Tarn,  Esthwaite,  Coniston,  Elterwater,  Rydal, 
Grasmere,  and  Easedale  Tarn.  The  Langdale  Pikes  are 
conspicuous  as  usual.  Best  of  all,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  near  view  over  the  Grasmere  and  Rydal  valleys  lying 
immediately  below. 

On  foot,  there  is  a  direct  descent  from  Nab  Scar  to 
Rydal  Village;  with  ponies,  a  circuit  must  be  made  into 
Rydal  Glen  behind.  We,  however,  propose  holding  along 
heights,  and  descending  to  the  Swan  Inn.  We  therefore 
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follow  the  ridge  back  along  Eydal  Fell  to  Heron  Pike  (2000 
feet),  the  climb  being  moderate,  and  the  views  on  each 
side  very  fine.  From  Heron  Pike  we  might  keep  the  hill¬ 
tops  all  the  way  to  Fairfield  (2863  feet),  as  described  in 
our  ascent  of  that  mountain  from  Ambleside.  But  at 
present  we  leave  the  ridge  just  short  of  Great  Bigg,  to 
bear  left  round  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine  running 
down  toward  Grasmere  on  our  left.  This  is  Greenhead 
Ghyll,  described  by  Wordsworth  in  his  well-known 
poem  “  Michael,”  and  worth  visiting  from  Grasmere  on 
its  own  account.  Do  not  attempt  to  descend  into  it,  but 
skirt  quite  round  its  head  ;  and  on  the  farther  side,  after 
the  descent  becomes  steep,  a  path  will  be  discovered 
winding  down,  which  leads  us  to  a  lane  conducting  into 
the  high-road  beside  the  Swan  Inn,  as  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  excursion.  The  “  tumultuous  brook  ”  is 
joined  just  at  the  end,  and  the  exit  made  through  a  gate 
between  two  houses.  This  round  will  probably  occupy 
at  least  three  hours. 

The  foregoing  climbs  can  all  be  made  with  ponies, 
unless  where  otherwise  specified.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  in  places  the  gradients  may  be  found  rather  steep, 
but  even  if  the  rider  dismount  for  a  few  minutes  occasion¬ 
ally  at  such  times,  he  (or  she)  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
pony  again  over  many  a  mile  of  comparatively  level 
ground.  While  the  professed  climber  can  find  plenty  of 
material  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  a  feature  of  the 
excursions  about  Grasmere  that  all  the  principal  heights 
are  more  or  less  accessible  on  horseback. 


CARRIAGE  DRIVES 

A  long  list  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  principal 
hotels.  In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  they  resolve 
themselves  into  the  communications  of  three  roads  :  that  to 
Ambleside  on  the  south,  that  to  Keswick  on  the  north,  and 
the  cross-road  connecting  Grasmere  with  Langdale.  The 
first  and  third  can  be  combined  in  one  very  interesting 
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round  of  about  10  miles,  which  again  is  capable  of 
extension  in  a  great  many  directions,  as  through  Ambleside 
to  Windermere,  Troutbeck,  Kirkstone  Pass,  Blelham  Tarn, 
Esthwaite,  or  Coniston  ;  through  Langdale  to  Blea  Tarn, 
Coniston,  Wrynose  Pass,  Duddon  Valley,  and  Eskdale. 
These  various  drives  have  been  perhaps  sufficiently  de¬ 
scribed  under  their  several  heads  in  the  preceding  pages. 

There  remains  the  road  in  the  opposite  direction,  by 
Thirlmere  to  Keswick.  The  principal  drive  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  circuit  of  Thirlmere,  rendered  possible  by  the 
construction  of  a  new  road  down  the  western  shore  by 
the  Manchester  Corporation.  This  round  is  made  by 
chars-a-bancs  in  the  season,  and  the  only  drawback  to  it 
is  the  want  of  a  suitable  halting-place.  Light  refresh¬ 
ments  can  be  got,  however,  at  Armboth  on  the  west  side, 
and  there  are  small  inns  at  Wytheburn  and  Thirlspot  on 
the  east  side.  This  latter  side  is  the  one  followed  by  the 
public  coaches  to  Keswick.  Should  it  be  wished  to  go  as 
far  as  Keswick  and  back,  24  to  25  miles  in  all,  the  best 
route  is  to  drive  down  the  west  side  of  Thirlmere,  and 
return  by  the  eastern,  this  giving  the  easier  gradients  ; 
while  to  include  the  Vale  of  St.  John  in  the  return 
journey  will  give  still  greater  variety,  and  add  little  over 
a  mile  to  the  journey.  These  places  will  be  described 
under  Keswick,  to  which  we  now  propose  to  transfer  our 
headquarters,  carrying  out  our  rule  of  describing  different 
regions  from  their  most  convenient  centre. 

The  Keswick  coaches  come  on  from  Windermere 
through  Ambleside  and  Rydal.  The  road  leaves  Grasmere 
by  the  Swan  Inn,  with  the  rough  top  of  Helm  Crag  well 
displayed  on  the  left,  and  ascends  for  about  2  miles  to 
Dunmail  Raise  or  Rise  (783  feet),  the  highest  point  of 
road  between  Windermere  and  Keswick.  The  name  Dunmail 
comes  from  the  Cumbrian  king  who  was  slain  at  this  spot 
after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  English  king  Edward  in 
a.d.  945.  Beyond  the  pass  we  enter  Cumberland,  and 
soon  reach  Wytheburn,  where  coach  passengers  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  halt  to  peep  into  the  little  church.  To 
this  point  we  shall  return  under  the  head  of  Thirlmere,  to 
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which  our  road  now  descends,  running  down  its  east  bank 
close  under  the  long  range  of  Helvellyn.  St.  John’s  Vale 
diverges  to  the  right  shortly  before  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
A  little  beyond  the  foot,  the  road  down  the  west  side, 
which  struck  off  to  the  left  as  we  descended  from  Dunmail 
Rise,  rejoins  us,  and  for  2  or  3  miles  farther  the  scenery 
is  comparatively  uninteresting.  After  that  begins  the 
beautiful  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keswick,  with  Derwent- 
water  and  Bassenthwaite  outstretched  below  us,  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback  and  the  hills  beyond  Derwentwater  rising 
in  every  variety  of  shape  and  outline,  and  glimpses  of 
Borrowdale,  away  to  the  left,  exciting  a  strong  desire  to 
penetrate  that  “  fairy-like  ”  entrance  ;  the  whole  serving 
as  an  admirable  introduction  and  foretaste  to  the  fresh 
beauties  that  await  us  in  the  northern  metropolis  of 
Lakeland.  This  is  the  celebrated  Castlerigg  prospect, 
which  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  mention. 
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Keswick  is  the  capital  of  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Lakes,  and  a  centre  for  numerous  excursions  through  their 
finest  scenery.  More  than  one  of  the  neighbouring  valleys 
visited  from  here  have  too  many  clients  of  their  own  to 
be  dependent,  so  wTe  have  treated  Borrowdale  and  Butter- 
mere  in  annexed  sub-sections. 


KESWICK  AND  DERWENTWATER 

Station  on  Penrith,  Keswick,  and  Cockermouth  Railway. 

Hotels  :  Keswick  (C),  at  Station,  the  largest  lintel  in  the  district.  In  the 
town :  Royal  Oak,  Queen's,  Lake,  George  (C),  King's  Arms,  Station. 
Temperance:  Park,  Skiddaw,  Blencathra,  Greenhorn's  (C),etc.  Good  hotels 
in  neighbourhood  :  Derwentwater  at  Portinscale  close  to  lake  (U  miles), 
Lodore  (3  miles),  Borrowdale  (3£  miles)  near  head  of  lake.  Smaller 
Hotels  and  Inns  :  Ncwlands,  in  valley  of  that  name  (4  miles) ;  Swan,  at 
Thornthwaite  (4  miles) ;  Pheasant  and  Castle,  Bassent-hwaite  Water 
(S  miles).  Inns  also  at  Tlirelkeld  (4  miles)  and  Scales  (6  miles). 

Compare  Rosthwaite  (Borrowdale),  Buttermere,  and  Crummock  Water, 
Thirlmere,  etc. 

Lodgings  are  plentiful  in  and  around  the  town  (especially  at  the  east  end) 
and  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

From  Easter  to  about  the  middle  of  October  an  Electric  launch  goes  six 
times  daily  between  the  Derwentwater  and  Lodore  Hotels. 

Keswick,  with  its  environs,  takes  for  the  north  part 
of  our  district  the  same  central  position  that  Ambleside 
does  for  the  south.  It  is,  however,  more  markedly  the 
centre  of  its  region,  and  has  no  rivals  to  dispute  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  broad  valley-basin  in  which  it  lies  is 
shut  in  on  all  sides  by  mountain  walls.  “  The  lake  of 
Derwentwater  in  one  direction,  with  its  lovely  islands — 
a  lake  about  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  shaped  pretty  much 
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like  a  boy’s  kite ;  the  lake  of  Bassentliwaite  in  another  ; 
the  mountains  of  Newlands  shaping  themselves  as 
pavilions;  the  gorgeous  confusion  of  Borrowdale  just 
revealing  its  sublime  chaos  through  the  narrow  vista  of 
its  gorge  ;  the  ‘  sullen  rear  ’  closed  by  the  vast  and 
towering  masses  of  Skiddaw  and  Blencathra  ” — such  are 
some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  scene  as  described  by 
De  Quincey.  The  two  lakes  named,  connected  by  the 
river  Derwent,  formed  obviously  at  one  time  a  single 
lake,  the  area  of  which,  according  to  Coleridge,  must  have 
been  about  equal  to  that  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  town 
itself  lies  low,  and  commands  no  view,  for  which  reason 
probably  some  of  the  larger  hotels  have  been  planted  at 
some  little  distance.  But  the  shore  of  Derwentwater  is 
barely  half  a  mile  off,  and  views  of  great  beauty  present 
themselves  in  every  direction,  to  be  reached  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  exertion,  directly  we  leave  the  streets. 

Situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Greta,  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Derwent,  the  market -town  of  Keswick, 
containing  some  4000  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  sheltered 
position  between  Skiddaw  and  Derwentwater.  The 
thoroughfare  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  older  part 
runs  in  a  tolerably  straight  line  towards  a  bridge  over  the 
Greta  at  its  lower  end  ;  and  on  it  have  been  grafted 
several  branches  of  newer  building,  especially  at  the  east 
end,  where  the  road  from  the  station  crosses  another 
bridge  over  the  same  stream.  It  may  be  that  Keswick 
has  a  little  overbuilt  itself  at  this  end,  encouraged  by  the 
concourse  of  the  Evangelical  Convention,  which  at  the 
end  of  July  has,  for  some  years  past,  brought  strangers 
by  thousands  to  take  part  in  religious  exercises  after  a 
pattern  more  common  in  America  than  in  England. 
The  more  worldly  visitors  who  follow  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  accommodation  during  the  later 
season  ;  and  all  through  the  fine  months  Keswick  is  a 
resort  of  tourists  and  excursionists. 

At  the  Station,  the  grounds  of  the  hotel  overlook  the 
town  ;  then  the  Station  Road  passes  through  Fitz  Parle,  an 
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unusually  fine  recreation  ground,  due,  as  well  as  the 
hospital  at  its  west  side,  mainly  to  the  munificence  of  the 
Hewetson  family,  while  the  chief  entrance  commemorates 
the  public  spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  I.  Jenkinson,  the  doyen 
of  modern  Lake  Guides.  Near  the  station  there  is  a  nine- 
hole  golf-course. 

On  the  right  of  the  road,  near  the  station,  stands  the 
new  Museum ,  erected  by  the  Fitz  Park  Trustees  for  the 
collections  formerly  exhibited  in  the  Town  Hall.  Besides 
a  number  of  MSS.,  portraits,  and  other  relics  of  Lakes 
celebrities — Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  etc. — it  con¬ 
tains  Flintoft’s  model  of  the  Lake  District  (1834) — the 
original  one,  that  remains  a  monument  of  patience  and 
ingenuity — as  well  as  later  sectional  models  ;  the  fine 
Edmondson  collection  of  moths  and  butterflies,  and  a 
good  show  of  fossils,  birds,  etc.  Important  accessions  will 
soon  require  a  fresh  catalogue.  (Open  till  sunset — 6d.) 

The  Park  is  bounded  by  the  Greta,  just  over  which 
Keswick  displays  a  feature  that  might  well  be  imitated 
by  other  places  of  holiday  resort,  in  a  spacious  Pavilion 
and  Refreshment  Rooms  for  excursionists.  Opposite  this, 
the  Penrith  road  takes  the  bank  of  the  river.  Thence  a 
bend  to  the  right  carries  us  into  the  main  street,  so  narrow 
in  parts  as  to  give  the  coachmen  a  chance  of  displaying 
their  skill,  but  soon  opening  out  into  the  market-place, 
where  the  quaint  Town  Hall  stands  by  itself  as  the  centre 
of  the  place,  built,  as  is  believed,  from  the  materials  of  the 
Derwentwater  mansion  on  Lord’s  Isle.  It  contains  a  bell 
said  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  open  space  beneath  is 
used  as  a  market  on  Saturdays. 

Following  the  main  thoroughfare,  we  pass  the  Post  Office 
on  the  right.  A  short  walk  brings  us  to  the  Bridge,  to 
the  right  of  which,  on  an  eminence,  stands  Greta  Hall, 
Southey’s  residence  for  forty  years.  The  visitor  will  be 
interested  to  remember  how  here  that  poet  made  a  home, 
not  only  for  his  own  family,  but  for  the  wife  and  children 
of  his  brother-in-law  Coleridge ;  and  how  Shelley,  Lamb, 
and  many  other  distinguished  writers  visited  Southey 
during  hi3  long  tenancy.  Half  a  mile  farther,  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  railway,  is  “  Windy  Brow,”  formerly  Greta 
Bank,  the  home  of  the  Calvert  family,  whose  friendship 
did  so  much  to  attract  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Lake  District. 

Near  the  Bridge  will  also  be  seen  the  pencil-making 
works  which  form  the  chief  industry  of  Keswick,  though 
the  black-lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  are  no  longer  worked. 
Either  Hogarth  and  Hayes’  or  Banks’  establishment  may 
be  visited,  where  strangers  are  shown  the  processes  with¬ 
out  charge  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  make  some  purchase  of  the 
pencils,  to  be  had  in  all  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  walking- 
stick. 

Just  beyond  the  bridge  may  also  be  visited  the  School 
of  Industrial  Arts,  founded  to  foster  the  metal-work  and 
wood-carving  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Canon  and  Mrs. 
Rawnsley,  have  now  taken  rank  among  the  local  indus¬ 
tries.  Sixpence  (returned  on  a  purchase)  is  charged  for 
admission  to  the  showroom,  which  also  contains  specimens 
of  the  hand- made  linen  and  embroidery  taught  at  a 
school  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Ruskin. 

From  the  Bridge  diverge  more  than  one  way  to  be 
taken  later  on.  The  main  road  leads  us  to  Crosthwaite, 
the  old  parish  church  of  Keswick,  though  it  stands  half  a 
mile  out  of  the  town.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  the  district,  which  loses  nothing  of  its  dignity  under 
the  present  incumbent  Canon  Rawnsley,  known  as  a  poet 
and  ardent  Wordsworthian  scholar,  as  well  as  by  good 
works  both  local  and  national.  The  restored  structure, 
dating  originally  from  the  1 2th  century,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Kentigern,  who,  under  the  alias  of  St.  Mungo,  figures 
also  as  the  patron  saint  of  Glasgow.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
monument  of  the  Ratcliffe  (Earl  of  Derwentwater)  family, 
with  the  figures  of  a  knight  in  armour  and  his  lady,  and 
their  arms  all  of  bronze,  inlaid,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  in  black  letter  : — 

Of  yor.  cliarite  pray  for  the  soule  of  Sr.  John  Ratclif, 
Knyght,  and  for  the  state  of  dame  Alice  his  wyfe,  which  Sr. 
John  dyed  ye  2nd  day  of  february  anno  Domini  1527,  on  whois 
soule  Jesu  have  m’cy. 
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Besides  the  antique  carved  font,  some  fine  stained 
glass  in  one  window,  and  the  new  Reredos,  the  work  of  the 
Keswick  Industrial  School,  the  church  contains  a  monu¬ 
mental  effigy,  in  white  marble,  of  Southey,  who  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard.  The  epitaph  in  verse  below  the 
monument  is  by  Wordsworth.  The  churchyard  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  view,  with  Skiddaw  as  a  main  feature  ;  it 
contains  many  tombs,  ancient  and  modern,  including 
Southey’s  and  a  pink  granite  cross  to  the  memory  of 
Harvey  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Leaving  this  outlying  quarter  for  the  present,  let  us 
turn  back  to  the  market-place,  from  the  left  and  right  of 
which  go  out  respectively  the  Ambleside  and  the  Borrow- 
dale  roads.  The  former  soon  leads  us  to  the  modern 
church  of  St.  John,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  is  a  seat 
commanding  a  peep  of  the  lake.  Opposite  the  church  is 
the  Library  and  Reading  Room ,  open  to  visitors  at  very 
moderate  rates  of  daily,  weekly,  or  longer  subscription, 
an  endowed  institution  that  has  recently  profited  by  a 
bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Hewetson,  whose  family  have 
done  so  much  for  their  native  town.  Before  reaching 
this  point  we  might  have  turned  in  at  Pettitt’s  Art  Gallery , 
containing  a  collection  of  paintings  and  photographs  of 
the  district,  open  free.  A  short  turn  hence  brings  us  into 
the  Borrowdale  road  below,  out  of  which  runs  the  Lake 
Road.  At  the  head  of  this  way  to  the  shore  are  two  more 
places  of  business,  making  sights  for  a  wet  day,  in  which 
respect  Keswick  is  so  well  off  ;  and  the  photographs  in  the 
windows  of  these  establishments  prove  hardly  less  attract¬ 
ive  to  idle  loungers.  Mr.  Abraham’s,  at  the  corner,  con¬ 
tains  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  those  raised  models 
of  the  Lake  District,  not  covering  quite  so  much  ground 
as  Flintoft’s,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  all  the 
mountains  doubled  in  height,  so  as  to  give  a  better  idea 
of  their  outline.  The  making  of  this  took  three  years, 
and  cost  ill 000.  Sixpence  is  charged  here  for  the  first 
visit,  then  one  is  on  the  free-list  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Copies  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  little  over  a  foot 
square,  can  be  had.  At  Mr.  Mayson’s,  a  few  doors  lower 
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down,  a  similar  model,  on  the  same  scale  of  6  inches  to 
the  mile,  is  exhibited  without  charge.  These  rival  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  a  specialty  of  Keswick,  now  that  Mr.  Waters’ 
model  at  Bowness  is  no  longer  shown.  The  bazaars  for 
the  show  and  sale  of  mineral  ornaments  are  also  a  re¬ 
source,  as  are  the  pencil  shops,  where  in  a  few  minutes 
one’s  name  can  be  stamped  on  purchases,  that  here  answer 
to  the  “  Present  from  Margate  ”  or  other  watering-places. 

Before  entering  on  the  head  of  excursions  from  Kes¬ 
wick,  we  will  accompany  the  hurried  visitor  as  far  as  the 
nearest  part  of  the  lake,  where  its  chief  attraction  lies. 

By  the  Lake  Road,  in  half  a  mile  or  so  we  come 
pleasantly  down  to  the  landing-place  opposite  Derwent 
Isle,  passing  on  the  way  a  door  that  invites  us  to 
turn  aside  by  a  path  leading  to  the  bathing-stage  in  the 
wooded  promontory  on  the  right.  (Charge  to  casual  bathers, 
4d.  ;  reserved  for  ladies  in  the  forenoon.)  One  usually 
sees  on  the  road  two  or  three  of  the  blind  mendicants 
who,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Lake  District,  are  allowed  to 
exhibit  their  misfortune  to  the  compassion  of  pleasure- 
seekers.  Derwentwater  has  one  or  two  electric  launches 
that  give  a  rapid  means  of  communication,  and  at  this 
corner  we  find  an  array  of  small  boats  waiting  to 
be  hired  on  the  same  terms  as  at  Bowness.  If  we  do 
not  at  once  take  the  water,  we  should  certainly  pass  on 
behind  the  boats  to  a  charming  wooded  bank,  bringing  us 
in  a  few  minutes  to  the  first  point  of  Keswick  excursion¬ 
ists,  Friars  Crag,  the  projecting  knoll  from  which  there 
is  such  a  fine  prospect  of  water,  wooded  islands,  and  rocky 
walls  half-veiled  by  foliage. 

Derwentwater,  or  Keswick  Lake,  approaches  the  oval 
form,  from  north  to  south  about  three  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  “expanding  within  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  mountains,  rocky  but  not  vast,  broken  into  many 
fantastic  shapes,  peaked,  splintered,  impending,  sometimes 
pyramidal,  opening  by  narrow  valleys  to  the  view  of  rocks 
that  rise  immediately  beyond,  and  are  again  overlooked  by 
others.  The  precipices  seldom  overshoot  the  water,  but  are 
arranged  at  some  distance  ;  and  the  shores  swell  with  woody 
eminences,  or  sink  into  green  pastoral  margins.  Masses  of 
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wood  also  frequently  appear  among  the  cliffs,  feathering  them 
to  their  summits  ;  and  a  white  cottage  sometimes  peeps  from 
out  their  skirts,  seated  on  the  smooth  knoll  of  a  pasture  pro¬ 
jecting  to  the  lake,  and  looks  so  exquisitely  picturesque  as  to 
seem  placed  there  purposely  to  adorn  it.  The  lake  in  return 
faithfully  reflects  the  whole  picture,  and  so  even  and  brilliantly 
translucent  is  its  surface,  that  it  rather  heightens  than  obscures 
the  colouring.  ”  Through  this  transparent  water  pebbles  may 
be  easily  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below. 

The  principal  islands  in  the  lake  are  Derwent  Isle, 
nearest  the  foot,  which  has  upon  it  a  modern  residence  ; 
Lord's  Island,  rather  larger,  showing  the  traces  of  a  pleasure- 
house,  erected  by  one  of  the  Ratcliffes  with  the  stones  of  their 
deserted  castle,  which  stood  on  Castlerigg  ;  then  St.  Herbert's 
Isle,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  named  from  a  hermit 
who  lived  here  in  the  seventh  century.  To  St.  Cuthbert  of 
Durham  this  “saintly  eremite”  bore  so  perfect  a  love,  as 
to  pray  he  himself  might  expire  the  moment  the  breath 
of  life  quitted  the  body  of  his  friend,  that  their  souls  might 
wing  their  flight  to  heaven  in  company.  Wordsworth’s  in¬ 
scription  for  the  spot  where  the  hermitage  formerly  stood 
refers  to  this  legend  : — 

When,  with  eye  upraised 
To  heaven,  he  knelt  before  the  crucifix, 

While  o’er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lodore 
Peal’d  to  his  orisons,  and  when  he  paced 
Along  the  beach  of  this  small  isle,  and  thought 
Of  his  companion,  he  would  pray  that  both 
(Now  that  their  earthly  duties  were  fulfill’d) 

Might  die  in  the  same  moment.  Nor  in  vain 
So  pray’d  he — as  our  chronicles  report, 

Though  here  the  hermit  number’d  his  last  day, 

Far  from  St.  Cuthbert,  his  beloved  friend — 

Those  holy  men  both  died  in  the  same  hour. 

On  the  13th  of  April  annually,  in  old  days,  the  vicar  of  Cros 
tlnvaite  went  to  celebrate  mass  in  this  chapel  on  the  island, 
to  the  joint  honour  of  St.  Herbert  and  St.  Cuthbert ;  to 
every  attendant  at  which  forty  days’  indulgence  was  granted. 
“What  a  happy  holyday  must  that  have  been  for  all  these 
vales,”  says  Southey  ;  “and  how  joyous  on  a  fine  spring  day 
must  the  lake  have  appeared,  with  boats  and  banners  from 
every  chapelry  ;  and  how  must  the  chapel  have  adorned  that 
little  isle,  giving  a  human  and  religious  character  to  the  soli¬ 
tude  !  ”  A  grotto  was  erected  near  the  ruins  by  the  late  Sir 
W.  Lawson. 

Of  the  other  islets,  the  largest  is  Rampsholm.  A  singular 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  this  lake  by  the  occasional  rising 
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(usually  after  liot  summers)  of  a  piece  of  ground  called  the 
Floating  Island.  Its  superficial  extent  varies  in  different  years, 
from  an  acre  to  a  few  perches.  It  is  composed  of  earthy  matter, 
six  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  vegetation,  and  is  full  of 
air-bubbles,  which,  it  is  supposed,  by  penetrating  the  whole 
mass,  diminish  its  specific  gravity,  and  are  the  cause  of  its 
buoyancy.  Its  situation  is  about  150  yards  from  the  shore, 
near  Lodore.  The  lake  contains  pike,  trout,  and  perch,  besides 
which  occasionally  may  be  found  a  bright  silvery  fish  with  a 
skull  so  transparent  that  the  heart-shaped  brain  may  be  seen 
through  it. 

Much  the  same  view  as  from  Friars  Crag  is  to  be 
had  to  greater  advantage  from  the  isolated  height  of 
Castle  Head,  which  will  be  seen  a  little  farther  back  to 
the  left,  and  may  be  reached  by  turning  off  behind  the 
boat -landing,  on  one  of  those  many  paths  open  “on 
sufferance  ”  throughout  this  district ;  but  dogs  here  are 
prohibited.  Keeping  always  to  the  right  on  this  path, 
one  gets  to  the  Borrowdale  road  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  lake.  A  little  way  either  up  or  down  will  be  found 
an  entrance  to  the  wood,  through  which  we  can  scramble 
by  almost  any  of  the  rough  tracks  leading  up  to  the  seat 
at  the  top  of  Castle  Head,  otherwise  called  Castle  Hill,  to 
be  distinguished  from  Castlerigg  behind,  and  from  Castle 
Crag,  the  conical  height  that  so  conspicuously  fills 
up  the  opening  of  Borrowdale  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake. 

The  path  behind  Castle  Head,  bearing  to  the  right, 
would  bring  us  down  to  the  Ambleside  road,  by  the 
beginning  of  a  walk,  not  the  only  one  out  of  this  road, 
marked  as  leading  to  Wallow  Crag  (1250  feet),  the  first 
high  wall  of  rock  overlooking  the  eastern  bank.  This 
path  goes  up  between  the  Brockie  Beck  and  the  Great 
Wood  to  Eakefoot,  where  it  is  joined  by  another  starting 
farther  up  the  Ambleside  road  (direction  -  post),  which 
would  lead  us  by  the  Castlerigg  slope,  also  a  favourite  view¬ 
point  (see  p.  124).  Thus  the  way  bends  back  to  gain  Wallow 
Crag  from  behind.  The  fissure  at  the  north  end  of  this 
cliff-line  is  known  as  the  Lady's  Rake,  from  a  tradition 
that,  when  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  arrested  for 
high  treason,  the  Countess  fled  up  this  miniature  pass, 
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carrying  with  lier  jewels  and  other  valuables.  The  path 
crosses  a  moor  to  the  back  of  the  wood,  a  ladder  stile 
showing  where  one  enters  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice.  Then  we  may  keep  on  round  the  height,  bending 
behind  the  ravine  of  Cat  Ghyll  to  reach  Falcon  Crag , 
another  fine  view-point.  Thence  the  path  descends  into 
the  road  for  Watendlath,  which  we  shall  visit  from 
Borrowdale ;  and  following  this  road  downwards,  we 
soon  strike  the  main  road  by  the  lake  shore,  near  Barrow 
House,  about  2  miles  out  of  Keswick. 

The  chief  coach  drives  are  as  follows,  most  of  them 
pleasure  excursions,  advertised  in  the  season,  or  got  up  as 
parties  offer  themselves  : — 

To  Windermere,  coach  by  Grasmere  and  Ambleside.  (Fare 
to  Windermere,  6s.  6d.  ;  return,  9s.  9d.) 

Round  Thirlmere,  3s.  6d. 

Round  Derwentwater,  2s. ,  and  by  the  Bowder  Stone,  2s.  6d. 

Round  Bassenthwaite  W ater,  3s. 

To  Ullswater,  by  Troutbeck,  7s.  6d. 

A  commodious  vehicle  runs  several  times  daily  to  Borrow¬ 
dale  (6d.)  in  connection  with  the  trains. 

The  coach  drive  of  Keswick,  for  which  there  are  abundant 
opportunities  in  the  season,  is  that  to  Buttermere  by  Borrow¬ 
dale  and  Honister  Pass,  and  back  by  the  Vale  of  Newlands — a 
round  of  more  than  20  miles,  taking  all  day,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  “finest  carriage  drive  in  Britain.”  Fare  5s. 

Instead  of  following  these  routes,  which  would  lead  us 
into  other  divisions  of  this  section,  we  propose,  as  usual, 
first  to  deal  with  the  walks  and  drives  that  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  Keswick.  Coach  passengers, 
who  need  little  guidance,  can  always  by  the  index  look 
out  their  whereabouts.  For  the  benefit  of  the  pedestrian, 
whom  we  have  chiefly  to  consider,  the  excursions  are 
arranged  roughly  in  the  order  of  general  favour,  or  so 
that  from  one  he  may  most  easily  pass  to  the  next. 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  KESWICK 

The  Terrace  Road.— From  Greta  Bridge  this  is  an 
easy  round  of  4  to  5  miles.  Carriages  turn  to  the  right 
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at  the  Crosthwaite  Sunday  School,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  bridge,  and  again  after  crossing  the 
railway  take  the  first  turn  to  the  right.  The  pleasant 
way  then  leads  round  close  under  Skiddaw,  rejoining  the 
main  road  a  little  way  past  Millbeck ,  and  so  back  to  our 
starting-point.  Walkers  will  prefer  the  footpath  to 
Applethwaite  and  Millbeck  indicated  by  a  sign-post  beside 
the  school.  It  slants  up  to  the  left,  and  then,  by  a  tiny 
gate,  passes  into  a  gravel  path  which  leads  into  the  road 
from  the  Church  of  Crosthwaite  (see  p.  128)  to  the 
Vicarage.  This  must  be  ascended  to  opposite  the 
Vicarage  gate,  then  the  road  to  the  left  taken  between 
two  houses  within  grounds,  and  then  again  to  the  left 
along  a  narrow  lane.  In  a  few  paces  we  reach  a  gate  to 
the  right,  with  a  fine  view  of  Skiddaw.  From  this  gate 
a  well-marked  path  descends  a  field,  passes  under  the 
railway,  and  skirts  round  a  field  beyond.  At  the  end  of 
this  field,  where  the  path  turns  to  the  left  through  a  gate, 
leave  it  at  the  hither  side  of  the  gate  and  continue  the 
previous  direction  by  a  fainter  track  up  beside  a  hedge. 
Cross  the  main  road,  and  traverse  a  small  wood,  beyond 
which  the  path  continues  over  two  grass  fields.  After 
the  second,  again  leave  the  main  path  (that  goes  on 
toward  some  farm  buildings),  and  turn  sharp  to  the  left 
close  to  the  hedge.  Almost  immediately  thereafter  a  gate 
leads  into  a  grass  laue,  which  conducts  without  further 
difficulty  to  the  village  of  Applethwaite.  Beyond  and 
above  this  village  the  “  Terrace  Road  ”  is  struck  at  right 
angles. 

The  best  view  is  from  the  elevated  portion  between 
Applethwaite  (2  miles)  and  Millbeck  (2i  miles). 
Southey  pronounced  this  the  finest  view  of  Derwentwater, 
as  to  which  opinions  will  differ,  but  the  prospect  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  delightful.  The  dell  above  Applethwaite  is 
worth  exploring  ;  it  was  here  that  Wordsworth  for  long 
contemplated  building  his  new  home  after  leaving  Gras¬ 
mere.  The  walker  who  has  come  out  by  the  path  just 
described  should  return  by  the  east  end  of  the  Terrace 
Road.  Where  it  bends  to  the  right,  and  a  steeper  road 
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ascends  to  the  left,  he  may,  by  following  the  latter,  ascend 
with  little  difficulty  to  Latrigg  (see  next  excursion).  This 
( Gale  Road),  after  passing  the  mansion  of  Underscar, 
dwindles  into  a  grassy  lane  fringed  with  dog-roses  and 
bracken,  the  ascent  of  which  brings  us  to  a  road 
diverging  down  to  Spooney  Gi'een  on  the  right,  with  a 
branch  path  on  its  left  to  the  top  of  Latrigg.  The  way¬ 
farer,  however,  should  keep  on  up  Gale  Road  to  its  end 
at  a  gate  opening  on  to  the  hill,  where  he  will  find  a  guide- 
post  indicating  the  ascent  of  Skiddaw  by  the  path  past 
two  white  huts  (see  p.  136). 

Within  or  without  this  divagation,  the  Terrace  Road 
round  is  a  charming  one,  and  if  Crosthwaite  Church  has 
not  been  visited  before,  a  very  slight  detour  will  include 
it  on  this  Occasion,  either  in  going  or  returning. 

Latrigg  (1203  feet). — This  charming  view-point,  an 
outlying  buttress  of  Skiddaw,  and  considered  by  many 
to  command  a  finer  view  than  that  from  the  mountain 
itself,  can  be  easily  ascended  from  Keswick  in  less  than 
an  hour.  There  is  a  good  pony-track  all  the  way. 

Either  from  the  School,  beyond  Greta  Bridge,  by 
turning  twice  to  the  right,  and  passing  under  instead  of 
over  the  railway, — or  from  the  station,  by  taking  the 
road  under  the  line  there,  and  ignoring  the  first  lane  to 
the  right, — we  reach  the  foot  of  Spooney  Green  Lane,  which 
leads  from  our  road  directly  towards  Skiddaw.  The  rest 
of  the  way  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  on  the  Latrigg  side 
(our  right  hand)  it  is  guarded  with  barbed  wire,  this 
fence  being  a  monument  of  a  compromised  dispute  as  to 
the  public  right  of  access  here.  We  ascend  till  we  have 
nearly  reached  the  neck  connecting  Latrigg  with  Skiddaw, 
and  are  joined  on  the  left  by  a  road  connecting  with  the 
“Terrace  Road.”  Here  a  finger-post  directs  us  to  turn 
to  the  right,  and  a  short  further  ascent,  with  wire  fences 
on  each  side,  brings  us  to  the  top. 

The  descent  must  be  made  either  as  we  came  up,  or 
by  the  road  mentioned  above  as  leading  up  from  the 
“Terrace  Road.”  No  third  course  is  open,  unless  indeed 
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tlie  ambitious  tourist,  having  got  so  far,  elects  to  continue 
the  ascent  of  the  main  mountain. 

SKIDDAW  (3054  feet),  and  SADDLEBACK  (2847  feet). 

Able-bodied  tourists  will  consider  a  visit  to  Keswick 
incomplete  unless  it  comprise  the  ascent  of  one  or  both 
of  these  mountains.  A  day  is  usually  given  to  each,  but 
good  walkers  may  combine  them  by  passing  from  one 
to  the  other  across  Skiddaw  Forest,  a  tract  of  bare 
elevated  moorland  at  the  back  of  both  ridges. 

Skiddaw  is  certainly  one  of  the  easiest  of  English 
mountains  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  ponies  can 
be  ridden  to  the  very  top.  The  track  leads  up  Spooney 
Green  Lane  to  the  back  of  Latrigg,  as  described  in  our 
last  excursion,  and  then  turns  to  the  left,  ascending 
steeply  past  a  white  hut  devoted  to  the  sale  of  ginger- 
beer  and  other  refreshments.  This  is  the  stiffest 
part  of  the  climb.  After  passing  a  second  hut  the 
path  bends  again  to  the  left,  ascends  more  gradually 
beyond  the  “Low  Man”  (2837  feet),  then  traverses  for 
an  unexpectedly  long  distance  an  almost  level  moorland 
to  the  final  top  or  “  High  Man.” 

The  view  from  above  the  second  hut,  or  from  the 
“  Low  Man  ”  (easily  reached  by  a  short  divergence  to 
the  left),  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  from  the 
summit.  Keswick  and  Derwentwater  are  not  seen  from 
the  latter,  but  the  distant  view,  especially  to  the  Solway 
Firth  and  Scotch  hills,  will  on  a  clear  day  quite  repay 
the  climber.  “  Oh,  its  fine  black  head  !  ”  writes  Charles 
Lamb,  recalling  his  ascent  in  1802  (ten  years  before 
Keats  made  the  same  climb),  “and  the  bleak  air  a-top 
of  it,  with  a  prospect  of  mountains  all  about  and  about, 
making  you  giddy ;  and  then  Scotland  afar  off,  and  the 
Border  countries  so  famous  in  song  and  ballad  !  It  was 
a  day  that  will  stand  out  like  a  mountain  in  my  life.” 

With  ponies  we  must  return  as  we  came,  but  there 
are  alternative  routes  for  the  pedestrian.  He  may 
descend  by  steep  paths  to  Millbeclc  from  a  point  a  little 
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south  of  the  “  High  Man,”  or  to  Applethwaite  from  one 
just  south  of  the  “  Low  Man.”  Or  he  may  come  down 
the  fells  at  the  back  to  the  gamekeeper’s  house,  and 
follow  the  road  down  the  Glenderattera  Beck  (see  Saddle- 
hack).  Or,  descending  the  ridge-line  to  the  north, 
he  may  work  round  to  the  left  into  the  Bassenthwaite 
road,  and  so  home  or  onward  as  he  pleases.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  and  shortest  routes  is  to  descend  steep 
screes  from  the  summit  to  the  shoulder  called  Carl  Side 
(2400  feet),  by  a  narrow  track  which  will  be  seen  cross¬ 
ing  the  slope  below  the  “  High  Man,”  and  then  follow 
this  shoulder  down  to  Millheck. 

From  2\  to  3  hours  is  usually  allowed  for  the  ascent, 
but  active  walkers  could  compress  both  ascent  and  descent 
into  that  period  without  much  difficulty. 

Saddleback,  otherwise  Blencathra  (in  Scott’s  Bridal 
of  Triermain  oddly  misnamed  Glaramara),  is  in  itself  a 
finer-shaped  mountain  than  Skiddaw,  though  the  view 
from  it  is  less  extensive.  It  is  best  reached  from  Threlkeld 
Station  on  the  Keswick  and  Penrith  Railway,  and  the 
climber  can  make  for  either  end  of  the  ridge  that  there 
confronts  him.  The  pleasantest  route  is  by  the  end 
farthest  from  Keswick,  first  following  the  Penrith  road 
for  about  2  miles  to  Scales  Inn,  and  then  striking  to  the 
left  by  a  path  which  leads  up  the  shoulder  called  Scales 
Fell.  Behind  this  shoulder  lies  Scales  Tarn,  sung  by 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  with  Sharp  Edge — one  of  the 
narrowest  aretes  in  the  Lakes — leading  up  from  it.  But 
these  lie  off  our  route.  The  Glenderamakin  stream,  flowing 
from  the  tarn,  is  worth  exploring.  Bowscale  Tarn  lies 
several  miles  farther  off  to  the  north-east. 

By  following  the  ridge  up  to  the  left  from  the 
shoulder,  the  summit  is  reached  without  difficulty  in 
about  2  hours  from  Threlkeld.  The  precipices  on  the 
near  side  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  Helvellyn  is  seen 
to  great  advantage.  On  the  farther  side,  the  ridge 
descends  in  tame  and  gentle  slopes. 

The  descent  should  be  made  by  still  following  the 
ridge  in  the  direction  of  Keswick.  Threlkeld  can  be 
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reached  by  striking  down  on  the  left  when  the  slope  is 
seen  to  have  become  easy.  But  it  is  far  pleasanter,  and 
but  little  longer,  to  continue  onward  down  to  Derwentfolds 
Farm,  cross  the  Glenderattera  Beck  on  a  footbridge  there, 
and  turning  sharply  down  the  other  side  of  the  beck  for 
a  few  paces,  enter  a  charming  lane  to  the  right,  which 
conducts  in  a  little  over  2  miles  farther  to  Keswick, 
through  the  shady  Brundholm  Woods,  high  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Greta.  The  descent  by  this  route  will  occupy 
from  2^  to  3  hours. 

From  these  lofty  altitudes  we  now  return  to  describe 
some  further  short  excursions  near  Keswick. 

Druid  Circle  ( 1  ^  miles). — Leaving  Keswick  by  the 
Penrith  road,  we  keep  the  bank  of  the  Greta  for  about 
a  mile,  passing  first  under  and  then  over  the  railway,  and 
noticing  on  our  left,  just  opposite  the  first  lane  that  strikes 
up  to  the  right  from  our  road,  the  house  ( Chesnut  Hill) 
where  Shelley  lived  for  a  short  time  with  his  first  wife. 
Two  or  three  minutes  past  this,  we  take  at  a  fork  the 
road  to  the  right,  which  is  the  old  Penrith  road,  shorter 
and  steeper  than  the  new.  In  less  than  half  a  mile  this 
reaches  another  lane  on  the  right,  just  beyond  which  a 
gate  into  the  field  admits  us  to  the  circle  of  Druid  Stones. 
There  is  an  outer  circle  of  38  stones,  the  largest  of  which 
is  7  feet  high  ;  and  an  inner  group  of  1 0  others.  The 
site  chosen  for  this  temple  of  the  Druid  faith,  if  that  be 
indeed  its  origin,  is  a  most  commanding  one.  Helvellyn 
rises  finely  beyond  the  vales  of  Nathdale  (or  Naddle)  and 
St.  John  ;  Skiddavv  and  Saddleback  tower  beyond  the 
Greta  Valley  ;  and  across  the  Vale  of  Keswick,  itself 
invisible  down  below,  the  shapely  peaks  to  the  west 
ascend  in  broken  groups  and  ridges. 

The  return  may  be  made  by  the  lane  last  mentioned 
(scarcely  practicable  for  carriages),  which  in  about  half  a 
mile  leads  into  the  Ambleside  road,  giving  us  the 
beautiful  descent  upon  Keswick  referred  to  on  p.  124. 
About  half-way  down,  we  pass  the  side  road  leading 
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to  Chesnut  Hill,  and  carriages  often  take  this  route  for  the 
sake  of  less  steep  gradients.  But  the  direct  road  plunges 
down  to  the  left,  and  enters  Keswick  past  St.  John’s 
Church.  The  round  by  this  route  is  altogether  somewhat 
under  5  miles.  It  may  be  prolonged  in  the  direction  of 
St.  John’s  Vale,  described  later,  or  the  walker  may  in 
returning  visit  IVallow  Crag  (see  p.  132)  before  leaving 
the  high  ground,  by  following  a  path  to  Rakefoot  Farm, 
which  strikes  off  at  a  finger-post  just  after  he  reaches  the 
Ambleside  road.  Another  path,  farther  down  the  main 
road,  also  leads  to  Wallow  Crag  by  Castlerigg  Farm,  joining 
the  former  at  Rakefoot. 

Newlands  Valley  (4  miles). — This  excursion,  which 
makes  a  pleasant  short  drive,  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  last.  As  the  road  is  occasionally  steep,  and  in 
most  parts  narrow,  it  is  as  well  to  take  it  early  in  the 
day,  so  as  not  to  meet  the  coaches  returning  from 
Buttermere.  Leaving  Keswick  by  the  Greta  Bridge 
at  the  foot  of  the  town,  we  reach  Portinscale  in  about 
a  mile  by  road,  or  rather  less  by  a  path  going  off  to  the 
left  of  the  bridge  across  the  meadows.  In  the  village 
of  Portinscale,  which  may  be  considered  a  suburb  of 
Keswick,  the  road  forks.  The  right-hand  branch  leads 
in  2  miles  more  to  Braithwaite,  mentioned  in  subsequent 
excursions.  We  follow  the  left-hand  branch,  and  after 
several  houses  in  large  private  grounds  pass  on  the  left  a 
lane  leading  down  to  Nickol  End  Landing,  where  boats 
can  be  moored  or  hired.  By  boating  across  from  Keswick, 
the  long  round  through  Portinscale  would  be  saved. 

Just  beyond  this  lane,  a  hand-gate  on  the  left  into 
a  wood  opens  the  pleasant  path  over  Silver  Hill,  a 
modest  height  worth  visiting  on  its  own  account,  and 
further  referred  to  by  us  in  the  ascent  of  Catbells.  Still 
keeping  the  carriage-road,  we  leave  the  lake  and  ascend 
across  the  valley  toward  Swinside  (803  feet),  till  we 
reach  the  hamlet  of  the  same  name  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  hill.  This  miniature  mountain  itself  can  be  easily 
ascended  behind  the  hamlet,  and  commands  an  agreeable 
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view  of  the  valley.  Another  road  winds  back  on  the  far¬ 
ther  side  of  the  hill  to  Braithwaite. 

From  the  hamlet  of  Swinside  we  now  descend  into  the 
Yaleof  Newlands  properly  so  called,  which  is  flanked  on  our 
left  hand  by  the  Cathells  range,  on  our  right  by  the  towering 
peak  of  Causey  Pike  and  other  mountains.  The  head  of 
this  vale  runs  up  among  lofty  heights,  and  a  branch  to  our 
right  is  traversed  by  the  road  to  Buttermere.  Though  it 
cannot  compare  in  wildness  with  other  scenes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Vale  of  Newlands  has  a  quiet  charm 
of  its  own,  and  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet  Southey. 
The  best  way  to  see  it  is  to  cross  the  beck  about  half  a 
mile  from  Surinside,  and  continue  up  the  farther  side  of 
the  valley,  past  the  little  hotel,  to  the  church ;  then  cross 
back  over  the  beck  there,  and  return  down  the  east  side. 
From  where  we  cross  beyond  the  church,  a  footpath  leads 
over  a  col  in  the  Catbells  range  to  the  head  of  Derwent- 
water.  The  return  journey  may  also  be  varied  by  making 
the  circuit  via  Braithwaite  already  mentioned.  Without 
these  additions,  the  round  as  described  will  be  one  of 
about  10  miles. 

BRAITHWAITE  and  WHINLATTER  PASS,  etc. 

The  quiet  village  of  Braithwaite  (no  inn,  but  lodgings 
may  be  had),  situated  close  below  the  fells  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Derwent  Valley,  is  3  miles  from  Keswick,  and 
may  be  reached  either  by  rail  (station  iy  mile  from  village) 
or  by  road  through  Portinscale.  It  is  an  excellent  starting- 
point  for  the  fine  group  of  hills  behind. 

The  main  road  through  Braithwaite  village  bends 
almost  immediately  to  the  right,  and  commences  at  once 
a  steep  ascent  of  2  miles  to  the  Whinlatter  Pass  (1043 
feet),  the  shortest  route  from  Keswick  to  Cockermouth 
(12  miles),  or  from  Keswick  to  Scalehill  (Crummock 
Water,  10  miles).  Fine  retrospective  views  are  obtained 
in  ascending,  and  at  the  highest  point  the  road  is  shut  in 
by  the  flanks  of  Grisedale  Pike  on  the  left  and  the 
Whinlatter  Crags  on  the  right.  It  is  worth  while  coming 
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thus  far  (5  miles  from  Keswick),  even  if  we  return  as  we 
came.  Those  proceeding  to  Cockermouth  (see  Coast  Section ) 
continue  straight  on,  passing  High  Lorton  village  after 
3  miles,  and  about  a  mile  farther,  where  a  road  branches 
off  to  the  left,  the  once  stately  yew  tree  immortalised  by 
Wordsworth  as  “  pride  of  Lorton  Vale.”  From  Cocker- 
mouth  the  return  may  be  made  by  rail  to  Keswick,  or  by 
alternative  roads  on  either  side  of  Bassenthwaite  Lake. 
Those  desiring  to  reach  Scalehill  (see  description  of 
Cruminock  Water,  post )  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left, 
about  a  mile  down  from  the  pass,  and  traverse  a  high- 
level  road  past  a  hamlet  called  Swinside  (no  connection  of 
the  one  with  same  name  in  Newlands  Valley),  descend 
with  fine  views  into  the  Vale  of  Lorton,  and  ascending 
this  for  a  short  distance,  take  the  next  fork  to  the  right  to 
Scalehill.  A  longer,  more  level,  but  less  interesting  route 
is  to  keep  the  Cockermouth  road  as  far  as  Wordsworth’s 
Yew,  and  there  turn  to  the  left. 

All  these  roads  are  steep,  but  passable  by  carriages, 
and  will  be  found  pleasant  enough  by  the  pedestrian,  if 
arduous  for  the  cyclist.  Walkers,  however,  will  prefer  to 
get  off  the  high  road,  and  the  hills  to  our  left  offer  many 
pleasant  excursions,  for  which  we  now  proceed  to  give 
directions. 

Above  Braithwaite,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  the 
Coledale  or  Force  Crag  Valley  runs  right  up  the  centre 
of  this  group  of  hills.  A  direct  crossing  can  be  made 
from  Braithwaite  to  Scalehill  Hotel  by  this  valley  in 
from  three  to  four  hours.  The  descent  on  the  other  side, 
though  steep,  offers  no  difficulty,  being  made  down  a 
stream  between  Grasmoor  on  the  left  and  Whiteside  on  the 
right.  On  the  Braithwaite  side  the  valley  is  almost  level 
for  a  long  way,  but  at  the  end  a  sharp  climb  is  required 
to  circumvent  Force  Crag \  which  rises  steeply  in  front. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  even  if  making  for  Crummock  Water, 
to  follow  the  route  now  to  be  described  ;  while  for  those 
starting  from  and  returning  to  Keswick  it  forms  a  delight¬ 
ful  round  over  the  mountains. 

Leave  Braithwaite  by  the  main  road,  and  where  it 
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bends  to  the  right  to  begin  the  ascent  to  Wliinlatter  Pass, 
climb  by  a  steep  path  up  the  hill  directly  in  front,  be¬ 
tween  the  road  and  the  Coledale  Valley.  Some  fifteen 
minutes  of  sharp  climbing  will  bring  you  to  the  top  of 
the  first  acclivity  of  the  ridge,  after  which  the  gradient  at 
once  becomes  easy  and  the  direction  unmistakable. 

Bending  to  the  left,  we  follow  the  ridge,  and  soon 
sight  Grisedale  Pike  in  front,  presenting  a  remarkably  fine 
and  hold  outline.  Another  hour  will  be  occupied  in 
reaching  it,  the  ridge -line  being  kept  throughout,  and 
capital  views  obtained  alternately  as  we  bend  to  left  or 
right.  Just  at  the  end,  the  last  bit  of  the  Pike  itself  is 
steep  and  rough,  and  would  be  awkward  to  ride  over  ; 
otherwise  ponies  could  be  taken  throughout  this  round. 

The  summit  of  Grisedale  Pike  (2593  feet)  commands 
a  noble  view  :  northward  over  the  Wliinlatter  Crags  to 
the  Solway  Firth,  southward  over  a  wild  sea  of  hills  to 
Scafell  Pike  in  the  distance,  and  eastward  over  Derwent- 
water  to  Helvellyn  and  Fairfield.  Westward  the  nearer 
mountains  bound  the  view,  but  Bed  Pike  (over  Butter- 
mere)  is  seen  between  them.  The  crags  on  which  we 
stand  overhang  Coledale  with  striking  abruptness. 

Continuing  the  now  descending  line  of  ridge,  we  next 
reach  a  minor  point  called  Sand  Hill,  from  which  we 
descend  to  the  left  to  the  top  of  the  Coledale  Pass. 
Walkers  making  for  Scalehill  may,  however,  in  lieu  of 
descending  and  following  the  stream  as  before  explained, 
continue  along  the  heights  to  Whiteside,  a  narrow  but  not 
dangerous  ridge,  and  descend  at  its  extremity  steeply  but 
without  serious  difficulty  to  the  valley.  The  easier  route, 
it  will  be  understood,  is  to  descend  with  us  to  the  Coledale 
Pass,  and  then  follow  down  the  stream  between  JVhiteside 
and  Grasmoor  as  aforesaid. 

Our  route,  after  descending  to  the  col  or  neck  constituting 
the  pass,  ascends  on  the  other  side  up  the  turfy  slopes  of 
Grasmoor  (2790  feet),  the  highest  summit  of  this  group 
of  hills.  Path  there  is  none,  but  a  stream  of  pure  water 
may  be  followed  for  a  short  way,  and  then  an  inclination 
made  to  the  right.  The  crags  of  Whiteside,  on  the  opposite 
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flank  of  the  ravine  below  us,  are  seen  to  full  advantage. 
From  the  summit,  which  will  be  reached  in  about  an  hour 
from  Grisedale  Pike,  the  view  is  even  finer  than  that  from 
the  latter  peak,  the  whole  range  of  country  westwards 
being  now  added  to  the  prospect.  Wandering  about  the 
wide  grassy  table -land  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
summit,  we  have  time  to  enjoy  the  whole  panorama  at 
our  leisure. 

From  Grasmoor  we  commence  the  return  journey,  soon 
leaving  the  line  of  our  ascent,  and  continuing  in  a  direction 
almost  due  east  along  the  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Coledale  Valley.  This  ridge  is  rough  in  places,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Eel  (or  III)  Crags,  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence 
hereabouts  (there  is  another  height  so  named  in  the  New- 
lands  Valley).  With  sharp  rises  and  falls,  but  without 
serious  difficulty,  we  continue  over  Sail  and  Scar  Crags,  and 
in  about  1-|  hours  from  Grasmoor  reach  Causey  Pike 
(2050  feet),  the  bold  peak  overlooking  the  Newlands 
Valley,  which  is  practically  the  last  outwork  of  the  Gras¬ 
moor  range.  The  views  all  the  way  have  been  wild  and 
interesting,  and  latterly  a  minor  ridge  has  developed  itself 
between  us  and  the  Coledale  Valley.  The  prospect  from 
Causey  Pike  itself  is  especially  fine  over  Newlands  and 
Derwentwater. 

From  Causey  Pike  we  may  descend  steeply  over  Rowling 
End  into  the  Newlands  Valley,  bending  about  half-way 
down  either  to  the  right  for  the  Newlands  Hotel,  or  to 
the  left  for  the  point  where  the  main  road  crosses  the  river. 
But  it  is  better  to  strike  down  from  the  top  backwards  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  into  the  hollow  between  us  and 
the  minor  ridge  aforesaid,  and  thence  either  take  a  rough 
road  on  the  farther  side  of  a  beck  into  the  Newlands 
Valley,  or  with  a  slight  ascent  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
hollow  continue  descending  toward  Braitliwaite  over  Outer- 
side  and  Barrow,  thus  completing  our  round  of  the  Cole¬ 
dale  Valley.  The  last  part  of  the  descent  is  made  on 
either  side  of  a  branch  stream,  on  some  maps  confusingly 
called  Coledale,  the  stream  down  the  larger  valley  which 
we  have  called  by  that  name  being  distinguished  as  the 
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Force  Crag  Beck.  These  streams  unite  at  Braithwaite,  but 
their  previous  courses  are  entirely  separate. 

A  whole  day  should  of  course  he  devoted  to  the  above 
excursion,  but  the  actual  walking  from  and  to  Braithwaite 
need  only  occupy  from  5  to  6  hours. 

Another  route  from  Braithwaite  to  Buttermere  (about  3 
hours)  is  by  ascending  the  branch  “  Coledale  ”  stream  we 
have  just  mentioned,  and  crossing  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Sail  ridge  to  the  narrow  valley  beyond.  A  much  easier 
way,  however,  is  to  ascend  this  narrow  valley  from  New- 
lands  Hotel,  keeping  the  left  bank  of  the  Bigg  Beck  in 
ascending,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Sail  Beck  in  descending 
on  the  other  side.  This  forms  an  alternative  route  to  the 
coach  road  from  Newlands  to  Buttermere,  which  it  rejoins 
on  the  farther  side  of  Buttermere  Hause,  the  short  re¬ 
mainder  of  descent  being  made  by  the  road.  As  such  it 
is  a  pleasant  variation,  and  can  be  followed  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

CATBELLS  (1482),  DALE  HEAD  (2473),  and  ROBINSON 

(2417) 

To  complete  the  survey  of  the  “  wild  array  of  peaks  ” 
so  often  referred  to  in  earlier  pages  as  rising  on  the  west 
side  of  Derwentwater,  we  must  now  notice  this  group, 
which  encircle  so  finely  the  head  of  the  Newlands  Valley. 
The  round  of  their  tops  is  a  delightful  expedition,  closely 
resembling  our  last,  and  there  is  still  less  difficulty  in 
taking  ponies  the  whole  way. 

Leave  Keswick  as  for  the  Newlands  excursion — that  is, 
either  by  road  through  Portinscale,  or  by  boat  across  the 
lake  to  Nickol  End  Landing — and  pass  through  the  little 
hand-gate  there  mentioned  as  leading  to  Silver  Hill.  The 
shady  path  leads  up  and  down,  generally  through  shrub¬ 
beries,  cutting  off  a  considerable  angle  of  the  road,  and 
emerges  again  on  to  the  latter  just  at  the  foot  of  Catbells. 
(A  boat  might  have  been  taken  to  this  point  if  preferred.) 
Cross  the  driving-road,  and  tackle  boldly  the  zigzag  path 
up  the  green  hill  in  front.  The  climb  is  less  severe  than 
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it  looks  from  below,  and  the  views  on  either  side  from 
this  miniature  mountain  ridge  are  remarkably  effective. 

In  fact,  the  ascent  of  Catbells  alone  is  well  worth  making 
from  Keswick,  even  if  the  walk  be  continued  no  farther. 

We,  however,  continue  onward,  and  after  a  slight 
depression,  crossed  by  the  path  from  Manesty  to  Newlands, 
rise  by  a  longer  but  gentler  ascent  to  our  next 
point,  Maiden  Moor  (1887  feet),  where  the  ground  is 
often  boggy.  The  views  now  open  out  more  widely, 
and  continue  extending  farther  the  whole  way  to  the 
next  summit,  Eel  (or  III )  Crags  (2143  feet),  which  in 
spite  of  their  name  present  no  difficulty.  Great  Gable 
and  the  Scafell  range  have  by  this  time  come  into  full 
view  ;  first  Grange,  and  then  Rosthwaite,  appears  below 
us  to  the  left  in  Borrowdale  ;  while  on  our  other  side  the 
narrow  final  reach  of  the  Newlands  Valley  is  hemmed  in 
by  imposing  crags.  Helvellyn  is  conspicuous  over  the 
lower  heights  to  the  east.  Among  the  farthest  heights 
to  the  south,  Bowfell  and  Wetherlam  will  be  readily 
distinguished. 

From  Eel  Crags  we  descend  rather  sharply  to  the  pass 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Newlands  Valley,  between  us  and 
Dale  Head ,  the  next  summit  to  our  right.  In  the  de¬ 
pression  lies  a  small  tarn,  near  to  which  a  rough  road 
ascends  from  Borrowdale  over  Lobstone  Band.  Those 
who  have  had  enough  of  hills  might  descend  this,  or  can  « 
follow  the  stream  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Newlands 
Valley  (a  delightful  walk  in  itself),  or  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  last  may  reach  the  top  of  Honister  Pass 
(see  Borrowdale).  Let  us,  however,  adopt  none  of  these 
courses,  but  bending  to  the  right,  round  the  farther  side 
of  the  tarn,  mount  again  to  Dale  Head,  regaining  more  than 
our  previous  altitude,  this  summit  being  the  highest  point 
of  the  range  (2473  feet).  On  the  farther  side  a  grand 
view  opens  over  Buttermere.  We  need  not  repeat  details 
of  the  distant  prospect,  which  is  similar  to  that  from  Eel 
Crags;  but  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fine  view  of 
these  latter  themselves,  and  to  the  newly  disclosed  moun¬ 
tain  range  beyond  Buttermere. 
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Another  sharp  little  descent,  and  then  a  question  of 
route  again  presents  itself.  To  our  right  Hindscarth 
(2385  feet)  projects  far  out  into  the  Newlands  Valley, 
separating  the  Dale  Head  branch  of  it  from  a  smaller 
recess  called  “  Little  Dale.”  Some  may  prefer  to  descend 
over  Hindscarth  and  the  long  fell  beyond,  reaching  the 
valley  not  very  far  above  Newlands  Church ;  and  a  fine 
route  this  undoubtedly  is.  If  strength  hold  out,  however, 
we  recommend  “just  one  more  ”  climb  j  and,  leaving  Hind¬ 
scarth  this  time  unvisited  on  our  right,  press  straight  on  to 
the  next  summit,  Robinson  (strangely  prosaic  name  for  a 
fine  hill !),  not  without  some  toilsome  climbing,  but  always 
enjoying  glorious  views  all  around.  It  is  best  to  keep 
well  to  the  Buttermere  side  of  this  mountain  in  ascending. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  particularise  the  view  from 
this  last  summit,  but  merely  say  that  it  is  a  worthy 
finale  to  a  day  of  fine  prospects.  Addressing  ourselves 
now  to  the  descent,  we  have  again  a  choice  of  routes. 
Not  to  mention  a  possible  descent  to  Buttermere  by 
“  Buttermere  Moss,”  or  from  the  latter  to  the  top  of 
Buttermere  Hause,  and  so  to  Keswick  by  road, — both  which 
slopes  are  rather  steep  and  boggy, — we  have  the  choice 
of  two  ways  in  descending  into  the  Newlands  Valley. 
One  may  either  make  down  at  once  into  “  Little  Dale  ” 
(see  above),  and  follow  down  its,  stream,  on  the  left 
bank  of  which  a  track  will  soon  be  found ;  or  one  may 
continue  along  the  ridge  which  projects  from  Robinson 
much  as  the  other  does  from  Hindscarth,  and  separates 
Little  Dale  from  the  branch  valley  traversed  by  the  road 
over  Buttermere  Hause.  This  ridge  is  rough  in  one  or  two 
places,  but  nothing  of  an  impassable  nature  will  be  met 
with.  By  either  route  one  soon  reaches  the  cultivated 
valley,  to  take  the  road  past  Newlands  Hotel  to  Portin- 
scale  and  Keswick. 

The  time  for  this  round  can  hardly  be  given  in  full,  as 
so  many  different  alternatives  have  been  suggested.  But 
the  distances  covered  are  longer  than  in  our  last  excur¬ 
sion,  and  it  would  be  well  to  allow  at  least  7  hours  for 
the  actual  walking.  These  two  days’  excursions  by  no 
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means  exhaust  the  attractions  of  this  group  of  hills,  among 
which  the  pedestrian  will  discover  for  himself  many  other 
charming  and  wonderfully  secluded  recesses. 

High  Seat  (1996  feet). — The  fells  on  the  east  side  of 
Derwentwater  are  tame  as  compared  with  those  on  the 
west.  A  long  stretch  of  monotonous  moor,  with  many 
undulations  but  hardly  anything  worth  calling  a  summit, 
extends  almost  from  the  Langdale  Pikes  to  the  heights 
immediately  above  Keswick.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fine  views  on  either  side,  some  may  wish  to  ascend  at  least 
the  nearest  height  of  the  range,  and  this  is  done  by 
making  for  High  Seat. 

The  best  way  is  to  follow  the  Ambleside  road  to  the 
top  of  Castlerigg  Hill  on  the  Ambleside  road,  and  there 
turn  to  the  right  by  the  path  to  Castlerigg  and  Eakefuot 
Farms.  After  that,  instead  of  descending  to  Wallow 
Crag  (see  p.  1 32),  follow  more  or  less  the  course  of  the  stream 
up  the  fell  in  front,  and  in  due  time,  if  you  escape  being 
bogged  on  the  way,  you  will  reach  first  Bleaberry  Fell 
(1932  feet)  and  next  High  Seat,  passing  between  these 
the  head  of  the  beck  forming  the  Barrow  Fall.  The  view 
from  the  last-named  point  is  certainly  grand  in  its  wide 
sweep,  there  being  nothing  near  to  impede  the  eye  in 
any  direction.  The  details  will  by  this  time  be  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  our  preceding  pages. 

A  more  interesting  if  probably  less  convenient  route  is 
to  cross  the  ridge  from  west  to  east  (or  vice  versa),  from  the 
Watendlath  road  on  the  one  side  to  the  road  from  Keswick 
to  Thirlmere  on  the  other.  These  points  of  departure  and 
arrival  will  be  noted  in  our  subsequent  excursions  ;  the 
intervening  fell  needs  no  guide  but  the  map.  Meantime, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  tourist  who  has 
ascended  from  Castlerigg  and  Rakefoot  may  vary  his  return 
route,  if  so  minded,  by  descending  in  either  of  the  above 
directions  ;  and  if  descending  on  the  Thirlmere  side,  may 
easily  include  a  visit  to  the  top  of  Raven  Crag,  overlooking 
that  lake.  Another  possible  line  of  descent  is  to  Watendlath, 
a  hint  as  to  which  will  be  given  in  our  next  excursion. 
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We  propose  next  to  conduct  our  reader  round  the  three 
lakes  within  a  not  too  arduous  walk  of  Keswick,  all  of 
them  circled  by  roads  affording  a  fine  drive,  from  which 
short  divagations,  on  foot  or  otherwise,  may  here  and 
there  be  suggested. 


THIRLMERE 

( With  Vale  of  St.  John,  and  Fell  Walk  to  Watendlath) 

The  drive  round  Thirlmere  is  now  made  practicable  by 
the  new  road  down  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  the  work  of 
the  Manchester  Corporation,  whose  adoption  of  Thirlmere 
as  a  reservoir  for  their  city  water-works  has  wrought  other 
changes  regarded  with  mixed  feelings.  Certainly  some  of 
the  old  picturesqueness  has  disappeared.  The  primitive 
wooden  bridges  opposite  Armboth,  which  used  to  divide 
the  lake  into  something  like  the  shape  of  a  magnified 
hour-glass,  have  vanished.  The  raising  of  the  water-level 
by  means  of  an  embankment  has  already  submerged 
interesting  landmarks,  and  will  effect  further  transforma¬ 
tions  when  carried  to  the  full  extent  proposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  very  alteration  of 
level  produces  new  effective  features,  as  when  a  rock  on 
the  shore  becomes  an  island,  and  a  wooded  height  farther 
back  becomes  a  cape.  The  new  road  must  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  balance,  though  one  wishes  its 
newness  were  not  so  aggressive,  its  unbroken  line  of 
bounding  wall  so  suggestive  of  a  town  suburb.  On  the 
whole,  while  those  who  knew  it  in  its  pristine  state  will 
miss  some  favourite  details,  it  is  probable  that  those  who 
now  visit  it  for  the  first  time  will  not  be  conscious  of  any¬ 
thing  wanting,  and  will  come  away  with  no  other  feeling 
than  that  they  have  looked  on  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
picture. 

The  best  direction  in  which  to  take  the  round  is  to 
ascend  the  east  side  and  return  by  the  west.  Of  the  20 
miles  thus  traversed,  only  between  3  and  4  are  the  same 
going  and  returning.  Even  this  may  be  avoided  if  we 
include,  as  is  every  way  advisable,  the  Vale  of  St.  John  on 
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the  outward  journey.  This  is  the  usual  route  taken  by 
the  excursion  cars.  We  shall  follow  it  in  the  present 
description,  especially  as  the  more  direct  way,  being  the 
route  of  the  public  coaches  from  Windermere  to  Keswick, 
has  been  already  outlined  on  a  previous  journey  (see  pp. 
123,  124).  The  deviation  by  the  St.  John’s  Vale  will 
add  only  about  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  length  of  our 
round. 

Leaving  Keswick  then  by  the  Penrith  road  (p.  138), 
and  avoiding  the  turn  which  led  us  to  the  Bruict  Circle 
(which,  however,  walkers  will  find  a  short  cut),  we  con¬ 
tinue  for  3  miles  along  the  high-road  beside  the  Greta 
river,  crossing  during  the  third  mile  the  Nathdale 
(Naddle)  Beck.  (The  old  road  past  the  Druid  Circle 
rejoins  the  new  shortly  before  this  point.)  Exactly 
opposite  the  third  milestone  from  Keswick,  a  lane 
branches  to  the  right,  and  conducts  us  in  about  a  mile 
of  up  and  down  going  to  Wantliwaite  Bridge,  crossing 
which  we  join  the  main  road  up  the  St.  John’s  Valley. 
This  last  mile  is  a  short  cut,  to  save  going  round  by 
Threlkeld  village  (inn),  which,  however,  some  travellers 
may  wish  to  do,  to  visit  Threlkeld  Hall,  now  a  farmhouse, 
once  the  seat  of  the  “  Shepherd  Lord  ”  Clifford.  The  way 
we  have  come  is  decidedly  more  picturesque.  Half  a  mile 
from  the  main  road,  a  still  smaller  lane  struck  off  from 
our  lane  uphill  to  the  right.  This  would  have  led  to 
St.  John’s  Chapel,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  low  hills 
which  separate  Nathdale  from  St.  John’s  Vale.  It  makes 
a  pleasant  walk  from  Keswick  to  follow  this  lane  past  the 
chapel  and  across  the  vale  beyond  to  the  Ambleside  road, 
which  is  joined  between  2  and  3  miles  from  Keswick  if 
the  lane  be  kept,  or  a  corner  at  the  last  can  be  cut  off  by 
a  footpath  which  saves  nearly  a  mile  of  high-road.  Or, 
descending  again  from  the  chapel  on  the  St.  John’s  Vale 
side,  one  may  follow  a  rough  road  along  the  side  of  Nath¬ 
dale  Fell,  and  cross  the  stream  to  rejoin  our  driving-road 
by  a  bridge  higher  up  the  valley.  The  map  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  illustrate  these  routes. 

On  the  farther  side  of  IVanthwaite  Bridge  we  turn  to 
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the  right  up  the  vale.  A  few  paces  on,  a  new  road,  or 
rather  an  old  road  recently  improved  and  made  passable 
for  carriages,  diverges  steeply  up  to  the  left.  This  is  the 
road  over  Matterdale  Common  to  Ullswater  (mentioned 
on  page  54).  Though  still  rough  for  driving,  it  is  the 
best  approach  to  Ullswater,  except  the  entrance  by  Penrith 
and  Pooley  Bridge.  Those  who  take  that  route  to  Patter- 
dale  and  return  to  Keswick  by  this  Matterdale  road  may 
feel  assured  that  they  have  seen  the  scenery  each  way 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  which  now 
lies  before  us,  is  classic  ground  as  the  scene  of  Scott’s 
“Bridal  of  Triermain.”  Apart  from  this  association,  it  is 
a  charming  defile,  narrow  and  romantic,  steeply  hemmed 
in  on  our  left  by  Great  Dodd,  a  huge  outwork  of  Helvellyn. 
Its  “  winding  brooklet  ”  is  an  affluent  of  the  Greta,  and 
used  to  carry  down  perhaps  the  largest  amount  of  that 
river’s  water,  but  its  volume  is  much  lessened  since  the 
“  ponding  ”  of  Thirlmere.  In  2  miles  we  reach  the  head 
of  the  defile,  just  where  the  “Castle  Crag”  of  the  poem 
starts  up  boldly  on  the  left,  and  debouch  into  the  Vale  of 
Thirlmere  (or,  as  it  used  to  be  called  here,  Legherthwaite), 
then  soon  join  the  main  road  from  Keswick.  (Just  here, 
past  the  farm  of  Stanah,  begins  the  path  for  the  Slides  Pass 
over  the  shoulder  of  Helvellyn,  for  which  see  our  Ullswater 
Section.)  Some  may  care  to  turn  back  on  the  Keswick  road 
for  half  a  mile  to  Smeathwaite  Bridge,  to  obtain  the  finest 
view  of  the  Castle  Rock.  (Walkers  can  reach  this  point 
by  a  path  which  cuts  off  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
roads.)  Others  may  like  to  ascend  Great  Howe,  the 
wooded  height  beyond  the  road,  which  shuts  out  at 
present  from  us  the  view  of  the  lake.  On  this  height  the 
men  of  old  days  are  said  to  have  held  their  local  parliament, 
and  it  was  on  its  top  that  Wordsworth’s  “  rosy-cheeked 
schoolboys  ”  built  their  stone  man  (“  Rural  Architecture  ”). 
We,  however,  proceed  onward,  and  in  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  reach  Thirlspot  (King’s  Head  Inn),  5^  miles 
from  Keswick  by  the  direct  road,  rather  more  than  7-| 
by  the  way  we  have  come. 
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We  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  halting  in  less 
than  3  miles  at  Wytheburn,  so  for  the  present  only  pause 
to  notice  the  pony-track  for  Helvellyn  running  up  beside 
a  ravine  ( Fisher  Ghyll)  above  us.  The  pony-tracks  from 
here  and  from  Wytheburn  are  the  shortest  routes  to  the 
summit  of  any,  but  make  up  for  their  shortness  by  ex¬ 
ceeding  steepness.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  part 
seen  from  below.  When  beyond  the  line  of  our  vision 
these  paths  bend  respectively  to  right  and  to  left  and 
reach  the  summit  by  a  much  gentler  gradient.  Either 
path  can  be  followed  without  difficulty  on  a  fine  day. 
(For  further  account  of  Helvellyn  see  our  Ullswater  Section, 
the  routes  from  Patterdale  being  decidedly  preferable  for 
those  who  have  the  choice.) 

Beyond  Thirlspot  we  soon  reach  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  continue  by  its  side  along  a  new  piece  of  road  con¬ 
structed  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one,  now  submerged 
by  the  raising  of  the  water.  Thirlmere,  locally  known 
as  Leathes  Water,  or  sometimes  Wytheburn  Water,  is  only 
3  miles  long  by  about  a  ^  mile  broad.  Looking  across, 
we  see  on  the  other  side  a  succession  of  charming  bays 
and  promontories,  backed  by  steep  fells  behind,  which 
here  and  there  break  into  rocky  cliffs,  Raven  Crag  and 
Fisher  Crag  (called  by  Wordsworth  “Gimmer  Crag”)  the 
most  prominent.  On  our  side  the  steep  flanks  of  Helvellyn 
send  down  wild  clefts  and  ravines,  but  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  mountain  itself  is  obtained  from  below.  Just  past 
the  head  of  the  lake  we  note  on  the  right  hand  the 
“  straining-house  ”  of  the  water-works  (accessible  probably 
to  any  respectable  visitor),  and  on  the  left  a  small  cairn, 
which,  alas  !  contains  all  that  is  now  left  of  the  old 
“  Rock  of  Names,”  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  blasting 
operations.  In  less  than  a  mile  from  these,  we  reach  the 
“Nag’s  Head”  at  Wytheburn. 

This  is  our  half-way  house,  a  little  over  10  miles  from 
Keswick  by  the  route  we  have  come.  The  hamlet  of 
Wytheburn,  or  Wythburn,  lies  scattered  over  the  plain 
above  the  lake,  the  largest  cluster  of  cottages— called 
“  The  City  ’’—being  at  the  farther  side  from  us.  The 
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church,  “as  lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling,”  another  of 
the  many  “  smallest  in  England,”  enlarged  recently  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  little  belfry  and  a  disproportion¬ 
ately  high  chancel,  hut  still  looking  small  enough  against 
the  huge  hill  behind,  stands  opposite  the  inn.  Halting 
here,  we  can  feel  ourselves  within  the  same  walls  that 
harboured  mighty  men  of  old.  For  this  is  the  “wayside 
inn  ”  mentioned  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem  Resignation. 
Iveats  slept  here,  and  was  prevented  by  mist  from  climbing 
Helvellyn  ;  and  many  a  junketing  was  held  here  by  the 
“Lake  poets”  and  their  friends.  Long  may  it  be  before 
a  pretentious  modern  hotel  takes  the  place  of  the  old  Nag’s 
Head  ! 

The  path  to  Helvellyn  leaves  the  road  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  hotel.  Walkers  may  make  this  the  starting- 
point  for  one  or  two  other  walks.  The  glen  behind  the 
“  City  ”  leads  up  in  some  2  hours’  walking  to  the  wild 
recess  at  the  head  of  Far  Easedale  (see  p.  117),  whence 
High  White  Stones  or  Greenup  Ghyll  are  within  easy  reach. 
But  the  favourite  walk  from  here  is  by  Harrop  Tarn  and 
Blea  Tarn  to  JVatendlath,  the  path  to  which  strikes  up  a 
ravine  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  A  shorter  route 
to  IV atendlath  goes  from  Armboth,  farther  down  the  lake, 
and  will  be  described  presently.  Meanwhile  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  route  from  Wytheburn  is  over 
boggy  moor,  with  hardly  any  path,  when  once  the  steep 
ascent  from  the  lake  has  been  mastered  ;  that  it  leaves 
two  tarns  successively  on  the  left,  the  second  being  a 
longish  lakelet  at  a  height  of  some  1500  feet,  the  stream 
from  which  descends  to  Watendlath  ;  and  that  after 
passing  Blea  Tarn  the  route  keeps  the  heights  to  the  north 
of  the  stream,  cutting  off  a  considerable  zigzag,  and  finally 
joins  the  well-marked  path  from  Armboth  on  the  brow 
above  the  village.  For  the  rest  of  the  journey  see  the 
route  from  Armboth  below,  and  our  Borrow  dale  Section. 
From  Wytheburn  to  Watendlath  Village  will  occupy  some 
2  hours’  walking. 

Driving  from  Wytheburn,  wye  continue  about  a  mile 
farther  on  the  road  to  Windermere,  and  then  turn  to  the 
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right  down  the  new  road  on  the  west  side.  Walkers  may 
cut  off  this  corner,  and  save  a  considerable  distance,  by 
crossing  a  footbridge  at  the  back  of  the  inn,  and  then 
following  a  path  to  the  left  across  two  fields.  The 
Watendlath  track  leaves  the  new  road  nearly  opposite  the 
point  where  they  join  it.  Those  driving  round,  mean¬ 
while,  have  a  beautiful  view  down  the  lake,  and  see  several 
specimens  of  good,  comfortable-looking  farmhouses  as  they 
pass  through  the  “  City.”  On  reaching  the  lake,  the  road 
winds  under  steep  heights,  and  across  on  the  other  side 
Helvellyn  seems  to  rise  sheer  out  of  the  water.  The  first 
cliff  we  pass  under  is  Bull  Crag,  and  beyond  it  the  ravine 
of  Launch y  Ghyll  looks  tempting  to  climb.  Next  comes 
Fisher  Crag,  and  soon  after  it  we  come  to  Armboth,  once 
a  “haunted  house”  of  ancient  repute,  now  a  farm  where 
light  refreshments  are  dispensed  to  weary  pilgrims.  By 
the  driving-road,  the  distance  from  Wytheburn  to  Arm¬ 
both  is  about  5  miles. 

The  route  from  Armboth  to  Watendlath  ascends  Fisher 
Ghyll,  the  larger  of  two  ravines  behind  Armboth  House. 
Either  side  of  the  stream  may  be  taken,  but  the  plainer 
path  is  on  its  right  bank,  crossing  to  the  other  at  the  top 
of  the  ascent  from  the  lake,  soon  after  passing  through  a 
gate  in  a  wall  to  get  on  to  open  ground — 

Mild  hollows  and  clear  heathy  swells, 

The  cheerful  silence  of  the  fells. 

Though  the  path  has  ceased  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
holding  straight  forward  in  the  same  general  direction 
(nearly  due  west),  bending  if  anything  to  the  left  rather 
than  the  right,  and  passing  close  to  the  left  of  the 
cairn  which  marks  the  highest  point  of  the  fell.  The 
ground  is  exceedingly  boggy,  but  no  danger  need  be 
anticipated  except  that  of  wet  feet.  Any  one  following 
the  summit-line  to  the  right,  would  not  be  very  long 
of  reaching  High  Seat  (p.  147),  but  the  divergence  is 
scarcely  one  to  be  commended.  Holding  straight  on 
across  the  moor,  and  enjoying  now  fine  views  of  the 
mountains  beyond  Borrowdale,  he  should  come  in  about  one 
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and  a  half  hours  from  Armboth  to  the  brink  of  the  Watend- 
lath  Valley,  where  the  former  route  by  Harrop  and  Blea 
Tarns  is  joined.  The  path,  now  again  become  distinct, 
drops  in  steep  zigzags  into  the  hollow  in  front,  in  which 
lies  the  hamlet  of  Watendlath,  reached  in  a  few  minutes 
of  rapid  descent.  There  is  no  inn,  but  light  refreshments 
can  be  had  at  the  last  house  in  the  village. 

For  Watendlath  itself,  and  the  descent  from  there  to 
Rosthwaite  (continuing  the  direct  line  of  the  above  route 
from  Armboth),  or  the  beautiful  walk  down  the  valley  to 
Barrow  and  Keswick,  see  our  Borrowdale  Section.  Both 
these  routes  are  delightful,  and  should  be  missed  by  no 
visitor  to  Keswick.  The  moor  between  Thirlmere  and 
Watendlath  is  uninteresting  by  comparison,  but  recom- 
mendable  to  walkers  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  views 
obtained  in  crossing  it. 

The  road  to  Keswick  from  Armboth  continues  down  the 
west  shore,  passing  under  Raven  Crag,  the  most  striking  of 
the  cliffs  on  this  side,  beyond  which  we  reach  the  dam 
across  the  foot  of  the  lake.  This  substantial  structure, 
with  its  towers  and  engineer’s  house,  is  traversed  by  a 
carriage-road,  and  some  may  like  to  cross  it  and  rejoin 
the  main  road  near  Smeathwaite  Bridge.  The  shorter  way 
to  Keswick  is  to  keep  straight  on  till  in  about  a  mile  more 
we  join  the  high-road  shortly  before  it  crosses  th eNathdale 
Beck.  Looking  back  to  the  left  as  we  cross  this,  we  see 
Shoulthwaite  Ghyll  running  up  into  the  fells  not  very  far 
from  the  top  of  Raven  Crag.  This  is  the  point  where  a 
line  of  descent  can  be  made  from  High  Seat,  as  mentioned 
in  our  last  excursion,  and  one  who  has  thus  noticed  it  from 
below  will  have  little  difficulty  in  striking  the  head  of 
the  ghyll  from  anywhere  on  the  surrounding  fells. 

Keeping  along  the  left  side  of  the  Nathdale  or  Naddle 
Valley,  the  road  soon  rises  to  Castlerigg,  the  eminence  over¬ 
looking  Keswick,  being  joined  on  the  right  at  the  foot  of 
the  ascent  by  the  lane  from  St.  John’s  Chapel,  and  at  the 
top  by  that  from  the  Druid  Circle.  From  these  heights 
we  get  once  more  that  “  enchanting  ”  view  which  gave 
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the  poet  Gray,  as  he  left  Keswick  by  this  road  and  paused 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  “almost  a  mind  to  have  gone  back 
again.”  Happier  than  he,  we  are  now  on  our  way  “  back 
again  ”  ;  and,  rapidly  descending  by  one  or  other  of  the 
routes  mentioned  in  returning  from  the  Druid  Circle, 
soon  come  down  into  the  Keswick  streets.  The  total 
distance  of  our  round  has  been  about  22  miles,  of 
which  the  first  portion,  to  Wytheburn,  was  for  the  most 
part  uphill,  while  the  return  journey,  except  for  the  rise 
to  Castlerigg,  has  been  mostly  downhill. 


BASSENTHWAITE  WATER 

The  circuit  of  Bassenthwaite  (19  miles)  makes  a  more 
commonplace  excursion,  but  has  some  fine  points  of  view. 
Leaving  Keswick  by  the  Portinscale  road,  we  take  the  right- 
hand  fork  in  that  village,  cross  the  beck  from  the  Newlands 
Valley,  with  fine  views  of  the  heights  beyond  Braithwaite, 
again  turn  to  the  right,  leaving  Braithwaite  Village  to  our 
left  at  a  short  distance,  and  in  less  than  four  miles  from 
Keswick  reach  the  village  and  church  of  Thornthwaite. 
The  Swan  Hotel  is  a  little  farther,  close  to  the  head  of 
Bassenthwaite  Lake.  Here  the  fells  on  our  left  come 
steeply  down  from  Lord’s  Seat  (1811  feet)  and  Barff 
(1536  feet).  These  heights  can  be  climbed  within  an 
hour  from  the  “  Swan,”  and  command  a  striking  near, 
and  a  moderately  fine  distant  view,  the  latter  including 
one  of  the  Langdale  Pikes,  hardly  recognisable  to  those 
who  know  it  from  Windermere.  The  “  Swan,”  like  the 
“  Pheasant  ”  (see  below),  is  a  haunt  of  anglers,  the  pike¬ 
fishing  in  the  lake  being  a  particular  attraction. 

Without  leaving  the  carriage,  we  may  admire  the 
“  Bishop  of  Barff,”  a  bold  rock  on  our  left,  to  which  some 
judicious  whitewash  adds  a  surplice  and  lawn  sleeves  ! 
Then  resuming  our  route,  we  keep  for  other  four  miles 
closely  parallel  to  the  railway,  the  road  here  being  thickly 
wooded,  so  that  up  to  this  point  little  will  have  been  lost 
if  the  journey  be  made  by  train.  After  4  miles,  how- 
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ever,  we  pass  the  Pheasant  Inn  and  Bassenthwaite  Railway 
Station,  beyond  which  our  road  crosses  first  the  railway 
and  then  the  river  Derwent,  which  here  both  bend  away 
to  the  left,  and  continues  onward  round  the  broad  foot 
of  the  lake,  commanding  fine  retrospective  views  in 
the  direction  of  Keswick.  This  is  the  best  part  of 
Bassenthwaite,  and  might  well  be  visited  even  by  those 
who  do  not  make  the  entire  round.  Boats  for  rowing 
and  fishing  can  be  hired  at  the  “  Pheasant.” 

Returning  up  the  east  side,  the  road  keeps  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  lake,  passing  in  its  first  ascent 
Armathwaite  Hall  in  its  park,  and  the  Castle  Inn.  At 
the  latter  we  turn  to  the  right  off  the  Carlisle  road, 
some  8  miles  from  Keswick,  the  first  2  or  3  miles 
uninteresting.  The  pedestrian  may  descend  the  first 
side -road  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  continue  by 
the  promontories  of  Scarness  and  Bowness,  and  past 
the  small  ancient  church  of  Bassenthwaite,  rejoining 
the  main  road  a  little  before  Mirehouse.  In  this 
last  house,  the  seat  of  the  Spedding  family,  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  and  other  literary  celebrities  were  frequent 
guests.  The  view  now  opens  out  in  front,  and  Skiddaw 
lifts  his  huge  sides  above  us  to  the  left.  Unless  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  turn  off  to  Millbeck,  Applethwaite,  and  the  “Terrace 
Road”  ( ante  p.  134),  we  continue  straight  on,  and  passing 
at  the  end  under  the  railway,  reach  Keswick  again  as  we 
left  it,  over  the  Greta  Bridge. 


DERWENTWATER 

Keswick’s  own  lake,  which  we  have  seen  so  often  in 
our  explorations,  gives  a  charming  circuit  of  about  10 
miles.  The  best  way  is  to  go  out  by  the  Borroivdale  road, 
returning  by  Grange  and  Portinscale.  Leaving  Keswick 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  market-place,  we  travel  for  2 
miles  a  somewhat  uninteresting  road,  shut  in  by  woods 
and  walls,  and  apt  to  be  crowded  with  vehicles.  Walkers 
not  afraid  of  fatigue  may  avoid  this  by  mounting  the 
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heights  above  Wallow  Crag  (cf.  p.  132),  and  descending 
at  Barrow  House,  or  even  beyond  at  Lodore.  One  may 
take  a  seat  in  the  many  vehicles  that  ply  in  summer 
along  this  road  ;  those  making  the  round  of  Derwentwater 
stop  10  minutes  or  so  at  Lodore.  At  Barrow  House  (2 
miles)  we  open  the  view  of  the  lake.  Here  a  road 
ascends  to  Watendlath  (see  under  Thirlmere  and  Borrow- 
dale),  and  there  is  a  waterfall  in  the  Barrow  grounds, 
which  may  be  seen  by  application  at  the  lodge,  if  one 
be  in  no  haste  to  push  on  to  Lodore,  1  mile  farther, 
where  the  more  famous  waterfall  comes  down  in  the 
hotel  grounds  (charge  2d.  each).  Unless  viewed  after 
heavy  rains,  this  lion  may  disappoint  visitors,  who  expect 
from  Southey’s  famous  lines  to  find  it  always  roaring  and 
growling  in  fury  down  its  romantic  gorge. 

From  the  beach  below  Lodore  there  is  a  striking  view 
back  to  Skiddaw,  which  here  towers  his  full  height, 
and  seems  almost  to  overhang  the  lake.  Near  the  hotel 
a  path  cuts  across  the  low  valley  land,  with  a  footbridge 
across  the  river  near  its  entrance  into  Derwentwater,  but 
carriages  must  follow  the  road  a  mile  on  from  Lodore, 
passing  about  half-way  the  Borrov.dale  Hotel,  behind 
which  a  very  pretty  path  up  “  Ladder  Brow  ”  ascends 
steeply  to  the  Watendlath  Valley.  The  road  brings  us 
to  a  good  turning-point  at  Grange,  the  hamlet  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale,  where  there  are  several 
lodging  and  refreshment  houses.  Here  we  hold  to  the 
right,  leaving  the  glories  of  Borrowdale  as  yet  unseen, 
cross  the  river  Derwent  on  a  stone  bridge,  and  pass  the 
church  to  return  down  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

The  pedestrian,  however,  may  be  tempted  to  a  divaga¬ 
tion  up  the  valley  on  this  side,  at  least  as  far  as  Castle 
Crag  (900  feet),  the  conical  wooded  hill  so  conspicuous 
in  views  from  Keswick.  It  is  rather  over  a  mile  from 
the  village,  by  a  lane  which  almost  at  once  turns  up  in 
that  direction.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  path  goes  off 
to  the  left  through  a  wood,  making  for  the  river-bank 
below  quarries.  One  must  soon  bear  up  to  the  right 
for  the  shoulder  of  the  Crag,  and,  getting  over  walls. 
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pick  one’s  way  through  the  wood  at  the  top,  a  distinct 
track  latterly  being  missed  in  our  experience.  The 
view  is  very  fine  both  into  Borrowdale  and  over  Derwent- 
water,  and  the  top  has  the  advantage  of  shelter  among 
trees.  This  small  ascent  requires  some  caution,  especially 
in  had  light,  as  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  are  quarried 
into  artificial  precipices. 

The  lane  we  left  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Crag  takes  its 
west  side,  going  on  along  high  slopes  as  a  by-road  for 
Honister  Pass.  About  2  miles  from  Grange,  above 
Bosthwaite,  one  might  turn  up  for  a  stiff  ascent  to  Lobstone 
Band,  near  Dalehead  Tarn.  Here  we  stand  some  1500 
feet  high,  and  by  turning  to  the  north  could  take  the 
path  along  Eel  Crags,  and  thus  by  Cat  Bells  to  Silver 
Hill  and  Keswick  (see  p.  145). 

The  carriage-way,  of  course,  keeps  below  this  line  of 
heights.  Passing  the  farmhouse  of  Manesty,  where  a  foot¬ 
path  strikes  over  the  Catbells  range  to  Newlands  Valley,  and 
on  the  other  side  comes  in  the  path  from  Lodore  already 
mentioned,  we  soon  get  back  to  the  lake,  and  continue 
at  some  distance  above  it  along  a  terrace-like  road.  The 
pedestrian,  however,  should  take  the  old  road  at  a  still 
higher  elevation,  which  commands  even  finer  ■views. 
Where  the  two  roads  meet  again,  and  the  carriage-road 
bends  away  from  the  lake,  he  should  cross  the  latter  to 
enter  a  path  through  wood,  which  will  lead  him  over 
Silver  Hill  (see  p.  139).  The  carriage-road  circles  round 
this  wooded  height,  and  joins  the  Portinscale  road  not 
far  from  Swinside,  whence  the  remainder  of  the  homeward 
route  is  as  formerly  described. 

We  have  now  completed  our  enumeration  of  the 
principal  excursions  to  be  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Keswick,  leaving  for  separate  treatment  Borrowdale 
and  Buttermere.  It  should  be  added  that  a  favourite 
expedition  from  Keswick  is  to  Patterdale,  either  by  rail 
to  Penrith,  thence  by  coach  and  steamer  ;  or  by  coach 
from  Troutbeck  Station;  or  by  a  newly  improved  road 
via  Wanthwaite  Bridge  and  Matterdale  Common.  These 
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routes  have  been  referred  to  in  our  Ullswater  Section. 
Helvellyn  may  also  be  ascended  from  Keswick,  either  vid 
Thirlmere,  or  directly  from  Threlkeld  Station ,  following  the 
ridge  the  whole  way  up  to  the  top.  But  we  must  no 
longer  delay  passing  on  to  the  group  of  attractions  sup¬ 
plied  by  Borrowdale  and  its  connections  with  Wastwater 
and  Ennerdale,  Buttermere  and  the  adjacent  lakes  of  Crum- 
mock  and  Loweswater.  To  avoid  repetition  later  on,  we 
proceed  to  describe  these  districts  in  more  detail  than  suits 
a  hurried  glance  at  their  salient  points  on  the  favourite 
coach  drive  by  Honister  Pass  and  Newlands. 


BORROWDALE 

Hotels :  at  Rosthwaite,  Scafell  and  Royal  Oak.  Seatoller ,  boarding-house, 
1  mile  beyond  Rosthwaite.  Lodgings  in  several  other  houses. 

The  excursion  to  Borrowdale  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular,  of  the  many  expedi¬ 
tions  to  be  made  from  Keswick.  But  as  Borrowdale  and 
Buttermere  lead  us  into  new  regions,  and  connect  with  a 
further  tract  of  country  beyond  their  own  limits,  we  have 
dealt  first  with  the  routes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick, 
reserving  these  two  for  the  end.  The  order  in  which  our 
readers  should  take  these  expeditions  is  of  course  quite 
another  matter ;  and  a  trip  to  Borrowdale  will  probably 
suggest  itself  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  stay  in  this 
part  of  Lakeland. 

Some  tourists  will  be  content  to  take  the  long  coach- 
drive  by  Rosthwaite,  Honister  Pass,  Buttermere,  and  the 
Newlands  Valley,  which  gives  a  flying  view  of  the  best 
parts,  and  is  accomplished  every  fine  day  in  summer  by 
numerous  public  vehicles.  Borrowdale  is  easily  visited 
from  their  headquarters  at  Keswick,  the  distance  to  the 
entrance  of  the  dale  being  only  4  miles.  Those  who  wish 
to  make  a  more  prolonged  stay  among  the  beauties  now  to 
be  described  may  take  up  their  abode  either  at  the  Lodore 
or  Borrowdale  Hotels,  standing  just  outside  the  mouth  of 
the  valley,  or  at  one  of  the  above-mentioned  hostelries 
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within  the  precincts,  which  lovers  of  mountain  walks 
and  wild  scenery  will  find  excellent  centres  for  a 
number  of  expeditions  among  the  highest  points  of  the 
district. 

The  coaches  that  make  the  Borrowdale  and  Buttermere 
round  leave  Keswick  generally  at  10  a.m.,  and  return  in 
time  for  a  7  o’clock  dinner,  after  a  halt  of  two  or  three 
hours  at  Buttermere.  This  route  is  always  taken  in  the 
order  above  given,  not  the  reverse,  owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  descent  from  Honister.  Even  by  the  route  adopted, 
able-bodied  passengers  are  expected  to  walk  up  Honister 
Pass  for  at  least  a  mile,  and  again,  on  the  return  route, 
up  Buttermere  Hause.  Few  people  of  ordinary  strength 
will  find  this  any  grievance,  the  scenery  being  here  at 
its  finest.  The  actual  distance  covered  in  this  round  is 
about  22  miles. 

Should  strong  opposition  be  overcome  to  a  scheme  for 
making  a  driving-road  from  Borrowdale  to  IVastwater  over 
the  Styhead  Pass,  a  new  route  of  great  attraction  will  be 
opened  out,  and  the  drive  from  Keswick  to  Seascale  will 
take  rank  as  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  whole  Lake 
District.  At  present,  as  will  be  seen  from  succeeding 
pages,  this  route  is  only  available  for  ponies  ;  but  none 
who  are  able  for  it  should  miss  this  excursion,  which 
leads  in  two  or  three  hours  from  the  road  at  the  head  of 
Borrowdale  to  the  road  at  the  head  of  Wastdale,  right 
under  the  crags  of  the  Scafell  range.  The  need  of  a 
carriage -road  is  urged  on  the  ground  that  while  Sea- 
thwaite  in  Borrowdale  is  under  4  miles  from  Wastdale 
Head  in  a  direct  line,  to  drive  between  these  places  is  a 
matter  of  over  a  dozen  times  that  distance. 

As  the  4  miles  of  road  from  Keswick  to  Grange  were 
described  in  our  circuit  of  Derwentwater  (p.  156),  we  may 
start  now  from  the  west  side  of  Grange  Bridge  across  the 
river  Derwent.  Immediately  before  us  are  the  “  Jaws  of 
Borrowdale,”  a  narrow  defile,  where  wood  and  river  hardly 
leave  room  for  the  road  to  pass.  One  of  the  early  visitors 
to  these  parts,  the  poet  Gray,  got  indeed  no  farther  than 
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here.  Already,  in  coming  from  Keswick,  the  crags  of 
Lodore  had  seemed  to  “  impend  terribly  ”  over  his  head  ; 
and  he  walked  in  silence,  fearing  speech  might  bring  the 
rocks  down  upon  him.  From  Grange,  he  was  told,  the 
vale  was  passable  to  Seathwaite,  but  after  that  “  all  access 
was  barred  to  prying  mortals  ”  ;  only  a  little  path  over 
the  fells  was  used  for  some  weeks  in  summer  by  tire 
dalesmen,  invading  the  “reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night.’' 
Now  “  prying  mortals  ”  are  hurried  through  the  vale  on 
wheels,  and  the  “  dreadful  ”  path  over  the  fells  is  the 
Styhead  route  to  Wastwater,  wild  enough  in  all  conscience 
in  a  winter  storm,  but  traversed  in  summer  daily  by  scores 
of  tourists  of  both  sexes  ! 

The  country  people  of  Borrowdale  were  derided  by  the 
townsmen  of  Keswick  as  being  slow-witted.  Here,  at  the 
entrance  of  their  valley,  it  was  said  that  they  built  a  wall 
to  keep  in  the  cuckoo,  a  story,  indeed,  not  peculiar  to 
this  place,  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  always  living  in  the 
next  parish.  It  need  not  be  said  that  no  traces  of  such 
an  enclosure  are  visible,  but  the  flat  walls  on  either  side 
of  the  road  are  used  by  natives  as  well  as  strangers  to 
walk  on  in  wet  weather,  a  contingency  of  by  no  means 
infrequent  occurrence  here. 

The  first  2  miles  from  Grange  are  the  finest  part  of 
the  whole  valley,  and  should  be  gone  through  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  new  beauties  revealing  themselves  each  time  one 
walks  through  it.  We  can  call  attention  only  to  the 
salient  points. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  Grange,  a  path  on  the  left  leads  to 
some  slate  quarries  and  the  “  Fairy  Cave,”  a  hole  in  the 
workings  filled  with  water,  which  returns  mysterious 
musical  noises  when  a  stone  is  dropped  in.  This  path 
may  be  followed  on  to  the  Bowder-stone,  but  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  road  for  nearly  half  a  mile  farther,  through  the 
very  finest  part  of  the  gorge,  and  then  mount  directly  to 
the  left  by  a  shorter  path  to  the  latter.  The  celebrated 
Bowder-stone  is  an  immense  rock  or  “boulder,”  62  feet 
long,  36  high,  89  round  about,  and  computed  to  weigh 
over  1900  tons.  Perched  on  a  base  so  narrow  that  two 
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persons  lying  down  can  join  hands  from  opposite  sides,  it 
is  nevertheless  ascended  by  a  ladder,  for  the  use  of  which 
a  small  gratuity  is  expected.  The  crags  from  which  it 
must  have  fallen  rise  directly  above.  Even  those  who 
may  care  little  for  this  “  freak  of  nature  ”  should  ascend 
to  the  stone  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  view  up  Borrowdale, 
of  which  we  here  get  our  first  glimpse.  The  village  of 
Rosthwaite  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  and  the  frowning 
heights  beyond  contrast  with  the  peaceful  vale. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  continue  under  Castle  Crag 
(900  feet)  to  our  right,  a  height  once  crowned  by  a  Roman 
fort  (hence  the  name),  and  showing  manifest  signs  of  the 
ice  action  so  conspicuous  even  to  the  uninstructed  eye 
throughout  this  gorge.  It  is  densely  wooded,  and,  even 
were  the  river  not  between,  would  be  difficult  to  climb 
here.  The  by-road  from  Grange,  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
from  which  it  may  be  ascended  (see  p.  158),  would  be  a 
short  cut  to  Honister  Pass,  but  is  not  to  be  recommended 
to  a  stranger,  as  this  misses  some  of  the  best  scenery. 
Keeping  the  main  road  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  we  pass 
through  a  gate,  and  emerge  from  the  pass  into  the  wider 
plain  beyond,  and  in  little  over  a  mile  from  the  Bowder- 
stone  reach  the  tiny  metropolis  of  the  valley,  Rosthwaite. 

From  Rosthwaite  as  a  centre  we  shall  describe  the 
rest  of  Borrowdale.  And  first  to  continue  the  route  to 
Buttermere ,  which  is  the  main  road  for  traffic.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  the  little  village  of  from  10  to  20  houses, 
it  bends  to  the  right  across  the  valley.  A  little  below 
Rosthwaite,  the  river  Derwent  has  split  into  two  streams. 
We  crossed  one  before  entering  the  village,  the  “Lang- 
strath  Beck,”  which  descends  the  branch  of  the  valley  we 
are  leaving  on  our  left.  The  road  up  this  valley,  which 
leads  to  Stonethwaite  Village,  is  the  first  road  now  diverg¬ 
ing  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  from  Rosthwaite.  A  little 
farther  on  we  cross  the  other  and  main  stream,  the  “  Sea- 
thwaite  Beck,”  and  after  another  half-mile  pass  a  second 
road  to  the  left,  which  leads  up  the  western  branch  of  the 
valley  to  Seathwaite  and  Styhead  rass.  The  long  ridge  of 
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mountain  dividing  these  two  upper  branches  of  the  Bor- 
rowdale  Valley  is  Glararnara.  Leaving  these  alone  for 
the  present,  we  bend  still  farther  to  the  right,  past  the 
low  white  houses  of  Seatoller,  and  having  now  got  fairly 
across  the  valley  begin  the  ascent  of  Honister  Pass.  At 
first  the  road  ascends  through  wood,  with  the  stream  of 
“  Horse  ”  ( Hause )  Ghyll  falling  in  cascades  on  our  left. 
After  being  joined  on  our  right  by  the  track  from  Grange , 
we  reach  the  open  fell ;  and  in  1 1  miles  from  Seatoller, 
after  an  almost  continuous  climb  on  a  poorly  kept  road, 
find  ourselves  at  the  summit  of  Honister  Pass  (1190 
feet). 

The  view  behind  us  to  Helvellyn  and  Glararnara  is 
limited  but  striking.  In  front,  as  the  road  bends  sharply 
to  the  right,  the  bold  outline  of  Honister  Crag  comes  into 
view  with  startling  suddenness,  presenting  an  unbroken 
fall  of  over  1000  feet  to  the  left  of  the  road.  On  the 
right  is  Yew  Crag,  with  the  mountains  of  Dalehead  behind. 
The  eye  will  be  attracted  to  the  slate-workings  on  the 
face  of  Honister  Crag,  tier  above  tier  of  terraces  at  a  dizzy 
elevation,  from  which  strong  men  have  been  actually 
blown  off  by  sheer  force  of  the  wind.  (The  dangerous 
practice  of  bringing  down  the  slate  in  sledge -fashion 
has  been  long  discontinued.)  Our  road  down  the  pass 
seems  none  of  the  safest,  with  an  unfenced  depth  into  the 
ravine  below  ;  but  the  drivers  are  careful,  and  accidents 
almost  unknown.  Nervous  passengers  may  walk  down 
as  well  as  up  the  pass.  As  we  progress  steeply  down¬ 
ward,  Buttermere  Lake,  and  the  mountains  to  the  left  of 
it,  come  finely  into  view.  Passing  Gatesgarth  Farm,  at 
the  foot  of  the  descent,  we  note  the  bridle-path  to  Enner- 
dale  (over  “  Scarf  Gap  ”)  crossing  the  valley  to  our  left ; 
then  brought  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  drive  along  it 
below  the  steep  slopes  of  Robinson  till  we  reach  at  its  foot 
the  village  and  hotels  of  Buttermere,  in  about  6  miles  from 
Seatoller,  or  somewhat  over  7  from  Rosthwaite. 

From  the  summit  of  the  pass  Honister  Crag  may  be 
ascended  easily  enough  by  striking  up  the  fells  to  the  left. 
With  care  the  ridge-line  may  be  followed  all  the  way 
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down  to  Gatesgarth  Farm,  and  the  road  rejoined  there. 
Or  the  line  of  ascent  from  the  pass  may  be  followed  in¬ 
definitely  in  the  direction  of  Grey  Knotts,  Brandreth,  Green 
Gable,  and  Gi'eat  Gable.  On  the  opposite  side  the  Dalehead 
mountains,  above  the  Newlands  Valley,  are  within  easy 
reach.  We  may  strike  straight  for  the  top  of  the  New¬ 
lands  Beck  and  Dalehead  Tarn,  or  may  follow  the  line  of  a 
cart-track  leading  onward  to  the  right  from  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  then  ascend  steeply  to  the  ridge  of  Dale  Head 
itself,  the  highest  summit  of  this  range  (see  p.  145).  These 
walks  are  all  without  paths.  From  near  Dalehead  Tarn 
a  path  descends  to  Borrowdale,  as  noted  presently. 


FURTHER  EXCURSIONS  FROM  ROSTHWAITE 

Our  plan  now  obliges  us  to  take  leave  for  a  time  of 
coach  passengers,  whom  we  shall  rejoin  in  the  Buttermere 
sub-section  (p.  179),  after  accompanying  the  pedestrian 
on  various  fine  diversions  to  be  made  from  the  road 
through  Borrowdale. 

J ust  opposite  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel  at  Rosthwaite,  a  lane 
leads  to  stepping-stones  across  the  Seathwaite  Beck.  On 
the  farther  side  the  lane  turns  to  the  right  for  a  short 
distance  down  the  stream,  then  bends  again  to  the  left, 
and  ascends  toward  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley.  It  crosses  at  right  angles  the  way  from  Grange  to 
Honister  Pass  mentioned  on  p.  158,  then  climbs  steeply  to 
the  hause  at  the  head  of  the  Newlands  Valley,  which  it 
reaches  not  far  from  Dalehead  Tarn.  This  connects  the 
sojourner  in  Borrowdale  with  all  the  fine  scenery  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  Newlands  excursion  from  Keswick,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Newlands  Valley  being  of  course  much 
nearer  Rosthwaite  than  Keswick.  From  the  hause  last 
mentioned,  Eel  Crags  on  the  right,  and  Dale  Head 
in  front,  can  be  ascended  without  difficulty,  and  both 
command  splendid  views.  The  summit  of  Honister  Pass 
can  also  be  reached  from  the  hause  without  much  climbing. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  the  principal  route  up 
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the  fells  is  by  the  pony-path  to  Watendlath,  an  easy 
ascent  of  some  500  feet,  spread  over  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
The  path  leaves  the  main  road  just  below  the  village  of 
Rosthwaite,  and  ascends  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
The  narrow  upland  valley  in  which  the  hamlet  of  Watend¬ 
lath  lies  is  struck  at  right  angles,  and  on  the  farther 
side  of  it  the  track  to  Armboth  on  Thirlmere  (p.  153)  is 
seen  continuing  the  line  of  our  ascent.  To  the  right  the 
valley  runs  up  into  uninteresting  fells,  rarely  traversed 
except  by  those  coming  from  Grasmere  via  Wytheburn ;  but 
to  the  left  a  charming  route,  which  we  shall  presently 
describe,  descends  to  Barrow  and  Derwentwater.  Above 
and  beyond,  on  the  left,  the  fells  run  up  to  High  Seat 
(p.  147). 

The  situation  of  Watendlath,  however,  demands  first 
a  moment’s  attention.  It  is  a  perhaps  solitary  instance 
in  the  Lake  District  of  a  miniature  upland  valley,  certainly 
of  an  inhabited  one.  Coming  either  from  Thirlmere  or 
Borrowdale,  we  look  down  into  a  steep  depression,  with 
rocky  heights  on  either  side.  A  small  tarn  lies  above 
the  village,  the  water  from  which  descends  the  valley  in 
a  clear  stream,  finally  turning  off  to  form  the  famous 
waterfall  of  Lodore.  The  few  cottages  and  farmhouses 
which  constitute  the  hamlet  complete  a  picture  which 
has  no  exact  parallel  within  the  region  described  in  our 
present  volume.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this 
valley  has  been  inhabited  from  very  early  times,  being 
mentioned  by  name  in  a  charter  of  Bichard  I. 

Descending  into  the  hollow,  we  cross  a  rustic  bridge 
just  below  the  tarn,  and  turn  to  the  left  past  the  houses. 
(There  is  no  inn,  but  tea,  lemonade,  etc.,  can  be  had  in 
the  last  cottage.)  Just  below  the  hamlet,  a  hand-gate  on 
the  left  leads  to  the  “  punch-bowl,”  a  rocky  basin  scooped 
out  by  the  stream,  and  full  of  pure  water.  Below  it  the 
stream  forms  some  miniature  cascades. 

The  fairly  good  cart-road  to  Derwentwater  for  the  next 
mile  or  more  descends  a  romantic  glen,  with  the  stream 
always  on  our  left  hand,  and  bare  rocky  heights  for  the 
most  part  on  either  side.  After  this  we  approach  the 
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spot  where  we  part  from  the  stream,  which  turns  down 
to  the  left,  while  the  road  continues  straight  on  through 
richly  wooded  country.  It  is  worth  while  to  follow  the 
stream  first,  however,  to  the  Upper  Lodore  Falls ,  not  seen 
from  helow.  A  footbridge  across  the  stream,  just  beyond 
a  farm-building  on  the  left,  leads  to  a  path  which  takes 
us  in  a  few  minutes  to  these  falls.  Though  not  so  high 
as  the  better-known  ones  below,  their  surroundings  are 
even  more  beautiful.  It  is  worth  spending  some  time 
here,  and  exploring  about  a  little.  Fine  views  of  Der- 
wentwater  and  Skiddaw  are  obtained  from  several  points. 
The  path  leads  on  down  “  Ladder  Brow,”  and  may  be 
followed  into  the  valley  by  those  who  wish  to  shorten  the 
way  back  to  Bosthwaite  ;  or  before  descending  Ladder 
Brow,  one  might  turn  to  the  right  up  Shepherd’s  Crag  over¬ 
hanging  the  Lodore  Falls  ;  but  these  diversions  should  not 
tempt  us  to  desert  our  beautiful  road  on  the  other  side. 

Returning  to  that  road,  we  enter  a  wood,  and  in  about 
10  minutes  should  notice  a  path  to  the  left,  which  con¬ 
ducts  in  a  few  yards  to  the  cliff  edge,  here  overlooking 
Lodore  and  the  Lake.  This  is  a  grand  view-point,  and 
another  equally  fine  is  reached  by  a  second  path  about 
50  yards  farther  along  the  road.  Then  in  other  10 
minutes,  after  the  road  has  passed  out  of  the  wood, 
traversed  an  open  part  of  the  valley  by  Ashness  Farm¬ 
house,  and  entered  a  second  wood,  we  come  to  yet  another 
path  and  view-point.  This  time  we  look  back  to  the 
cliffs  above  Lodore,  and  the  Borrowdale  mountains  be¬ 
yond.  The  cliff  may  be  followed  to  a  wooden  seat,  from 
which  another  path  will  lead  us  back  to  the  road. 

Emerging  from  the  second  wood,  we  find  ourselves  at 
Ashness  Bridge,  where  the  road  crosses  the  stream  forming 
the  Barrow  waterfall.  This  stream  descends  from  High 
Seat  on  our  left,  and  it  is  worth  ascending  it  for  a  few 
yards  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  High  Seat  itself  may 
be  reached  by  ascending  the  ghyll  here  to  a  waterfall 
higher  up,  and  then  striking  up  the  fell  to  our  right. 

Ashness  Bridge  is  a  charming  view-point  in  itself,  and 
a  favourite  resort  of  painters.  It  is  described  in  Matthew 
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Arnold’s  poem  “  Resignation,”  in  which  he  vividly  depicts 
the  whole  route  by  Watendlath  from  Thirlmere  to  Kes¬ 
wick,  and  speaks  of  this  as  the  spot 

Whence  the  eye  first  sees,  far  down, 

Capp’d  with  faint  smoke,  the  noisy  town. 

From  the  bridge  we  descend  for  half  a  mile  more  by  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  grounds  of  Barrow  House,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  our  road  joins  the  high-road  in  the 
valley  at  a  point  about  2  miles  from  Keswick ,  and  4  back 
to  Rosthwaite  by  the  “Jaws  of  Borrowdale.” 

Returning  to  Rosthwaite  as  our  present  headquarters, 
we  may  next  mention  a  short  climb  for  active  walkers  to 
Dock  Tarn,  a  shallow  lakelet  containing  perch,  situated 
at  a  height  of  1320  feet  on  the  fells  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  stream  from  it  flows  into  the  Stone- 
thwaite  Valley.  There  is  no  path  to  the  tarn,  and  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  route  had  better  be  obtained  at  the  hotel. 

The  Sbonethwaite  Valley  or  “  Lang  Strath,”  with 
the  passes  into  it  from  Langdale  (Stake  Pass)  and  Grasmere 
(Greenup  Ghyll),  has  been  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
these  routes  (pp.  1 00,  1 1 8).  A  pleasant  stroll  of  2  or  3  miles 
can  be  made  up  this,  the  eastern  branch  of  Borrowdale. 
Either  side  of  its  stream  can  be  taken,  but  the  best  way 
is  to  follow  the  road  to  Utonethwaite  (1  mile),  passing  on 
the  way  the  church  of  the  district ;  and  beyond  that 
village  continue  on  a  cart-road  for  about  another  mile  in 
the  direction  of  Eagle  Crag ,  a  bold  rocky  projection  on 
the  east  side  of  the  valley.  Shortly  before  reaching  this 
a  bridge  will  be  found,  which  may  be  crossed,  and  the 
return  made  down  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  Or, 
before  crossing  the  bridge,  the  west  bank  of  the  stream 
may  be  followed  up  for  yet  another  mile  of  this  wild  and 
solitary  valley.  (The  main  track  is  now  on  the  east  side 
of  the  stream,  but  it  is  disagreeably  rough  walking.) 
After  crossing  the  bridge  on  the  return  journey,  note 
some  very  pretty  “  bits  ”  where  the  Greenup  Ghyll  comes 
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down  into  the  main  stream  at  and  near  where  we  cross 
it  on  another  bridge. 

The  ascent  of  Glaramara  (2560  feet),  the  ridge  separat¬ 
ing  the  two  upper  branches  of  the  Borrowdale  Valley, 
is  not  very  often  made,  but  walkers  staying  in  or  near 
Rosthwaite  will  wish  to  reach  its  top,  for  the  sake  of 
the  very  fine  views  it  commands  of  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  The  best  place  to  begin  the  ascent  is  found  by 
leaving  the  main  road  at  a  gate  on  the  left,  shortly  before 
reaching  the  bridge  over  the  Seathwaite  branch  of  the 
river  Derwent.  A  cart-road  leads  from  this  gate  to  a 
mill,  and  beyond  this  a  path  continues  for  some  distance 
up  beside  Combe  Ghyll,  a  rocky  ravine  in  the  hill  facing 
you.  The  west  side  of  this  ravine  is  to  be  kept,  the  path 
crossing  the  beck  almost  immediately  above  the  mill.  On 
getting  level  with  the  head  of  the  ravine,  the  double  top 
will  be  seen  far  ahead.  In  making  for  it,  keep  rather  to 
the  west  side  of  the  ridge-line,  where  will  be  found  the 
easiest  walking. 

From  2  to  3  hours  will  be  required  for  the  ascent. 
The  ridge  may  be  followed  to  Allen  Crags ,  near  Esk  Hause, 
but  it  is  very  rough  walking.  A  variation  may  be  made 
in  returning  by  descending  the  shoulder  on  the  east  side 
of  Combe  Ghyll,  where  is  a  small  tarn,  and  then  striking 
back  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ravine.  The  two  sides  of 
the  long  ridge  of  Glaramara  are  too  steep  to  be  descended. 

But  the  chief  excursion  from  Rosthwaite  is  the  route 
up  the  west  upper  branch  of  the  valley,  to  Seathwaite  and 
Styhead  Pass.  The  place  where  the  road  up  this  branch 
leaves  the  main  road  has  been  mentioned  before  ;  it  is 
about  a  mile  from  Rosthwaite,  and  just  before  reaching 
Seatoller.  Passing  through  a  gate  we  enter  the  branch 
road,  which  is  rough  but  quite  drivable,  and  follow  the 
valley  for  about  1-j  miles  to  the  village  of  Seathwaite, 
having  the  stream  at  first  on  our  left  hand,  the  long  ridge 
of  Glaramara  also  to  our  left,  and  the  lower  outworks  of 
the  Scafell  mountains  in  front  before  us.  About  half- 
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way  Tip,  the  road  crosses  the  stream  by  a  bridge.  Just 
beyond  this,  on  the  heights  to  the  right,  is  the  site  of 
the  once  famous  Lead  Mines  of  Borrowdale  (now  disused). 
A  little  farther,  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream,  are 
Wordsworth’s  famous  yew-trees,  “  those  fraternal  four,” 
of  Borrowdale.  Those  who  wish  may  walk  past  them 
on  that  bank  of  the  stream,  and  rejoin  the  road  at  Sea- 
thwaite ;  but  recent  storms  have  deprived  them  of  much 
of  their  grandeur.  The  road,  having  crossed  by  the 
bridge,  keeps  the  east  side  of  the  stream  to  the  village. 

Seathwaite  is  the  last  inhabited  place  in  the  valley, 
and  statistics  show  it  to  be  the  wettest  in  England.  There 
is  no  inn,  and  the  road  ends  here.  Carriages  must  there¬ 
fore  be  left  now,  and  as  the  distance  is  between  8  and  9 
miles  only  from  Keswick,  many  will  drive  thus  far,  and 
walk  the  rest,  or  take  the  horses  on  up  the  pass. 

For  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  village  the  path  is  good 
and  fairly  level,  to  Stockley  Bridge,  where  we  leave  the 
main  stream  of  the  Derwent  river,  which  we  see  in  front 
descending  Grain  Gliyll  from  the  heights,  “murmuring 
from  Glaramara’s  inmost  caves.”  Our  path  now  bends  to 
the  right,  and  commences  the  ascent  of  the  pass,  which 
will  take  about  an  hour  from  this  point.  The  gradients 
are  not  very  severe,  and  the  view  gains  in  grandeur  as  we 
proceed.  The  first  ascent  is  the  steepest.  Great  Gable 
towers  above  us  to  the  right,  and  Great  End  (part  of  the 
Scafell  range)  in  front.  The  stream  flowing  from  Styhead 
is  joined  at  the  top  of  the  first  ascent,  near  a  pretty 
waterfall.  For  the  rest  of  the  way  we  follow  this 
stream  till,  soon  after  crossing  it,  we  pass  above  Styhead 
Tarn,  a  wonderfully  wild  and  lonely  little  mere.  A 
short  farther  climb  then  takes  us  from  the  tarn  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  which  is  said  to  get  the  name  of 
Styhead  from  its  resemblance  to  the  top  of  a  ladder  (stee). 

The  view  from  here  is  indescribably  grand  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Though  we  are  only  about  1600  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  have  ascended  not  very  much  over  1000 
feet  from  Borrowdale,  we  seem  transported  into  the 
heart  of  Nature’s  sternest  solitudes.  Before  us  tower  the 
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immense  crags  of  Great  End ;  above  us  to  the  right  Great 
Gable  rises  sharp  and  stony  ;  a  new  set  of  mountains 
around  Wastdale  have  come  into  sight,  and  at  their  feet  the 
tiny  village  of  W astdale  Head  alone  speaks  of  life.  Every¬ 
thing  else  is  stern,  solitary,  and  forbidding  ;  on  a  day  of 
gloom  and  darkness  we  are  half  inclined  to  repeat  the 
poet’s  epithet  of  “dreadful.”  (For  branch  routes  from 
Styhead  by  Esk  Hause  to  Langdale,  see  under  ascent  of 
Scafell  Pike  below.) 

The  descent  into  Wastdale  is  steeper  than  the  ascent 
from  Borrowdale.  The  path  is  also  abominably  stony,  and 
it  is  almost  better  to  descend  at  once  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  pick  out  our  own  route  along  its  bank.  From 
Great  End,  opposite,  the  wild  ravine  of  Pier’s  Ghyll  is  seen 
to  descend  into  the  valley.  Those  who  enjoy  scrambling 
may  make  their  way  across  to  it,  and  climb  for  some 
distance  up  its  steep  gorge.  Following  the  path,  however, 
or  rejoining  it  below  the  narrow  part  of  the  pass,  we 
reach  Wastdale  in  less  than  an  hour’s  easy  walking  from 
the  summit,  the  route  through  the  valley  being  of  course 
unmistakable.  (For  Wastwater,  and  thence  to  Seascale, 
see  our  Coast  Section.) 

Wastdale  Head  ( Wastdale  Head  Hotel  and  Wilson’s 
Temperance  Inn),  a  mile  or  so  above  the  top  of  Wast¬ 
water,  is  a  tiny  collection  of  cottages  known  also  as  Row. 
The  whole  parish  contains  only  some  forty  souls.  The 
hotel,  whose  late  landlord,  William  Ritson,  was  such  a 
well-known  character,  is  not  quite  so  dear  as  some  with 
no  better  accommodation,  and  enjoys  the  special  patronage 
of  mountaineers,  who  here  find  work  for  ropes  and  even 
ice-axes.  Great  Gable  presents  some  dizzy  pinnacles 
which  do  not  baffle  our  crag  gymnasts.  A  photograph  is 
often  seen  in  the  Lake  District,  showing  several  figures 
perched  on  a  perilous-looking  Needle,  and  a  lady  standing 
in  triumph  on  the  top  ;  the  wonder  is  how  she  got  there, 
till  another  photograph  betrays  the  manner  of  her  being 
hoisted  up  by  ropes.  We  are  far  from  suggesting  such 
freaks  to  tourists  out  for  the  day  ;  and  real  alpineers 
will  come  equipped  with  better  information  than  we  can 
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give  them.  But,  leaving  JVastwater  to  be  visited  from 
Seascale,  we  must,  while  at  the  Lakeland  Zermatt,  give 
some  account  of  the  chief  ascents  in  this  highest  part  of 
the  Lake  Country. 

SCAFELL  PIKE  (3210  feet)  and  SCAFELL  (3162  feet). 

Scafell  Pike ,  the  summit  of  the  Scafell  range,  is  the 
loftiest  ground  in  England,  and  most  tourists  to  the  Lakes 
will  desire  to  climb  it.  It  can  be  reached  from  Ambleside 
via  Langdale,  from  Keswick  via  Borrowdale,  or  most  directly 
of  all  from  the  little  village  of  Wastdale  Head.  The  way 
from  Ambleside  and  Langdale  has  been  already  described 
as  far  as  lisle  Hause  (see  p.  102).  It  remains  to  indicate 
the  route  from  Keswick  and  Borrowdale  to  the  same  point, 
where  the  ascent  proper  of  the  mountain  begins. 

By  driving  the  9  miles  between  Keswick  and  Sear 
thwaite  the  expedition  can  be  brought  within  manageable 
compass.  From  any  part  of  Borrowdale  the  distance  is 
of  course  considerably  reduced.  But  even  from  Sea- 
thwaite,  the  farthest  point  of  the  driving-road,  there  is  still 
a  climb  which  will  occupy  some  four  hours  to  the  summit 
of  Scafell  Pike  alone.  A  whole  day  should  therefore  be 
devoted  to  the  excursion,  and  a  fine  day  is  most  desirable 
on  all  grounds.  Ponies  can  be  ridden  nearly  to  the  top, 
and  left  to  await  the  return. 

For  the  first  mile  beyond  Seatliwaite  the  path  up  the 
valley  is  followed  to  Stockley  Bridge.  Hence  pedestrians 
may  take  a  short  cut  up  Grain  Ghyll  in  front.  There  is 
some  rough  ground,  especially  at  the  top,  but  by  keeping 
the  west  side  of  the  stream  throughout,  or  preferably  by 
crossing  it  about  half-way  up  and  aiming  more  directly 
for  Esk  Hause,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced.  The 
pony  route,  which  is  on  the  whole  more  interesting — the 
other  might  be  kept  for  descending — follows  the  Styhead 
path  (cf.  p.  169)  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and 
then  strikes  off  to  the  left,  a  little  above  the  stream  that 
flows  into  the  tarn.  The  point  of  divergence  is  not  clearly 
marked,  and  a  mistake  may  easily  be  made  at  this 
point.  The  track  is  marked  by  cairns  and  keeps  along  the 
ridge  or  watershed  until  it  begins  to  climb  steeply,  the 
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stream  being  followed  as  far  as  another  lakelet,  “  Sprink¬ 
ling  Tarn,”  with  the  massive  cliffs  of  Great  End  in  front 
on  the  right.  The  path  soon  reappears,  and  crosses  the 
stream  twice,  the  second  time  close  to  Sprinkling  Tarn. 
Leaving  the  latter  on  the  left,  we  next  open  out  a  beau¬ 
tiful  view  in  the  same  direction  over  Borrowdale  and 
Derwentwater  down  Grain  Ghyll  (here  called  Ruddy  Ghyll, 
from  the  colour  of  its  rock).  Having  now  joined  the 
shorter  route  from  Stockley  Bridge,  we  continue  ascending 
steadily,  inclining  at  first  rather  to  the  right.  In  about 
2  hours  from  Seathwaite,  we  find  ourselves  at  Esk  Hause, 
a  low  ridge  between  Allen  Crags  on  the  left  and  the 
Scafell  range  on  the  right  (see  p.  102). 

Were  we  to  continue  forward  in  the  same  direction, 
we  should  come  to  Angle  Tarn  and  Rossett  Ghyll,  and  so 
down  to  Langdale.  If  we  diverged  to  the  left  too  much 
en  route,  we  should  get  down  into  the  Lang  Strath  or  east 
branch  of  Upper  Borrowdale.  Esk  Hause,  the  water¬ 
shed  between  Borrowdale  and  Eskdale,  is  thus  the  meeting- 
place  of  many  routes,  and  it  is  important  to  have  this 
clearly  in  mind.  Till  lately,  two  or  three  cairns  of  stone 
were  all  the  landmarks  to  go  by.  Now,  however,  a 
recently  erected  shelter  serves  to  identify  the  spot,  as  well 
as  offering  protection  from  a  possible  storm. 

The  actual  summit  of  the  Hause  (2490  feet)  is  a  little 
above  us  to  the  right,  the  difference  in  elevation  not 
exceeding  100  feet.  The  view  from  about  the  shelter  is 
a  grand  one  in  itself,  and  it  is  well  worth  coming  this 
way  from  Wastdale  or  Borrowdale  to  Langdale,  even  if 
the  farther  climb  of  the  mountain  be  not  attempted. 

For  Scafell  Pike,  however,  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
ascend  the  height  to  the  west  of  Esk  Hause,  the  path 
leading  at  first  towards  Great  End,  then  bending  rather  to 
the  left,  and  mounting  a  green  slope  to  the  beginning  of 
the  final  ridge.  Here  the  summit-cairn  comes  in  sight, 
still  a  good  way  off,  and  ponies  must  be  left.  The  out¬ 
look  now  widens  in  front :  notice  at  one  point  a  peep  of 
Crummock  Water  between  Great  Gable  and  Kirkfell. 
The  remainder  of  the  climb  is  along  the  ridge,  passing 
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over  two  intervening  “  pikes  ”  before  the  third  and 
highest  is  reached.  The  ground  is  rough  and  broken,  and 
in  bad  weather  it  may  be  difficult  to  keep  the  path, 
which,  however,  is  marked  by  piles  of  stones  at  short 
intervals.  In  fine  weather  the  views  are  splendid,  and 
reconcile  one  to  the  up-and-down  work  involved  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  smaller  “pikes.”  The  summit-cairn  will  be 
reached  in  about  an  hour  from  Esk  Hause. 

The  view  from  the  top  is  very  fine,  yet  less  extensive 
than  from  a  more  central  summit  like  Helvellyn,  and 
less  varied  than  from  many  a  height  of  much  less  altitude. 
Derwentwater,  Windermere,  and  Wastwater  are  the  chief 
lakes  visible,  and  these  not  in  their  entirety.  But  all 
the  principal  mountains  of  the  district  are  in  sight,  and 
the  “  sea  of  hill-tops  ”  on  all  sides  is  wild  in  the  extreme. 
The  savage  grandeur  of  the  immediate  foreground,  the 
profound  depths  of  Eskdale  and  Wastdale,  and  the  wide 
outlook  over  lesser  hills  in  almost  every  direction,  com¬ 
bine  to  make  up  a  most  impressive  prospect,  which  can 
be  enjoyed  in  almost  equal  fulness  from  many  other 
points  of  the  ridge. 

To  the  south,  the  view  is  blocked  by  the  sister  height 
of  Scafell,  separated  from  us  by  a  chasm  of  considerable 
depth,  the  connecting  ridge  across  which  is  named 
Mickledore.  A  descent  should  be  made  for  a  short  way 
in  this  direction,  to  admire  the  frowning  and  apparently 
inaccessible  cliffs  of  Scafell.  Then  the  traveller  who  is 
returning  to  Borrowdale  or  Langdale  must  retrace  his 
steps  as  far  as  Esk  Hause,  no  short  cut  to  either  being 
practicable.  The  top  of  Great  End  (2984  feet)  may  be 
visited  on  the  way  without  much  extra  climbing,  and  the 
view  from  it  over  Borrowdale  is  extremely  fine.  From 
Esk  Hause  the  various  routes  downward  have  been 
sufficiently  described  already. 

For  Lower  Eskdale  or  Wastdale,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
descend  to  Mickledore,  one  of  the  wildest  spots  in  the 
district.  From  here  the  descent  to  Eskdale  is  made  on 
the  left  of  the  ridge,  by  a  slope  of  great  abruptness  but  not 
precipitous,  and  the  narrow  valley-floor  is  reached  some 
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1500  feet  below.  On  the  right,  the  slope,  at  the  top 
rough  with  screes  requiring  careful  descent,  leads  down 
Lingmell  Ghyll  to  Wastwater.  (One  can  also  descend  from 
the  summit  over  the  head  of  Lingmell.)  By  descending 
this  ghyll  for  some  distance,  the  sides  of  Scafell  can  be 
ascended  without  difficulty.  The  more  direct  ascent  of 
Scafell  from  the  Mickledore  chasm  involves  hard  scramb¬ 
ling  or  dangerous  climbing.  The  least  difficult  route  is 
up  Lord’s  Rake,  a  steep  gully  on  the  Wastwater  side,  floored 
with  loose  screes.  Those  who  wish  to  risk  their  necks  on 
the  other  routes  are  referred  to  Haskett-Smith’s  Climbing 
in  the  British  Isles  (Part  I.,  England),  where  ample 
information  is  given,  and  a  word  of  needful  caution  added 
against  attempting  such  climbs  without  proper  knowledge 
and  precautions.  The  Scafell  cliffs  have  already  been  the 
scene  of  several  fatal  accidents. 

The  descent  to  Wastwater  by  the  Lingmell  Ghyll  is 
perfectly  easy.  That  by  Pier’s  Ghyll  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended,  as  even  good  climbers  have  been  known  to  get 
“crag-fast”  among  its  difficulties.  It  is  possible  to 
descend  Lingmell  Ghyll  to  the  foot,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  for  Wastwater  along  a  cart-track  ;  but  a  short  cut 
across  the  lower  slopes  of  Lingmell  should  be  preferred. 
In  ascending  it  is  certainly  better  to  keep  well  round  the 
hill  by  the  ravine,  as  the  direct  climb  up  the  steep  slope 
is  tiring  and  saves  no  time.  From  the  head  of  Lingmell 
Ghyll  the  ascent  can  be  made  either  by  Mickledore,  or  up 
the  slope  on  the  left  of  the  summit.  The  ascent  of 
Scafell  Pike  from  Wastwater  occupies  about  two  hours. 

Scafell  is  climbed  from  Wastwater  by  proceeding  past 
the  mouth  of  Lingmell  Ghyll  on  the  cart-road,  and  then 
striking  up  to  the  left.  It  can  also  be  reached  from 
Boot  in  Eskdale  by  a  long  climb  up  its  sloping  shoulder. 
Many  people  consider  it  a  finer  mountain  than  the 
“  Pikes,”  and  certainly  its  cliffs  overhanging  Eskdale 
surpass  anything  on  the  loftier  mountain— only  50  feet 
loftier,  indeed.  It  is  probable  that  Scafell  first  attracted 
attention,  and  that  the  name  was  extended  from  it  to  the 
ridge  beyond,  the  sharp  points  in  which  were  called  the 
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“  Pikes  of  Scafell.”  For  long,  indeed,  many  people  con¬ 
tended  that  its  summit  was  the  highest  point  of  the  range. 
The  ascent  from  Wastwater  will  take  about  the  same  time 
as  that  of  the  Pike. 

There  are  many  good  climbs  to  be  made  among  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  Wastwater  from  Scafell.  Indeed 
the  Wastdale  Head  Hotel  visitors’  book  is  filled  with 
records  of  thrilling  breakneck  scrambles.  Without  emulat¬ 
ing  these,  we  may  spend  days  in  expeditions  among  the 
hills  on  either  side  of  the  Mosedale  Glen,  which  runs  up 
north-westward  from  Wastwater.  There  is  a  Red  Pike 
(2707  feet)  here  (another  above  Buttermere),  and  a  Steeple 
(2746  feet)  beyond  it;  the  slopes  of  Yewbarrow  and 
Seatallan,  with  the  glens  between,  offer  many  fine 
rambles  ;  and  the  Screes,  cn  the  Scafell  side  of  the  lake, 
are  a  favourite  scrambling-ground  (see  Seascale).  But  the 
most  representative  ascents  are  those  of  Great  Gable  and 
the  Pillar  Mountain. 

Great  Gable  (2949  feet)  is  the  hill  that  stands  up  so 
finely  above  the  Styhead  Pass.  It  can  be  scaled  from  the 
top  of  the  pass,  whence  it  looks  deceptively  near.  An 
hour’s  steady  climbing  will  be  required  to  the  summit,  the 
direction  being  slightly  to  the  right  to  avoid  the  crags 
overhanging  Wastdale.  From  Wastdale  Head  we  may 
either  mount  to  the  top  of  Black  Sail  Pass,  and  reach 
Great  Gable  over  Kirkfell  with  very  little  intervening 
descent  ;  or,  much  more  steeply,  may  ascend  the  gully 
between  the  Gable  and  Kirkfell,  keeping  the  crags  before 
mentioned  on  our  right.  Great  Gable  may  also  be 
ascended  from  Honister  Pass,  a  long  but  not  too  tiring  hill- 
walk  ;  or  from  Buttermere  by  the  back  of  Fleetwith.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  most  central  mountain  for  this  district,  and 
the  view  is  one  of  the  finest.  Great  End  alone,  seen 
immediately  across  the  Styhead  Pass,  would  repay  the 
climb. 

We  do  not  know  by  what  authority  Canon  Rawnsley 
appropriates  to  Great  Gable  the  description  in  Sartor 
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Resartus,  book  ii.  chap,  vi.:  “A  hundred  and  a  hundred 
savage  peaks,  .  .  .  like  giant  spirits  of  the  wilderness  ; 
there  in  their  silence,  in  their  solitude,  as  on  the  night 
when  Noah’s  Deluge  first  dried.”  There  are  features  in 
the  rest  of  the  passage  which  seem  hardly  applicable  to 
this  stand -point.  But  the  general  faithfulness  of  the 
description,  and  the  way  in  which  it  reproduces  the  spirit 
of  the  scene,  will  not  be  denied  ;  though  one  hopes  that 
not  many  “wanderers”  have  lingered  on  Great  Gable  long 
enough  to  be  left,  like  Carlyle’s  hero,  “alone  with  the 
night”  there. 

Pillar  Mountain  (2927  feet). — The  easiest  way  to 
ascend  the  range  of  which  this  is  the  summit  is  from 
Black  Sail  Pass  (see  below),  traversing  the  ridge  to  the 
left.  A  shorter  but  much  steeper  route  is  by  Windy  Gap , 
a  ravine  at  the  head  of  Mosedale,  but  not  the  one  descended 
by  the  main  stream.  On  the  other  side  of  this  col  a  path 
ascends  from  Ennerdale ,  leaving  the  valley  just  below 
Gillerthwaite  Farm,  and  mounting  by  a  ravine  between  the 
Pillar  and  Steeple  Mountains.  A  fine  though  toilsome 
route  is  thus  afforded  from  Wastdale  to  Ennerdale,  or  vice 
versa. 

Windy  Gap  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Pillar  from 
Black  Sail,  so  after  ascending  from  Wastdale  one  must 
turn  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is  the  Steeple,  with  fine 
crags  on  the  Ennerdale  side.  The  Pillar  Mountain  is 
quite  easy,  and  the  top  soon  reached  from  Windy  Gap, 
but  it  too  has  precipitous  crags  toward  Ennerdale.  One 
of  these,  a  pinnacle  quite  400  feet  below  the  summit,  is 
the  famous  Pillar  Rock.  The  ascent  of  this  is  again  an 
exploit  for  cragsmen,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by 
ordinary  climbers. 

The  view  from  the  Pillar  Mountain  is  very  striking, 
the  sheer  descent  to  Ennerdale  being  most  impressive,  and 
the  wide  prospect  beyond  interesting.  Great  Gable  is  also 
finely  seen.  The  return  to  Wastdale  may  be  made  over 
the  Steeple  and  Red  Pike,  descending  finally  from  Bore 
Head  into  Mosedale,  or  behind  Yewbarrow  into  the  Over¬ 
beck  Glen,  opening  on  Wastwater  lower  down. 
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WASTDALE  HEAD  TO  BUTTERMERE 

Having  come  from  Borrowdale  by  Styhead,  we  may 
go  on  by  tlie  Black  Sail  and  Scarf  Gap  Passes  to  Butter- 
mere,  for  which  the  direct  road  from  Keswick  is  over 
Honister  Pass. 

Some  tourists  visit  both  Borrowdale  and  Butterinere 
in  a  day  by  this  longer  round,  driving  to  Seathwaite  and 
sending  the  carriages  by  Honister  to  Butterinere,  while 
they  themselves  make  the  round  of  the  three  passes.  It 
is  a  magnificent  route,  but  most  people  will  prefer  to 
divide  it  into  sections  by  spending  a  little  time  at  some 
of  the  hotels  passed.  Having  described  the  first  part 
of  the  route  over  Styhead  (p.  169),  we  take  now  the  second 
section  of  the  journey,  viz.  from  Wastdale  Head  to  Butter- 
mere ,  crossing  the  head  of  Ennerdale. 

Leaving  the  hotel  at  Wastdale,  we  do  not  return  towards 
Styhead,  but  at  once  take  another  route  to  the  left  up 
Mosedale,  the  large  glen  which  branches  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  Styhead  one.  Either  side  of  its  stream  may  be 
kept  to  a  wooden  bridge,  but  the  main  path  ascends  the 
right  bank  and  crosses  over  the  bridge.  After  that  it 
soon  leaves  the  stream,  gradually  mounting  to  the  right, 
and  finally  bending  quite  away  up  a  ravine  in  that  direction, 
to  the  farther  side  of  which  it  crosses.  The  ascent  has 
now  become  steep,  but  in  an  hour  or  so  from  Wastwater 
we  read)  the  top  of  the  Black  Sail  Pass  (1750  feet). 

The  views  back  over  Wastdale  are  very  fine  during  the 
last  part  of  the  ascent,  Scafcll  being  the  predominant 
feature.  The  Mosedale  Glen  below  has  also  attracted 
notice.  But  at  the  top  of  the  pass  the  view  opens  over 
Ennerdale ,  and  a  new  region  discloses  itself.  The  pass 
itself  is  between  Kirkfell,  a  hill  closely  connected  with 
Great  Gable,  on  the  right,  and  some  long  offshoots  of  the 
Pillar  Mountain  on  the  left.  It  is  higher  and  steeper 
than  the  Styhead  Pass,  and  even  more  wild  and  savage. 
The  upper  basin  of  Ennerdale  is  entirely  uninhabited, 
and  the  eye  travels  on  past  it  to  the  Butter-mere  Mountains 
beyond.  Past  Kirkfell,  Great  Gable  and  the  other  heights 
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near  him  are  seen  in  line,  and  beyond  them  Dale  Head 
looks  over  intervening  ridges.  Scarf  Gap,  our  next  point 
to  aim  for,  is  presently  seen  as  a  dip  in  the  ridge  beyond 
Ennerdale,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  higher  points 
of  the  Buttermere  Mountains. 

Descending  rapidly  on  the  left  bank  of  a  stream  which 
serves  for  a  guide,  we  are  not  long  in  reaching  the  level 
floor  of  Ennerdale,  which  the  path  crosses  to  the  bridge 
over  its  main  stream.  Walkers  may  save  a  corner  by 
bearing  to  the  left,  and  fording  the  stream  (if  not  in  flood) 
a  little  lower  down.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  the 
path  turns  to  the  left,  and  leads  down  the  valley  for  about 
half  a  mile  till  a  well-marked  track  diverges  to  the  right. 
The  main  track  continues  down  the  valley.  An  old  stone 
hut,  just  before  we  come  to  the  divergence,  is  the  only 
building  to  be  seen.  Otherwise  the  solitude  is  entire. 
The  Pillar  Mountain  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
and  the  Pillar  Rock,  a  pinnacle  some  way  below  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  stands  out  boldly.  The  nearest 
inhabited  house  is  Gillerthwaite  Farm,  4  miles  down  the 
valley  ;  and  the  Anglers'  Inn  is  nearly  as  much  farther,  at 
the  foot  of  Ennerdale  Lake.  (See  p.  194.)  There  is  also 
a  small  Temperance  Hotel,  and  beds  can  be  had  at  the  Farm. 

Taking  the  right-hand  fork  below  the  hut,  we  mount 
rapidly,  and  in  about  20  minutes  of  ascent  by  an  un¬ 
mistakable  path  reach  Scarf  Gap  (1400  feet),  where 
we  at  once  look  over  into  Buttermere.  The  lake  and 
vale  of  that  name,  with  the  ridge  of  “  Robinson  ”  beyond, 
and  Honister  Crag  to  our  right,  come  into  view  with  that 
dramatic  suddenness  which  is  such  a  fine  characteristic  of 
Lakeland  scenery.  Descending  a  steep  and  rough  path 
on  the  farther  side,  we  reach  the  vale  below  (2  miles  from 
Ennerdale),  and  the  pony  path  crosses  this  at  once  above 
the  lake  to  Gatesgarth  Farm  (see  p.  163),  there  joining  the 
driving-road  2  miles  from  Buttermere  Village.  Pedestrians 
may  keep  down  the  west  side  of  the  lake  by  an  obvious 
path  from  the  foot  of  the  pass,  which  some  distance  below 
the  foot  of  the  lake  turns  sharply  to  the  right  across  a 
bridge  and  enters  Buttermere  village  by  a  lane  behind. 
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Tlie  total  time  of  walking  from  Wastwater  to  Buttermere 
will  be  rather  over  3  hours,  but  ample  time  should  be 
allowed  to  linger  or  deviate  by  the  way.  The  route 
should  be  easily  followed  in  this  direction  ;  in  the  reverse 
it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  hit  off  the  ascent  over 
Black  Sail,  that  pass  being  only  one  out  of  several 
apparent  outlets  from  the  head  of  Ennerdale.  In  fine 
weather,  however,  the  path  is  a  sufficient  guide. 


BUTTERMERE,  CRUMMOCK  WATER,  AND 
LOWES  WATER 

Hotels  :  Fish,  Victoria,  and  Buttermere,  in  Buttermere  village.  Scalehill, 
below  Crummock  Water,  on  the  Cockermouth  road,  4  miles. 

Inns  also  in  Loweswater  village  and  Ennerdale. 

The  valley  containing  the  twin  lakes  of  Buttermere 
and  Crummock  (properly  Cromach )  lies  somewhat  apart 
from  the  main  routes  ;  but,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  fine 
scenery,  is  much  visited  by  tourists,  though  comparatively 
few  make  any  stay  there.  There  is,  however,  much  to  see 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  visitor  who  takes  up  his 
abode  at  either  of  the  centres  named  above  will  not  find 
time  hang  on  his  hands.  The  coach-loads  of  excursionists 
who  make  Buttermere  Village  populous  for  a  few  hours 
daily,  leave  it  early  in  the  afternoon  to  relapse  into  quiet 
seclusion.  Scalehill  Hotel  is  quiet  at  all  times,  and 
is  the  centre  for  a  set  of  expeditions  of  its  own.  We 
shall  therefore  reserve  it  for  separate  treatment. 

Buttermere  Village  stands  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land, 
about  half  a  mile  across,  which  separates  the  two  lakes. 
It  comprises  but  a  handful  of  houses,  the  hotels,  and  a 
small  church,  successor  of  that  earlier  one  which  De 
Quincey  pronounced  the  smallest  in  England.  Butter- 
mere  Lake  is  less  than  1  }■,  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad  ;  Crummock  Water  about  twice  that  length,  and 
of  only  slightly  greater  breadth.  Rowing-boats  may  be 
had  on  the  latter,  and  there  is  or  used  to  be  in  it  a  preserve 
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of  char.  Mountains  of  considerable  size  wall  in  both  lakes 
on  either  side,  and  the  general  effect  is  one  of  solitude 
and  repose. 

The  story  of  “  Mary  of  Buttermere,”  which  made 
much  noise  at  the  time,  is  referred  to  by  Wordsworth  in 
the  Prelude  and  told  at  length  by  De  Quincey  in  his 
Recollections  of  the  Lakes.  The  heroine  died  some  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  not  very  interesting  tale  of  her  wrongs 
may  now  be  allowed  to  lapse  into  oblivion.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  then  landlord  of  the  “  Fish.” 

We  shall  take  first  the  points  which  may  be  visited 
while  the  Keswick  excursion  cars  wait. 

Scale  Force  is  the  nearest  “  lion,”  and  the  one 
most  visited  by  tourists  halting  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
Buttermere.  This,  the  highest  waterfall  in  the  Lakes, 
is  also  perhaps  the  finest.  It  descends  from  the  hills 
on  the  west  side  of  Crummock,  and  may  be  reached  either 
by  land  or  water.  By  land  we  take  the  lane  at  the  back 
of  the  village,  and  when  across  the  valley  turn  to  the  right 
by  a  path  down  the  lake  shore.  This  path  is  apt  to  be 
wet  and  dirty,  for  which  reason  most  people  prefer  boating 
across.  To  reach  the  boat  one  has  to  walk  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  hotels  to  the  head  of  Crummock  Water, 
embark  at  a  pier,  and  land  at  the  foot  of  the  stream  one 
of  whose  branches  forms  the  waterfall.  This  point  is 
reached  by  the  path  in  about  1|-  miles  from  the  hotel,  and 
may  be  known  as  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  second  beck 
which  descends  into  the  lake,  the  first  ( Ruddy  Beck)  being 
passed  just  as  we  reach  its  margin. 

From  the  landing-place  there  is  still  over  half  a  mile 
of  rough  uphill  walk  to  the  force.  Either  side  of  the 
stream  may  be  taken.  Walkers  will  naturally  take  the 
near  side,  and  may  save  time  by  sloping  upward  to  it 
when  opposite  a  small  islet  in  the  lake.  Boat-parties  are 
generally  landed  on  the  farther  side  of  its  double  mouth. 
In  either  case,  the  cataract  is  soon  seen  in  a  ravine  above 
to  the  left,  down  which  its  water  tumbles  to  join  the  main 
stream.  Access  to  the  fall  is  obtained  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
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the  main  stream  being  first  crossed  by  those  ascending  its 
farther  side. 

The  force  itself  has  been  described  as  “one  clear  fall 
of  160  feet  between  two  vast  perpendicular  walls  of 
syenite.”  To  most  observers  this  will  seem  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  in  dry  weather  the  body  of  water  is  small.  But 
the  surroundings  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  it  is 
worth  ascending  some  little  way  beside  the  fall  for  the 
sake  of  the  view,  especially  if  one  have  walked  and  not 
boated  across  the  lake.  The  views  obtained  from  the 
boat,  in  returning  even  more  than  in  going,  are  particu¬ 
larly  fine,  the  mountains  environing  both  lakes  being 
seen  to  great  advantage.  The  fare  for  the  boat  is  Is.  per 
head,  a  reduction  being  made  for  a  party. 

After  returning  from  Scale  Force,  a  walk  might  be 
taken  down  the  road  on  the  east  side  of  Crummock 
Water  to  a  point  nearly  2  miles  from  the  hotel,  where 
a  projecting  promontory  is  rounded,  opening  a  view  down 
the  lake.  Active  limbs  might  mount  for  a  short  way  up 
the  open  fell  to  the  right  of  the  road  near  Buttermere, 
when  with  very  little  trouble  a  still  finer  view  is  obtained 
over  the  back  of  this  projection,  through  a  glen  called 
Rannerdale.  The  projection  itself  is  Rannerdale  Knott. 

Across  the  foot  of  Buttermere  Lake,  a  fine  cascade 
named  Sour  Milk  Force  (not  the  only  one  of  that  name 
in  the  Lakes)  will  be  seen  descending  the  hillside.  Few 
will  care  to  visit  another  waterfall  after  Scale  Force,  and 
this  one  is  quite  sufficiently  seen  from  the  village.  A 
stroll  towards  it,  however,  by  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the 
village,  will  be  as  good  a  way  as  any  of  occupying  the 
remainder  of  the  time  for  those  who  have  not  gone  that 
way  to  the  larger  waterfall. 

When  the  cars  start  for  the  return  journey  to  Keswick , 
they  at  once  begin  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  to  Buttermere 
Hause.  Many  people  will  therefore  wish  to  reserve  their 
strength  for  this  uphill  walk.  The  distance  to  Keswick 
is  only  9  miles  by  this  route,  as  against  over  13  occupied 
in  the  round  by  Rosthwaite  and  Honister  Pass.  Most  of  it 
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is  through  the  Newlands  Valley,  already  described  under 
Keswick  (see  p.  1 39).  From  Buttermere  Hause  we  have  a 
splendid  view  back  over  the  valley,  having  climbed  about 
750  feet  in  little  over  a  mile.  Robinson  is  the  hill  to  the 
right  of  the  pass,  and  Whiteless  Pike  (an  outwork  of 
Grasmoor )  that  on  the  left.  On  the  other  side  the  road 
descends  a  long  branch  of  the  Newlands  Valley,  called 
Keskadale,  contracted  from  Gatescarth  Dale,  very  wild 
and  solitary.  This  it  traverses  for  about  3  miles,  then 
emerging  into  the  main  Newlands  Vale  turns  to  the  left 
(near  where  a  road  on  the  right  comes  up  from  Newlands 
Church),  and  in  5  miles  from  Buttermere  reaches  the 
Newlands  Hotel.  Descending  next  to  the  stream,  we  cross 
to  the  other  side,  ascend  to  Swinside,  descend  to  Portin- 
scale,  and  in  4  miles  from  Newlands  Hotel  reach  Keswick 
ever  the  Greta  Bridge. 

Walkers  who  prefer  to  leave  the  high-road  may  avoid 
Keskadale  by  ascending  beside  the  Sail  Beck,  continuing 
over  the  watershed,  and  descending  the  Rigg  Beck  to 
Newlands  Hotel  (see  p.  144).  The  point  of  departure  from 
the  road  is  on  the  Buttermere  side  of  the  Hause. 

The  sojourner  for  any  longer  period  in  Buttermere 
will  probably  next  turn  his  attention  either  to  the  hill- 
walks,  or  to  the  drives  down  the  valley.  Taking  first 
the  former,  he  has  the  option  of  ascending  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  those  ranges  described  by  us  in  two 
walks  from  Keswick,  of  which  the  nearest  points  re¬ 
spectively  are  Robinson  and  Grasmoor.  The  ascents 
of  these  from  the  Buttermere  side  are  very  steep,  but 
free  from  danger  if  the  proper  line  be  taken.  For 
Robinson  leave  the  Newlands  road  a  little  beyond  the 
church,  and  follow  an  old  peat-road  up  to  Buttermere  Moss; 
thence  keep  the  ridge-line  to  the  summit,  edging  rather 
to  the  right  than  the  left  in  case  of  difficulty.  For 
Grasmoor,  climb  the  long  shoulder  of  TVhiteless  Pike  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Newlands  road — the  route  begins 
past  the  Vicarage  house — and  continue  over  its  top  and 
along  a  narrow  ridge,  finally  reaching  the  summit  of 
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Grasmoor  from  behind.  Once  on  either  height,  the  walks 
may  be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  as  described  in  the 
two  routes  above  referred  to  (pp.  142,  146). 

Honister  Crag,  or  rather  Fleetwith  Mountain,  of 

which  it  forms  a  part,  supplies  another  excellent  climb, 
the  best  route  being  to  ascend  the  road  to  the  top  of 
Honister  Pass,  and  return  by  the  ridge  (see  p.  163). 

On  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  Red  Pike  (2479  feet) 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  Wastwater  Red  Pike), 
High  Stile  (2643),  and  High  Crag  (2443),  the  three 
highest  peaks  of  the  Buttermere  Mountains,  can  be 
ascended,  and  may  be  combined  in  one  very  fine  walk 
without  excessive  fatigue.  The  best  route  is  to  ascend 
Bed  Pike  first,  and  descend  over  High  Crag  to  Scarf  Gap, 
the  pass  by  which  we  came  from  Ennerdale.  There 
are  several  ways  up  Red  Pike,  one  being  from  Scale 
Force,  another  from  Ruddy  Beclc,  the  stream  on  the  nearer 
side  of  Scale  Force.  Shorter  and  finer  than  either  is 
the  ascent  by  Bleaberry  Tam,  and  this  route  might 
be  followed  as  far  as  the  tarn  even  by  those  who  do  not 
care  to  proceed  farther. 

Sour  Milk  Force,  mentioned  before,  is  the  stream 
flowing  out  of  Bleaberry  Tarn.  Ascending  steeply  by 
its  rocky  ravine, — or,  if  this  seem  too  abrupt  a  climb, 
making  a  long  semicircular  bend  to  the  left,  during 
the  first  part  of  which  an  old  horse-track  will  be  of 
service, — we  reach  in  about  half  an  hour  the  lonely  little 
tarn  behind  which  High  Stile  and  Red  Pike  rear  their 
great  cliffs  for  at  least  1000  feet.  The  face  of  Red  Pike 
fronting  us  is  too  steep  to  be  scaled,  so  at  the  foot  of 
the  tarn  we  make  a  half-turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend 
a  steep  grassy  slope,  on  the  top  of  which  we  are  joined 
by  the  route  from  Ruddy  Beck.  Turning  here  again  to 
the  left,  we  face  some  rough  “screes,”  and  make  our 
way  up  these  direct  to  the  summit.  The  route  from 
Scale  Force  joins  us  on  the  top,  which  it  reaches  from 
a  grassy  ridge  seen  to  the  north-west. 
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The  view  from  Red  Pike  is  remarkably  fine,  even 
finer  than  that  from  High  Stile,  the  highest  point  of  the 
range.  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  and  Helvellyn  are  seen 
in  the  distance,  with  Grisedale  Pike  and  Causey  Pike 
notable  among  the  nearer  mountains.  In  the  other 
direction,  across  Ennerdale,  the  Pillar  Mountain  and 
neighbouring  heights  stand  prominent,  with  Scafell  and 
Scafell  Pike  behind.  The  lakes  on  both  sides  of  Red 
Pike  are  well  seen,  and  Bleaberry  Tarn  seems  to  lie 
just  below.  Lowes  Water,  the  Yale  of  Lorton,  and  Lower 
Ennerdale  are  spread  out  to  the  north  and  west,  then 
beyond  these  comes  the  sea,  and  perhaps  a  glimpse  of 
the  Scotch  mountains. 

The  remainder  of  the  route  over  the  other  two  peaks 
hardly  needs  description,  the  ridge -line  being  simply 
followed  directly  along  it.  A  pretty  steep  descent  is 
made  at  the  last  to  Scarf  Gap,  and  the  homeward  route 
from  that  point  is  already  familiar.  About  six  hours 
should  be  allowed  for  this  round,  two  being  taken  to 
the  top  of  Red  Pike. 

A  direct  descent  can  be  made  without  difficulty  from 
the  summit  of  Red  Pike  to  Gillei-ihwaite  in  Ennerdale 
in  about  an  hour  (see  p.  178). 

The  mountains  beyond  Ennerdale  may  be  reached 
from  Buttermere  through  Scarf  Gap.  KirJcfell  and  the 
Pillar  Mountain  can  be  ascended  from  the  Black  Sail 
Pass,  and  there  is  also  a  route  up  the  latter  mountain 
from  near  Gillerthwaite,  as  mentioned  on  p.  176.  Great 
Gable  can  be  reached  either  from  Kirkfell,  or  via  Brandreth 
by  a  route  which  begins  from  Gatesgarth  Farm  and  winds 
round  the  back  of  Fleetwith.  These  are  all  very  long  and 
fatiguing  excursions. 

We  have  already  mentioned  two  ways  of  crossing 
from  Buttermere  into  Ennerdale— by  Scarf  Gap  and 
over  Red  Pike.  There  remains  a  third  route,  by  Scale 
Force  and  Floutern  Tarn  to  the  foot  of  Ennerdale  Lake. 
This  is  a  rather  uninteresting  route  over  boggy  moor, 
chiefly  useful  to  pedestrians  wishing  to  reach  Ennerdale 
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or  the  sea -coast.  Others  will  do  Letter  to  turn  back 
from  a  point  beyond  the  tarn,  and  return  by  Lowes  W ater 
and  Crummock  Water.  We  give  directions  for  both  these 
routes. 

Cross  the  stream  just  below  the  force,  and  ascend 
beside  some  wire  fencing  in  a  westerly  direction.  Where 
the  top  of  the  acclivity  is  reached,  we  look  over  into  a 
boggy  basin.  The  stream  which  descends  this  makes  a 
rectangular  turn  to  the  north  just  in  front  of  us,  and 
runs  down  a  glen  at  the  back  of  Melbreak.  That  way 
lies  Lowes  Water.  For  Floutern  Tarn  we  have  to  keep  up 
the  stream  which  flows  from  it.  The  stream  should  be 
crossed  at  or  above  the  bend,  but  the  ground  is  so 
exceedingly  wet  that  it  depends  on  the  season  whether 
one  can  go  straight  for  this  point  or  must  make  a  circuit. 
Once  over  the  stream,  we  follow  up  its  farther  bank, 
and  reach  the  Tarn  in  about  1  .V  hours  from  Buttermere. 

There  is  nothing  very  striking  about  Floutern  (pro¬ 
nounced  Flootern)  Tarn  itself,  but  it  has  a  fine  craggy 
background.  From  the  low  ridge  just  beyond  we  look 
over  into  Ennerdale,  and  another  hour  from  the  tarn 
would  bring  us  to  the  road  along  Ennerdale  Water,  near 
its  foot  (see  p.  194),  For  the  other  route  suggested  we 
must  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the  bend  in  the  stream, 
and  then  follow  it  down  the  glen  behind  Melbreak,  called 
Mosedale  (a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Lake 
District).  The  track  soon  becomes  a  rough  road,  which 
crosses  the  stream  and  leads  down  without  further  diffi¬ 
culty  to  Loweswater  Village  in  about  an  hour  from  the 
bend,  fine  views  being  obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
descent.  Scalehill  Hotel  is  about  a  mile  farther,  turning 
to  the  right  just  beyond  the  village.  (Compare  our 
description  of  this  locality  a  little  farther  on.)  Butter- 
mere  might  be  regained  by  walking  up  the  west  shore 
of  Crummock  Water. 

The  above  route  can  of  course  be  taken  in  the  reverse 
way,  from  Scalehill  to  Ennerdale  or  to  Buttermere.  The 
route  to  Ennerdale  needs  no  further  description.  For 
Buttermere,  note  that  when  you  turn  off  at  the  bend  to 
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cross  the  boggy  part,  the  point  to  aim  for  is  a  gorge, 
over  which  is  seen  the  road  ascending  to  Buttermere 
Hause.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  road  quite  to  the  bend, 
as  you  may  probably  have  to  go  a  little  higher  still  to 
get  round  the  worst  part  of  the  bog. 

A  pleasant  short  walk  from  Buttermere  is  to  the  top 
of  Rannerdale  Knott  (1160  feet),  before  mentioned. 
The  Melbreak  range  (about  1670  feet)  beyond  Crummock 
is  a  still'  climb,  and  presents  good  near  views.  The 
west  side  of  Crummock  Water  may  be  followed  down  to 
the  foot,  and  the  circuit  of  Buttermere  Lake  is  another 
charming  stroll.  In  fact,  wherever  his  footsteps  turn, 
the  sojourner  at  Buttermere  will  find  something  attractive. 
He  must  be  prepared,  however,  to  feel  rather  isolated 
from  the  busy  world,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
afternoon,  and  to  be  content  with  one  mid-day  post. 

The  drives  from  Buttermere — except  those  over 
Buttermere  Hause  and  Honister  Pass,  which  are  both  very 
steep,  the  latter  indeed  barely  practicable  for  carriages 
from  this  side — must  be  made  by  the  road  descending 
the  valley.  This  is  also  the  exit  for  those  who  wish  to 
leave  Buttermere  otherwise  than  by  the  above  passes  or 
Scarf  Gap.  The  road  down  the  valley  connects  with 
the  routes  by  Lorton  to  Cockermouth  (nearly  12  miles), 
by  JVhinlatter  Pass  to  Keswick,  and  by  Lowes  Water  and 
Lamplugh  Bridge  to  any  part  of  the  sea-coast.  As  the  Scale- 
hill  Hotel  stands  4  miles  down  the  valley,  near  the  point 
where  these  various  routes  branch  off,  it  is  obviously  a 
better  centre  for  driving  excursions,  and  thither  we  shall 
now  shift  our  temporary  headquarters. 

The  road  down  the  valley  skirts  the  east  side  of 
Crummock  Water,  passing  under  Rannerdale  Knott. 
The  steep,  scarped  sides  of  Grasmoor,  and  the  abrupt 
rocks  of  Whiteside  (to  be  distinguished  from  Whiteless 
Pike  before  mentioned),  are  conspicuous  to  the  right, 
and  the  softer  eminences  of  Melbreak  across  the  lake  to 
the  left.  As  we  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  hills  on 
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the  left  break  out  and  open,  Low  Fell  being  the  chief 
smaller  eminence  beyond,  and  a  wooded  height  called 
Lanthwaite  Hill  interposes  between  us  and  the  lake-shore. 
A  finger-post  to  the  left  here  directs  to  Scalehill  Hotel 
by  a  road  through  the  woods.  The  high-road  continues 
on,  and  is  joined  beyond  the  hill  by  a  road  round  the 
other  side  of  it,  the  hotel  lying  up  this  road,  off  the 
main  route.  The  united  roads  descend  the  rich  Vale  of 
Lorton,  and  in  about  3  miles  farther  join  the  road  from 
Keswick  to  Cockermouth,  close  to  Wordsworth’s  yew- 
tree  (see  p.  141).  From  here  it  is  3  miles,  more  to 
Cockermouth,  turning  to  the  left,  and  9  to  Keswick  over 
AVliinlatter  Pass,  turning  to  the  right. 

A  short  cut  for  Whinlatter  Pass,  however,  somewhat 
rough,  but  commanding  much  finer  views,  may  be  found 
by  taking  the  first  road  to  the  right,  very  shortly  after 
the  above-mentioned  junction  of  the  roads  from  Butter- 
mere  and  from  Scalehill.  This  side  road  ascends  steeply, 
continues  along  an  open  hillside  commanding  fine  views 
over  the  Vale  of  Lorton,  and  joins  the  Whinlatter  road 
about  a  mile  or  more  below  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
The  distance  to  Keswick  by  this  shorter  road  is  about 
14  miles  from  Buttermere,  or  10  from  Scalehill  ;  by  the 
route  past  Wordsworth’ s  Yew  it  is  about  2  miles  longer. 
To  Cockermouth  from  Buttermere  is  10  miles  in  all,  and 
6  from  Scalehill. 

Scalehill  Hotel  stands  in  its  own  grounds  at  the  foot 
of  Lanthwaite  Hill,  and  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
private  house.  There  are  charming  walks  cut  through 
the  Lanthwaite  Woods  close  at  hand,  and  a  capital  view 
up  the  valley  is  got  from  Lanthwaite  Hill  (674  feet). 
The  hotel  faces  down  the  Vale  of  Lorton.  Lodgings  may 
also  be  obtained  in  one  or  two  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  river  Cocker,  from  Crummock  Water,  flows 
just  below  the  hotel,  and  the  road  which  crosses  it  leads 
to  Loweswater  Village  and  Lamplugh  Bridge,  and  forms 
another  exit  from  the  Buttermere  Valley.  By  this  route 
we  can  reach  Ennerdale  Bridge  in  about  8  miles,  and 
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thence  proceed  to  Whitehaven ,  St.  Bees,  Egremont,  or  Calder 
Bridge  (see  our  Sea-coast  Section). 

The  chief  short  excursion  from  Scalehill  is  to  Lowes 
Water.  This  lake  is  less  visited  than  its  sisters  of 
Buttermere  and  Crum  mock,  and  cannot  quite  compare 
with  them  in  beauty,  but  is  well  worth  seeing  for  all 
that.  The  foot  is  reached  in  something  under  2  miles 
from  Scalehill  Hotel,  but  it  is  well  to  proceed  at  least  a 
mile  farther,  the  finest  views  being  those  obtained  looking 
backward  to  the  lower  end,  where  it  runs  out  by  a  short 
stream  into  Crummock  Water.  In  this  respect  of  having 
the  finest  scenery  at  its  foot,  Lowes  Water  is  an  exception 
to  all  the  other  lakes.  The  other  end  runs  up  into 
less  interesting  country. 

The  circuit  of  the  lake  (for  pedestrians  only)  is  a 
pleasant  walk  of  about  7  miles  from  Scalehill  Hotel. 
Descending  to  the  bridge  over  the  Cocker,  the  road 
rises  on  the  other  side,  and  ascends  towards  Lowes- 
water  Village,  lying  about  half-way  between  the 
two  lakes.  At  a  smithy  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
hotel,  we  must  hold  straight  on,  instead  of  turning  to 
the  left  into  the  village,  which  contains  the  church  of 
the  district  and  an  inn  called  the  “  Hare  and  Hounds.” 
Keeping  the  church  on  our  left,  we  reach  Lowes  Water 
in  less  than  another  mile,  a  little  above  the  foot,  and 
proceed  along  its  northern  shore.  The  lake  itself  is  some¬ 
what  over  a  mile  long,  and  about  a  third  of  a  mile  broad. 
At  the  head  a  footpath  crosses  to  a  farm.  Pedestrians 
may  take  this,  and  will  find  it  lead  to  a  cart-road  down 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  running  mostly  through  wood, 
and  rejoining  the  main  road  below  the  lake.  This  makes 
the  circuit  of  about  7  miles  above  suggested.  A  water¬ 
fall  called  Holme  Force  is  passed  in  the  wood. 

The  road  we  left  at  the  head  of  the  lake  continues  to 
ascend  slightly  for  a  mile,  and  branches  at  a  guide-post. 
The  Workington  road,  which  continues  the  previous  direc¬ 
tion,  runs  in  a  couple  of  miles  to  Ullock  railway  station, 
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upon  a  loop  line  (few  passenger  trains)  connecting  White¬ 
haven  by  way  of  Cleator  Moor  with  the  railway  from 
Cockermouth  to  the  coast,  reached  at  Marrow  Junction. 
The  main  road  to  the  left  crosses  an  upland  moor,  and 
5  miles  from  Scalehill  passes  Lamplugh  Village,  the 
Church  being  on  the  right  and  the  ancient  Hall  on  the 
left.  The  inn  at  Lamplugh  Cross  is  yet  a  mile  farther  on 
beyond  the  bridge.  We  are  getting  far  afield  now,  and 
need  only  note  that  in  3  miles  more  the  main  road  reaches 
Ennerdale  Bridge  Village ,  where  is  another  inn,  and  where 
this  road  joins  the  one  from  Ennerdale  Water  (see  Coast 
Section),  up  which  we  might  now  return  by  any  of  the 
routes  already  mentioned  to  Buttermere  (see  p.  184),  or 
by  Floutern  Tarn  back  to  Scalehill  (see  p.  185). 

Returning  to  Scalehill  Hotel,  we  may  briefly  indicate 
some  of  the  other  walks  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
charming  strolls  through  the  Lanth waite  Woods  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  Cocker  river  may  be  followed 
downwards  on  either  side,  the  country  road  on  the 
side  opposite  Scalehill  being  reached  from  Loweswater 
Village.  Low  Fell  (1336  feet),  the  hill  beyond  the 
Cocker  valley,  may  be  ascended  from  the  foot  of  Lowes 
Water,  and  commands  a  delightful  prospect.  The 
path  up  the  west  side  of  Crummoclc  Water  should  be 
followed  to  under  Ling  Crag,  where  from  a  bold  rocky 
point  which  becomes  an  island  when  the  lake  is  high,  or 
still  better  from  a  short  distance  above  it  on  the  hillside, 
a  fine  view  is  obtained.  A  row  on  Crummock  Lake 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

Melbreak  could  also  be  ascended  from  this  end,  and 
the  glen  behind  it,  if  not  previously  visited,  should  be 
followed  up  to  the  bend.  Blake  Fell  (1878  feet)  is 
the  highest  point  of  the  hills  between  Melbreak  and 
Ennerdale,  and  commands  a  view  in  a  new  and  different 
direction,  toward  the  west  and  the  sea-coast.  It  is  best 
ascended  by  Carling  (Carline  ?)  Knott,  a  shoulder  pro¬ 
jecting  towards  the  foot  of  Lowes  Water. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Cocker  valley,  the  ravine 
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between  Grasmoor  and  Whiteside  gives  access  to  the  fine 
ranges  surrounding  Coledale ,  which  will  supply  occupation 
for  many  days’  mountain  rambles.  (For  these  see  the 
round  from  Keswick,  p.  142.)  The  pass  can  be  crossed 
from  Scalehill  to  Braithwaite  in  about  three  hours.  The 
descent  on  the  farther  side,  immediately  to  the  south  of 
“  Force  Crag,”  is  very  steep  for  a  little.  Afterwards,  an 
old  mining  road  leads  down  the  stream  for  the  rest  of 
the  way.  A  pleasanter  route  is  to  ascend  to  the  left  from 
the  col,  and  keep  the  ridge  over  Grisedale  Pike  the  whole 
way  to  Braithwaite. 

From  the  col,  again,  ascending  to  the  right,  Grasmoor 
can  be  easily  climbed,  and  a  return  made  by  IVhiteless  Pike 
to  Buttermere.  Or,  returning  to  the  col,  a  descent  to  Scale- 
hill  may  be  made  down  the  ridge  of  Whiteside.  For  these 
walks,  the  road  through  Lanthwaite  Woods  should  be 
taken,  which  brings  the  traveller  to  the  finger-post  on  the 
Buttermere  road,  immediately  opposite  the  foot  of  the 
above-mentioned  ravine. 


We  have  now  completed  our  account  of  the  more 
distant  excursions  which  can  be  made  within  the  district 
of  which  Keswick  is  the  natural  centre.  The  attractive¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  these  are  our  apology  for  the  length 
to  which  this  section  has  run.  The  tourist  must  see  that 
he  will  hardly  find  in  Lakeland  a  better  resting-place  and 
base  of  operations. 
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In  this  concluding  section  it  is  proposed  to  follow  the 
railway  round  the  coast  line  of  the  Lake  district,  halting 
at  the  points  of  chief  interest,  and  turning  aside  here  and 
there  to  regain  the  lakes  by  entrances  on  this  side.  Much 
of  our  journey  will  be  through  comparatively  common¬ 
place  country  ;  but  picturesque  features  are  never  far  off, 
the  mountains  almost  always  in  view,  even  where  they  do 
not  send  out  spurs  down  to  the  seaside. 

The  railway  from  Keswick  to  the  coast  by  Bassen- 
thwaite  Lake  has  stations  at  Braithwaite  and  Bassenthwaite, 
passing  which  we  might  stop  at  Cockermouth,  an  ancient 
borough  town  of  some  5500  inhabitants. 

Cockermouth  ( Globe  (C),  Sun  Inn),  chiefly  interesting 
as  Wordsworth’s  birthplace,  is  a  dull  enough  place, 
yet  not  without  a  pleasing  quaintness  of  its  own.  A 
Memorial  Fountain  to  the  poet  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  one  of  some  size  in 
the  main  street,  with  a  garden  leading  down  to  the 
Derwent.  Into  this  river  runs  the  Cocker,  on  the  east 
bank  of  which,  near  the  confluence,  rise  the  ruins  of 
Cockermouth  Castle,  dating  almost  from  the  Conquest,  and 
dismantled  by  Parliamentarian  soldiery  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  Gateway  Tower,  embellished  with  several  coats  of 
arms,  will  be  noticed. 

Other  points  to  be  sought  out  in  the  vicinity  are  : 
Toots  Hill,  a  tumulus  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  ; 
Fitt’s  Wood,  a  mile  to  the  west,  where  are  traces  of  an 
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encampment  750  feet  in  circuit  ;  and  Papcastle,  a  village 
about  as  far  north-west,  where  on  the  top  of  the  hill  stood 
a  Roman  castrum,  and  many  antique  remains  have  been 
discovered.  Crummock  Water,  from  wbicb  tbe  Cocker 
flows,  is  reached  by  road  in  about  8  miles  (see  p.  187). 

From  Cockermouth,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
railway  reaches  the  coast  at  Workington  ( Green  Dragon 
Hotel),  a  place  of  business  rather  than  pleasure.  At 
Marron  Junction  on  the  way  goes  off  a  loop-line,  with  few 
passenger  trains,  by  which  we  might  reach  Whitehaven 
through  wilder  inland  country,  getting  out  at  Ullock  for 
Lowes  Water,  or  at  Eowrah  for  Ennerdale  Water.  At 
Workington  is  joined  the  line  which  by  Aspatria  and 
Maryport  comes  from  Carlisle  through  a  district  where 
signs  of  mining,  smelting,  and  shipping  industry  grow 
thick  as  we  advance.  Hence  the  railway  runs  along 
the  seashore  to  a  central  point  whose  name  belies  it,  for 
this  is  the  capital  of  the  Lakeland  Black  Country. 


WHITEHAVEN 

Hotels  :  Grand  (C),  at  Station  ;  Globe  (C),  Waverley  Temperance,  etc. 

This  is  a  market-town  and  seaport  of  about  19,000 
inhabitants.  The  great  event  in  its  history  is  an  attack 
by  Paul  Jones  in  1778,  which  led  to  the  harbour  being 
strongly  fortified.  Of  late  years  it  has  prospered  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  Lowtlier  family,  who  have  a  Castle 
here,  with  large  estates  near  the  town  and  coal  mines  not 
only  about  but  beneath  it.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and 
commodious,  having  direct  steam  communication  with 
Liverpool,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  This, 
with  its  position  on  a  knot  of  railways,  makes  Whitehaven 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  Lake  Country. 

The  coal  mines  are  the  principal  source  of  Whitehaven’s 
wealth  and  industry.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  the  world,  lying  below  the  town,  and  extending  a 
considerable  distance  under  the  bed  of  the  sea.  They  are  320 
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yards  in  depth,  and  such  vast  quantities  of  coal  have  been 
excavated  from  them  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sub¬ 
terranean  city.  In  times  of  pressing  demand,  1500  tons  are 
frequently  taken  to  the  shore  for  exportation  each  day.  In 
the  early  part  of  1791,  the  ground  underneath  a  portion  of  the 
town  gave  way,  and  eighteen  houses  were  in  consequence  injured, 
but  the  occupiers  fortunately  escaped  unhurt.  The  sea  has 
sometimes  burst  into  the  mines,  causing  an  immense  destruction 
of  life  and  property  ;  the  miners  are  also  much  tried  by 
fire-damp  and  choke-damp.  Several  short  railways  convey 
the  coal  to  the  shore,  and  steam-engines  of  great  power  are  in 
continual  operation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  water.  The  mines  have  five  principal  entrances,  called 
Bearmouths,  three  on  the  south  side  and  two  on  the  north,  by 
all  of  which  horses  can  descend. 

It  is  seldom  that  coal  is  brought  up  so  close  to  a  good 
harbour.  The  other  local  industries  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  ironworks  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  fitting  out  of 
ships.  The  port  seems  a  lively  one  ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
in  our  last  edition  we  exaggerated  the  present  state  of  White¬ 
haven’s  commerce  by  giving  it  upwards  of  two  hundred  sea-going 
vessels  besides  the  coasting  colliers  that  make  a  large  part  of  its 
fleet.  Trade  is  at  least  busy  enough  to  spoil  the  town  as  a 
pleasure  resort. 

From  the  Station  we  hold  down  a  long  street  that 
runs  behind  the  harbour,  with  its  wharves  and  piers. 
Presently  to  the  left  goes  off  the  broad  stretch  of  Lowther 
Street,  passing  by  the  Post  Office  opposite  a  large  Church 
in  red  stone,  making  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  predominant 
hues  of  grime  and  whitewash.  At  the  head  of  this  street 
stands  Whitehaven  Castle  in  its  grounds.  Above,  rise 
heights  enclosing  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  furnaces 
along  the  shore  to  the  north,  the  glow  of  which  makes  a 
striking  feature  at  night.  The  farther  side  of  the  bay  is 
shut  in  by  a  line  of  cliffs  ending  with  St.  Bees  Head. 

Though  Whitehaven  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Cumberland,  we  have  not  much  to  say  about  it,  nor  do 
we  think  it  likely  to  tempt  idle  tourists  to  a  long  stay. 
The  railways  make  excursions  into  Lakeland  easy.  The 
nearest  lake  is  Ennerdale  (9  miles),  nearly  half  the  distance 
to  be  saved  by  taking  train  to  Cleator  Moor  or  Moor 
Row  Junction,  a  busy  place  of  ironworks,  and  thence 
striking  the  road  up  the  valley  of  the  Ehen,  which  runs 
13 
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out  of  the  lake.  The  village  of  Ennerdale  Bridge  (two 
small  inns)  has  a  churchyard  distinguished  as  the  scene  of 
Wordsworth’s  “  Two  Brothers.”  Here  the  road  leaves  the 
river,  and  a  mile  or  two  beyond  comes  on  the  lake,  with 
the  Anglers'  Inn  near  its  foot  (see  p.  178). 

Ennerdale  Water  is  less  visited  than  it  might  be,  in 
consequence  of  its  difficulty  of  access  and  the  want  of 
houses  of  entertainment  in  the  valley.  Moreover,  it 
is  deficient  in  some  of  those  attractions  which  throw  such 
charm  around  more  favoured  meres.  There  is  a  want  of 
wood  to  relieve  the  wild  barrenness  of  its  shores,  while 
the  hills  above  do  not  reach  those  austere  sublimities 
which  congregate  around  Wast  Water  and  Crummock 
Lake.  It  is,  however,  in  high  favour  with  anglers.  We 
have  already  had  more  than  one  peep  at  it  in  our  ex¬ 
cursions  from  Borrowdale  and  Biittermere  ;  but  at  the 
risk  of  some  repetition  we  will  indicate  what  might  he 
done  by  walkers  from  this  end. 

The  Anglers'  Inn  (p.  178),  near  foot  of  the  lake  to  its 
north  side,  is  about  2  miles  east  of  Ennerdale  Bridge.  The 
best  way  to  enjoy  the  scenery  is  to  take  a  boat.  The 
rock  which  stretches  into  the  lake  from  the  south  shore 
near  the  islet  is  Angling  Crag,  a  little  below  which  there 
is  a  superb  view  of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  upper 
part  of  the  vale.  Revelin  rises  behind  Angling  Crag, 
and  Crag  Fell  is  below,  its  summit  wearing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fortification  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
On  the  north  shore  Herdhouse  is  the  highest  hill  ;  a  fine 
coomhe  separates  it  from  Bowness  Crag.  The  distant 
summit  of  Grasmoor  is  visible  from  the  lake. 

At  the  scattered  hamlet  of  Bowness  the  pedestrian 
may  cross  the  fells  on  the  north,  taking  Floutern  Tarn  as 
a  guide.  As  the  path  across  these  fells  is  somewhat 
puzzling,  we  may  explain  that  the  safest  course  is  to  follow 
the  hanks  of  a  stream  which  comes  down  under  Herdhouse 
from  the  Tarn.  Towards  the  source  of  this  stream  there 
are  extensive  views  over  the  lowlands  in  the  west,  with 
the  sea  beyond.  Whitehaven  is  hidden  by  Scilly  Bank. 
A  little  farther  on,  a  rocky  cop  comes  into  sight  in  front. 
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Now,  to  reach  Buttermere,  keep  between  that  eminence 
and  the  tarn,  but  to  reach  Lowes  Water  pass  to  the  left  of 
it,  and  descend  alongside  the  stream  which  is  seen  after 
crossing  its  shoulder. 

The  first  half-mile  of  Ennerdale  Water  is  the  most 
picturesque  part,  and,  therefore,  carriages  need  hardly 
proceed  farther,  as  there  is  no  outlet  for  them  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley.  Strangers  will  not  regret  taking  the 
trouble  to  climb  the  hill-side  a  short  distance  behind 
Bowness  for  tire  sake  of  the  view.  The  pedestrian  or 
horseman  would  do  well  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
the  vale,  as  the  mountains  round  its  head  are  grouped 
magnificently,  Great  Gable  being  conspicuous  in  front,  and 
the  Pillar  range  to  the  right.  Before  reaching  the  head 
of  the  lake  the  scenery  becomes  wild  and  desolate.  About 
] miles  beyond  stands  the  farmhouse  of  Gillerthwaite, 
the  last  house  in  the  valley.  Here  the  road  for  vehicles 
ends,  but  a  shepherd’s  path  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  now  called  the  Liza,  for  about  4  miles  farther.  Another 
path  crosses  the  stream,  and  mounts  to  Windy  Gap,  as 
mentioned  in  our  ascent  of  the  Pillar  Mountain  (see  p.  176). 

A  short  way  from  the  head  of  the  valley,  close  to  a 
ruined  stone  hut,  the  path  over  Scarf  Gap  to  Buttermere 
strikes  up  to  the  left.  A  little  farther  still,  the  path  up 
the  valley  bends  to  the  right,  and  crosses  Black  Sail  Pass 
into  Wastdale.  Both  these  paths  have  been  described  in 
a  previous  excursion  (p.  178).  There  is  no  outlet  in  front 
over  the  head  of  Ennerdale,  and  even  the  three  paths  just 
mentioned  are  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  in  thick 
weather  without  a  guide. 

From  the  foot  of  Ennerdale  a  road,  in  about  the 
same  distance  as  to  Whitehaven,  runs  by  Gleator  to  St'. 
Bees,  the  next  place  of  note  along  the  coast. 

St.  Bees  (Hotels :  Seacote  (on  the  shore),  Queen’s,  Albert 
(C),  etc.,  in  the  town)  is  4^-  miles  from  Whitehaven  by 
road,  and  a  station  on  the  rail  southwards.  The  little 
town  stands  mostly  above  the  railway,  that  runs  about  half 
a  mile  behind  the  seashore,  where  the  hamlet  of  Seacote 
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makes  a  pleasant  bathing -place.  There  are  walks  and 
views  along  green  cliffs  on  each  side,  those  to  the  north 
sweeping  loftily  round  to  St.  Bees  Head  (400  feet),  the 
lighthouse  on  which,  open  to  visitors  except  on  Sundays, 
may  be  reached  by  an  hour’s  scramble,  not  very  safe  for 
children,  or  more  easily  by  a  road  from  the  village  of 
Sandwith  behind,  half-way  between  Whitehaven  and  St. 
Bees.  To  get  along  the  coast,  indeed,  one  should  arrange 
with  the  tide  to  pass  round  Fleswick  Bay,  for  the  high 
ground  above  the  cliffs  will  be  found  strongly  fortified 
with  forbidding  walls  and  lines  of  barbed  wire. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  far  from  the  station  for  the 
chief  point  of  interest, — the  Church  whose  history  is  given 
in  Wordsworth’s  poem  of  “  St.  Bees.”  The  name  comes 
from  St.  Bega,  an  Irish  virgin  and  saint,  who  lived  here 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  founded  a  monastery  about 
the  year  650.  The  Church,  dedicated  to  her,  is  still  in 
a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.  The  tower  is  the  only 
part  of  the  original  Saxon  edifice  remaining,  the  rest 
being  in  the  florid  Gothic  style.  It  is  built  of  red 
freestone,  in  a  cruciform  shape,  and  possesses  some  fine 
carvings,  particularly  at  the  east  end,  which  is  lighted 
by  three  lancet-shaped  windows.  The  nave  is  used  as 
the  parish  church,  and  the  cross  aisle  as  a  place  of 
burial.  Amongst  the  tombs  there  is  a  wooden  effigy  of 
Anthony,  the  last  Lord  Lucy  of  Egremont  The  transepts 
are  walled  off  from  both  nave  and  choir,  and  used,  the 
one  as  a  lumber-room,  the  other  as  a  library.  In  1810 
the  unroofed  chancel  was  repaired,  to  be  turned  into  a 
Divinity  School  for  young  men  intended  for  the  Church 
who  did  not  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  but  this 
institution  has  lately  been  closed.  Close  to  the  Church 
is  a  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Archbishop  Grindah 

St.  Bees  is  something  of  a  seaside  resort,  and  several 
excursions  might  well  be  taken  from  it ;  but  let  us  rather 
make  our  headquarters  at  its  rising  neighbour,  Seascale, 
nearly  9  miles  south  along  the  coast,  to  which  the  railway 
goes  on  by  Sellafield.  Here  it  is  joined  by  a  loop-line 
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from  Whitehaven,  making  a  slight  sweep  inland  to 
serve  the  iron  district  about  Cleator,  then  passing  Egreniont 
(i Globe  Hotel,  etc.),  a  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  2^ 
miles  from  St.  Bees,  and  7\  miles  from  the  foot  of  Enner- 
dale.  It  stands  in  a  pleasant  green  country,  on  the  river 
Ehen,  reddened  by  the  iron  ore  of  the  district,  but  has 
little  to  tempt  the  tourist  beyond  some  ruins  of  the  Castle 
upon  a  mound  to  the  west  of  the  town — a  once  important 
stronghold  dating  almost  from  the  Conquest,  distinguished 
by  one  of  Wordsworth’s  poems,  “  The  Horn  of  Egremont 
Castle.” 

Travellers  taking  this  loop  may  have  to  change  and 
rebook  at  Sellafield,  from  which  the  united  lines  now  run 
along  a  somewhat  commonplace  shore,  but  with  fine 
mountain  views  inland. 


SEASCALE 

(i Scafell  Hotel  at  the  Station.) 

Seascale  has  risen  much  of  late,  and  is  fast  becoming 
the  chief  resort  of  pleasure-seekers  on  this  coast,  though 
as  yet  there  is  only  one  hotel,  a  high-class  one,  developed 
out  of  a  good  old  inn.  It  has  almost  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  family  watering-place,  smart  new  villas,  broad 
stretches  of  beach,  sandy  banks  where  children  cannot 
hurt  themselves  more  than  is  wholesome,  and  good  golf 
links.  The  shore  is  so  flat  as  to  make  the  bathing  safe 
enough  at  all  events.  Unfortunately  boats  are  hardly  to 
be  launched  here,  sea-fishing  being  carried  on  out  of  a 
cart.  Anglers  would  be  in  clover  at  Seascale,  as  there  are 
fine  rivers  within  easy  reach  to  be  fished  by  license 
procured  at  the  Post  Office  (Trout,  Is.  a  week  ;  2s.  6d.  for 
the  season.  Salmon,  2s.  per  day  ;  5s.  per  week  ;  15s.  for 
the  season). 

Though  a  stretch  of  comparatively  flat  country  inter¬ 
poses  between  Seascale  and  the  mountains,  it  has  good 
means  for  Lakeland  excursions.  The  bottom  of  Wastwater 
is  not  10  miles  oil’,  its  deep  gap  in  the  huge  crags  plainly 
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visible.  There  are  conveyances  making  long  drives  daily 
in  the  season — to  Wastdale  Head  or  to  Ennerdale  Lalce, 
sometimes  to  Grummock  Water,  and  even  to  Buttermere  on 
a  long  round. 

Calder  Abbey. — The  least  ambitious  excursion  from 
Seascale  is  one  for  which  we  turn  back  in  part,  that  to 
Calder  Abbey  (5  to  6  miles).  The  road  goes  out  at  the 
back  of  the  Station,  soon  diverging  to  the  left ;  a  cut  may 
be  made  along  the  top  of  the  golf  links,  then  through 
a  farm.  The  first  large  farm  passed  on  the  road  is  the 
old  manor-house  of  Seascale.  Farther  on,  this  somewhat 
commonplace  road  is  enlivened  by  one  or  two  glimpses 
into  the  course  of  the  Calder,  which  would  be  our 
pleasantest  way,  if  not  kept  private.  Calder  Bridge 
{Stanley  Arms  Inn)  is  a  good  4  miles  thus,  and  under 
3  from  Sellafield  Station.  The  path  through  the  church¬ 
yard  and  up  the  river-side  to  the  Abbey  is  now  closed, 
though  for  coming  back  the  key  may  sometimes  be  had  by 
favour.  The  road  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  must 
be  taken  as  far  as  the  lodge  of  the  modern  house  (about  a 
mile),  in  the  grounds  of  which  the  ruins  stand.  Friday 
is  given  out  as  the  day  for  visiting  them  ;  but  at  all 
reasonable  times  strangers  would  possibly  be  let  in  by 
the  lodge-keeper. 

Banulph  de  Meschines  founded  this  monastery  in 
1134,  for  a  colony  of  Cistercians  detached  from  Furness 
Abbey.  The  chief  feature  of  Calder  Abbey's  picturesque 
remains  is  the  square  tower  of  the  church,  supported  by 
pointed  arches.  The  roof  of  the  church  rested  on  semi¬ 
circular  arches,  with  clustered  pillars,  and  a  fascia,  which 
is  yet  to  be  traced  above  the  remaining  arches.  The 
width  of  the  choir  appears  to  have  been  only  twenty-five 
feet.  The  ruins  are  overrun  with  ivy,  and  embowered 
in  stately  sycamores  and  other  trees. 

In  returning  to  Seascale  a  round  of  an  extra  mile  or 
two  could  be  made  by  following  the  telegraph  posts, 
(instead  of  presently  turning  down  to  the  right)  from 
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Calder  Bridge  to  Gosforth,  and  there  striking  off  towards 
the  sea.  Farther  up  the  village,  on  the  left  of  this  route, 
the  churchyard  contains  a  tall  monolithic  cross  of  great 
antiquity,  which  will  be  seen  on  our  way  to  Wastwater. 
Calder  Bridge  is  passed  on  the  long  route  to  Ennerdale, 
(6s.)  taken  by  the  hotel  coach  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
if  there  are  passengers  enough,  returning  by  Egremont. 
This  is  not  such  a  recommendable  drive  as  the  one  made 
four  days  a  week,  as  follows  : — 


WASTWATER 

The  most  popular  trip  here  is  that  to  Wastdale  Head  by 
the  side  of  Wastwater  (13  miles),  the  drive  taking  over 
two  hours.  There  are  two  roads,  by  Santon  Bridge  and 
by  Gosforth,  the  latter  commonly  taken  by  the  Seascale 
coaches.  In  7  miles  we  reach  the  village  of  Strands,  a 
little  before  which  a  by-road  to  the  left  would  make  a 
shorter  line  for  the  bank  of  the  lake.  In  the  village  the 
Strands  Hotel  and  the  Strands  Inn  confront  one  another, 
each  displaying  the  famous  name  of  Smith.  Hitherto  the 
way  has  been  no  more  than  agreeable  ;  but  now  the  coach 
plunges  into  a  sea  of  wooded  knolls,  through  which  it 
brings  us  beautifully  out  upon  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
its  lower  end  hidden  in  the  woods  of  Wastdale  Hall. 

Soon  after  striking  the  lake,  a  fine  echo  is  to  be 
awakened  by  the  coachman’s  horn  from  the  steep  wall  of 
the  Screes  on  the  opposite  side,  where  it  seems  as  if  hardly 
a  goat  would  find  safe  footing.  The  name,  denoting  slopes 
of  loose  stones,  applies  well  to  the  forbidding  face  of  those 
heights,  the  crest  of  which  is  finely  broken  and  coloured. 
The  decomposition  of  felspar  has  wasted  the  granite  rocks 
here  into  needle-like  peaks,  which  have  been  compared, 
rather  too  boldly,  to  the  Aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc.  There 
is  a  vein  of  iron  ore,  and  some  hematite,  giving  variety 
to  the  tints  of  the  crags.  A  fine  walk  might  be  taken 
along  the  top,  which  at  the  highest  point  is  about  2000 
feet  above  the  lake.  The  way  up  is  by  the  ravine  called 
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Hawl  Ghyll  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  and  one  can  get 
down  to  its  head  by  striking  a  track  that  comes  behind 
the  Screes  from  Boot. 

Wastwater  is  3|  miles  in  length,  and  about  ^  a  mile 
broad.  The  deepest  part  yet  discovered  is  forty-five 
fathoms,  and  on  account  of  this  great  depth  it  has  never 
been  known  to  be  frozen  over,  even  in  the  severest  winter. 
Our  road  now  winds  up  and  down  the  western  shore,  the 
lake,  as  we  advance  from  the  wooded  end,  taking  on  its 
characteristic  aspect  of  wildness.  Above  it  high  crags  rise 
sternly  on  either  hand  :  beyond  the  Screes,  on  our  right, 
Scafell  and  Scafell  Pike  ;  on  the  left  Seatallan,  Yewbarrow, 
and  Kirk  Fell ;  then  the  valley  is  shut  in  by  the  mass  of 
Great  Gable. 

A  mile  or  so  above  tbe  head  of  the  lake  the  coach  stops 
at  Wastdale  Head  (see  p.  170).  This  valley  has  already 
been  visited  from  Borrowdale  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  coach 
passengers  we  may  here  shortly  indicate  what  can  be  seen 
and  done  during  the  three  hours  or  so  they  wait  here. 
The  ascent  of  Scafell  or  Scafell  Pike  is  too  arduous  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  time,  and  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  amateurs  without  consideration.  One  may  visit  the 
little  church  in  its  grove  of  stunted  yews,  the  interior  of 
which  has  been  tastefully  restored.  Past  this  will  be 
seen  the  bridle-track  winding  up  the  side  of  the  Great 
Gable  to  Styhead  Pass,  to  be  ascended  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  way  back  naturally  not  taking  so  long. 
For  a  shorter  walk,  one  might  cross  the  quaint  arch  that 
spans  the  rivulet  behind  the  hotel,  and  go  up  by  the 
sheepfold  to  the  Force  on  the  Mosedale  Beck,  40  feet 
high.  The  hotel  itself  will  be  a  refuge  on  wet  days, 
where  may  be  seen  records  of  famous  climbers,  including 
a  photograph  of  the  late  Professor  Marshall,  who  lost  his 
life,  somewhat  unaccountably,  while  using  a  camera  on 
one  of  the  surrounding  heights. 

The  projected  new  road  over  the  Styhead  Pass,  as 
already  mentioned,  would  open  up  Wastwater  from  the 
other  side,  and  no  doubt  develop  Wastdale  Head  as  a 
resort,  while  spoiling  it  for  its  warmest  admirers.  If 
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carried  out,  we  trust  this  road  will  be  so  engineered  as  to 
break  as  little  as  possible  the  natural  lines  of  the  scenery. 


ESKDALE 

This  fine  valley  is  easily  reached  by  rail  from  Sea- 
scale,  and  supplies  more  than  one  pleasant  excursion. 

We  start  along  the  coast,  coming  in  a  couple  of  miles 
to  Drigg  ( Victoria  Hotel  close  to  station),  a  village  that 
makes  a  bit  of  a  watering-place.  Between  it  and  the  sea 
is  a  chalybeate  well  of  local  repute.  Another  lion  is  a 
huge  boulder  stone  on  the  shore  ;  and  the  marsh  here  is 
noted  as  a  thick  breeding-ground  of  wild  fowl,  especially 
the  black-headed  gull.  The  river  Irt,  from  Wastwater, 
flows  by  Drigg,  joining  the  Mite  and  the  Esk  to  make  an 
estuary  below  the  next  station. 

Ravenglass  ( Pennington  Arms )  is  a  small  but  ancient 
place,  in  Roman  days  a  seaport  of  note.  There  are 
traces  near  of  a  Roman  camp  and  a  Roman  villa.  Mun- 
caster  is  the  name  of  the  parish,  borne  also  by  the  castle 
and  fine  park  which  lie  behind  the  village,  above  the  Esk. 
Muncaster  Church  contains  two  stained-glass  windows,  in 
memory  of  Lord  Muncaster’s  unfortunate  companions, 
murdered  by  Greek  brigands  in  1870,  a  tragedy  not  yet 
forgotten.  The  grounds  are  open  to  visitors  every  week¬ 
day  from  2  to  6  p.m. 

At  Ravenglass  Station  we  must  change  for  the  Eslcdale 
Railway.  Crossing  the  yard  from  the  main  line,  where 
full-sized  locomotives  rush  by  with  snorts  of  disdain,  we 
reach  the  shed  in  which  is  stabled  the  iron  pony  that 
furnishes  matter  for  so  many  jokes.  Its  narrow-gauge 
line  gives  us  also  a  good  deal  of  jolting  for  our  money,  and 
one  often  seems  on  the  point  of  sticking  fast,  but  the  little 
engine  does  its  best,  and  is  most  accommodating  in  its 
halts.  The  guard,  like  the  crew  of  the  Nancy  Bell , 
cumulates  the  parts  of  station-master,  booking-clerk,  and 
all,  getting  off  at  each  stop  to  serve  out  tickets,  etc. 

The  first  station  is  Muncaster.  Here  the  railway 
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begins  to  rise  up  the  flank  of  a  wooded  fell,  and  has  soon 
picturesque  heights  on  either  hand.  At  Irton  Road,  a 
scattered  congregation  of  villas  and  cottages,  we  are  fairly 
in  Eskdale,  a  broad  green  strath  between  walls  of  craggy 
heights.  The  Orchard  Temperance  Hotel  is  half-way 
between  this  and  the  next  station,  Eslcdale  Green,  a  mile 
farther  on.  Then  comes  Beckfoot,  where  the  Stanley 
Ghyll  Hotel  makes  a  considerable  addition  to  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  neighbourhood. 

This  is  a  place  much  visited  for  a  sight  of  Dale- 
garth  Force  on  a  rivulet  coming  down  through  the  jaws 
of  Stanley  Ghyll.  The  way  to  it,  about  a  mile,  is  easily 
found.  At  the  little  schoolhouse,  below  the  station  and 
hotel,  a  board  directs  to  the  farm  where  the  key  of  the 
grounds  may  be  had.  Where  the  road  crosses  the  Esk,  look 
over  the  bridge  into  a  remarkably  deep  and  clear  pool, 
in  which  salmon  may  sometimes  be  seen  enjoying  a  bath 
that  excites  the  envy  of  perspiring  wayfarers.  Within 
the  grounds,  the  path  soon  divides,  giving  us  the  choice  of 
a  high  or  low  walk,  which  presently  communicate  near 
the  bottom  of  the  falls,  but  the  former  may  be  continued 
for  a  peep  down  into  the  gorge,  which  is  the  finest  part  of 
the  spectacle.  The  fall  itself,  though  advertised  as  the 
“  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country,”  does  not  strike  one  as 
any  great  thing  ;  but  the  wooded  ravine  is  well  worth 
half  an  hour’s  walk.  The  path  up  it  might  be  continued 
beyond  the  falls  by  an  alpine  climber  ;  less  agile  visitors 
would  do  well  to  adventure  no  farther,  but  should  go  on 
at  least  to  the  second  seat  and  not  be  deceived  by  the 
lower  mouth  of  the  force. 

Boot  (Inns :  Woolpaclc,  a  mile  above  the  station ; 
Mason’s  Arms,  nearer  and  smaller),  the  terminus  of  the 
little  railway,  is  only  a  mile  beyond  Beckfoot.  Either 
of  these  places  makes  a  capital  centre  for  pedestrians. 
A  pony -track  from  Boot  (6  miles)  leads  by  Burnmoor 
Tam  and  round  the  Screes  to  Wastdale  Head,  where 
we  might  sometimes  catch  the  afternoon  coach  back  to 
Seascale  (see  p.  199).  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
Boot  has  become  a  favourite  base  for  ascending  Scafell 
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•  and  Scafell  Pike ,  as  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
p.  174.  Here  we  may  provide  him  with  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  by  which  he  might  pass 
over  by  Esk  Hause  to  the  central  parts  of  Lakeland. 

Upper  Eskdale. — This  wild  region,  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  solitary  in  the  Lake  district,  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  few,  owing  to  the  absence  of  roads.  After  the 
Woolsack,  Inn  above  Boot,  and  one  or  two  farmhouses 
near,  all  habitation  ceases.  But  the  pedestrian  who 
tracks  the  valley  upward  to  its  summit  at  Esk  Hause, 
and  descends  on  the  other  side  to  Borrowdale,  Langdale, 
or  Wastdale,  will  have  achieved  one  of  the  finest  pass- 
walks  to  be  made  in  England,  while  the  climbs  over 
Mickledore  into  Wastdale  on  the  one  side,  and  over  the 
shoulder  of  Bowfell  into  Langdale  on  the  other,  present 
alternative  routes  of  the  very  first  order. 

Two  miles  beyond  Boot,  the  road  leaves  the  valley 
to  climb  Hardknott  Pass  (cf.  Duddon  Valley,  p.  209).  Here 
one  must  leave  the  road  and  follow  the  stream  for  about 
2  miles  more  of  tolerably  level  walking,  the  best  path 
being  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  stream.  This  brings 
us  to  Esk  Falls,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams 
which  descend  steeply  from  Bowfell  and  Scafell  respect¬ 
ively.  Up  the  branch  on  our  right  lies  the  route  above- 
mentioned  to  Langdale  (cf.  ascent  of  Bowfell  in  that  section, 
p.  100).  The  other  is  the  main  stream,  and  its  left  bank 
is  still  to  be  followed.  A  bridge  across  the  Falls  enables 
one  to  cross  if  necessary,  and  the  view  from  this  point 
is  in  itself  well  worth  a  walk  from  Boot,  even  if  one  go 
no  farther. 

Those  who  proceed  onward  climb  pretty  steeply  into 
the  uppermost  recess  of  Eskdale,  and  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  more  reach  the  foot  of  a  fine  cataract, 
Cam  Spout,  which  descends  from  Mickledore,  the  ridge 
connecting  Scafell  with  Scafell  Pike,  high  up  to  the  left. 
A  steep  climb  of  some  1500  feet  would  bring  one  to 
the  top  of  this  ridge,  from  which  the  descent  is  plain 
into  Wastdale  by  Lingmell  Ghyll ;  while  a  farther  climb 
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of  twenty  minutes  to  the  right  from  Mickledore  would 
attain  the  summit  of  Scafell  Pike.  Those,  again,  who 
wish  to  return  from  Cam  Spout  to  Boot  can  find  a  more 
direct  way  back  high  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
avoiding  Esk  Falls  altogether,  and  this  is  in  itself  a  fine 
round.  Lastly,  those  who  explore  the  very  head  of 
Eskdale,  destitute  beyond  Cam  Spout  of  any  traces  of  a 
path,  will  climb  the  grassy  slope  to  Esk  Hause ,  a  height 
of  nearly  2500  feet,  and  descending  a  distance  of  some 
400  yards  on  the  other  side,  may  reach  the  “shelter” 
mentioned  in  our  routes  from  Langdale  and  Borrowdale 
(see  pp.  102,  172).  The  whole  journey  from  Boot  to 
the  shelter  will  occupy  two  to  three  hours’  walking, 
and  a  fine  day  should  certainly  be  chosen  for  this 
expedition,  otherwise  it  is  easy  to  wander  hopelessly 
astray  among  these  remote  solitudes. 

To  walk  back  from  Boot  to  Seascale  would  be  a 
matter  of  under  a  dozen  miles,  with  the  train  to  help 
one  at  various  points.  One  may  have  to  walk  part  of 
the  way,  since  the  evening  train,  as  if  exhausted  by  its 
exertions,  does  not — or  did  not — come  farther  than 
Eskdale  Green  (Beckfoot  in  August).  From  Boot  to 
Eskdale  Green,  the  road  running  below  the  little  railway, 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  inn,  is  a  short  3  miles,  and 
another  mile  brings  one  to  Irton  Road  Station  along 
the  line,  the  road  having  crossed  to  make  a  considerable 
curve  above  it.  Here  the  train  could  be  taken  as  far 
as  Muncaster,  from  which  it  would  be  4  miles  to  cut 
across  to  Drigg.  But  a  sturdy  walker  might  hold  on  all 
the  way  and  beat  the  train  into  Seascale,  if  the  latter  be 
handicapped  by  a  wait  at  Ravenglass. 

The  road  from  Irton  Bridge  soon  forks  at  an  illegible 
guide-post.  The  branch  uphill  to  the  right  is  the 
high  way  by  Santon  Bridge  ;  but  that  to  the  left,  though 
too  rough  in  places  to  be  recommended  to  cyclists,  will 
serve  the  pedestrian  better,  leading  him  bv  the  telegraph 
posts  to  Drigg  in  under  6  miles.  Irton  Hall  and  Irton 
Church  are  thus  left  on  the  right ;  then  after  more  than 
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4  miles’  tramp,  he  strikes  into  the  road  from  Muncaster, 
where  he  must  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  noticing  perhaps 
when  too  late  how  the  corner  might  have  been  cut  off 
by  a  footpath.  Then  he  descends  into  Holmroolc,  a 
hamlet  of  Drigg  with  an  inn,  and  crossing  the  bridge, 
turns  uphill  to  the  left,  having  here  joined  the  road 
by  Santon  Bridge.  The  telegraph  posts  carry  him 
straight  on  to  Drigg  station  ;  but  if  he  would  still  walk 
the  remaining  2  miles,  he  must  leave  these  guides  at  the 
end  of  the  village,  bearing  to  the  right  and  taking  care 
to  keep  the  railway  on  his  left  till  the  road  crosses  it 
just  before  dropping  into  Seascale. 

FURNESS  RAILWAY 

At  Seascale  we  now  resume  our  journey  round  the 
coast  by  the  Furness  line  from  Whitehaven,  some  trains 
on  which  have  through  carriages  to  Euston,  reached 
by  the  midday  express  in  about  7  hours  from  Seascale. 
Drigg  and  Raverujlass  have  been  already  mentioned.  Of 
Eskmeals,  Bootle  (hotel),  and  Silecroft  stations  there  is 
little  to  be  said,  except  that  from  the  last  (hotel)  might 
be  ascended  in  two  hours  or  less  Black  Combe,  to  which 
we  shall  return  presently  from  Broughton.  The  busy 
town  of  Millom  is  next  passed,  and  we  are  soon  back 
to  views  of  woods  and  fells  fringing  the  Duddon,  up 
whose  sandy  flats  the  line  takes  a  long  turn,  crossing 
at  Foxfield,  the  junction  for  Coniston,  where  we  may 
make  a  divergence  also  for  the  Duddon  valley. 

The  first  station  on  the  branch  line,  and  the  chief  place 
hereabouts,  is  Broughton  (Hotels :  Old  King’s  Head  (C), 
Manor,  formerly  “  New  King’s  Head,”  Golden  Ball  Inn, 
etc.),  a  small  market-town  built  on  inclined  ground. 
This  place  makes  a  good  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 
Black  Combe  (1969  feet),  that  outpost  of  the  Lakes, 
from  whose  summit — Wordsworth  tells  us — 

The  amplest  range 

Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 
That  British  ground  commands. 
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The  distance  is  about  6  miles,  and  the  climb  an  easy 
one.  The  road  to  Bootle  (see  below)  may  be  followed 
across  Duddon  Bridge  to  Broadgate  (3  miles),  and  the  fell 
ascended  from  there  ;  a  steeper  path,  striking  off  at  Duddon 
Bridge,  leads  more  directly  on  to  the  fell  past  Swinside , 
where  is  a  large  Druidical  circle,  or  the  railway  may  be 
taken  to  Silecroft  (Hotel,  Royal  Albert),  so  as  to  begin  the 
climb  from  the  side  next  the  sea.  The  ascent  can  also 
be  made  from  Bootle,  and  presents  little  difficulty  by  any 
route. 

The  view  is  exceedingly  wide,  including  parts  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  nearer  Lake  mountains, 
with  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn  in  the  distance.  All  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Lake  District  are  thus  seen  at  once, 
Scafell  and  Scafell  Pike  being  of  course  conspicuous  among 
the  nearer  mountains. 


THE  DUDDON  VALLEY 

We  need  not  follow  the  railway  up  to  Coniston,  which 
mostly  runs  through  pleasant  but  not  distinguished 
scenery.  Let  us  rather  give  some  notice  of  the  valley  to 
the  west,  not  explored  nowadays  by  very  many  tourists, 
yet  deserving  a  visit  on  its  own  account,  though  it  owes  its 
celebrity  mainly  to  Wordsworth’s  well-known  sequence  of 
sonnets.  Lying  between  Coniston  and  Eslcdale,  it  descends 
from  a  wild  mountain-region  at  its  head  to  its  long  estuary 
past  Broughton  and  Foxfield.  Its  total  length  is  about 
14  miles,  and  the  road  which  traverses  it  throughout 
connects  with  Eslcdale  over  Hardknott  Pass,  and  with 
Langdale  over  Wrynose  Pass,  both  of  these  being  driving 
routes.  The  central  part  can  be  reached  by  the  pedestrian 
from  Coniston  over  Walna  Scar,  or  from  Boot  in  Eskdale 
over  Birlcer  Moor.  But  the  easiest  approach  is  from  the 
foot,  and  it  is  more  interesting  to  travel  up  than  down 
the  valley,  in  spite  of  Wordsworth’s  example.  The 
only  inn  in  the  valley  itself  is  the  Traveller d  Rest  near 
Ulpha  Church,  5  miles  from  Broughton.  Lodgings  may  also 
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be  had  at  Goclcley  Beck  farmhouse  (12  miles),  at  the  foot 
of  Wry  nose  Pass. 

We  leave  Broughton  by  the  road  to  Bootle,  which  is 
followed  for  a  mile  to  Duddon  Bridge.  Thence  to  Ulpha 
(pronounced  Oopha )  Bridge  there  are  roads  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  one  usually  taken  is  on  the  east  side, 
which  climbs  a  short  hill,  through  cottages  and  orchards, 
maintains  a  high  level  most  of  the  way,  with  good  views 
of  the  river  below,  and  after  4  miles  drops  to  Ulpha 
Bridge.  That  on  the  west  side,  more  often  taken  in 
returning,  passes,  about  one-third  of  the  way  up,  the 
mouth  of  the  Logan  Beck,  on  the  east  side  of  which  a  road 
crosses  the  fells  to  Bootle.  Both  roads  unite  again  at 
Ulpha.  There  is  also  a  direct  road  from  Broughton  to 
Seathwaite  (see  below)  without  passing  through  Ulpha,  but 
this  is  decidedly  less  attractive. 

The  white-washed  church  of  Ulpha  (“  to  the  pilgrim’s 
eye  As  welcome  as  a  star”)  is  the  landmark  of  this  region, 
and  the  little  inn  is  among  the  houses  near  the  bridge. 
Hence  a  road  crosses  the  fells  to  Boot  in  Eskdale,  6  miles, 
passing  near  the  water-fall  of  Dalegarth  Force  (see  p.  202). 

Beyond  Ulpha  we  enter  a  more  level  plain,  through 
which  the  Duddon  meanders  with  “  liquid  lapse  serene,” 
and  cross  the  river  again  at  Donnerdale  Bridge,  being 
joined  there  by  the  direct  road  from  Broughton;  then  in 
3  miles  from  Ulpha  reach  Seathwaite  Church.  This  is 
a  recent  erection,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  old  one 
mentioned  by  Wordsworth  as  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
“  Wonderful  Walker,”  a  full  account  of  whom  will  be 
found  in  the  notes  to  the  Duddon  Sonnets.  The  parson¬ 
age,  too,  has  been  rebuilt.  The  houses  near,  which  are 
named  Newjield,  used  to  contain  an  inn,  but  it  is  one  no 
longer.  Of  course  this  Seathwaite  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  hamlet  of  the  same  name  in  Borrowdale. 

For  the  last  half-mile  or  so  we  have  been  leaving  the 
Duddon  river,  and  ascending  the  bank  of  a  “  tributary 
stream.”  Half  a  mile  beyond  Seathwaite  Church  we  cross 
this  stream,  which  flows  from  Seathwaite  Tarn  in  the  hills 
to  our  right,  and  climb  a  long  ridge  to  get  back  into  the 
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main  Duddon  valley.  Near  this  point  the  JValna  Scar 
route  from  Coniston  comes  in,  and  the  pass  is  seen  above 
us  to  the  right.  From  the  spot  farther  on  where  we  first 
catch  sight  again  of  the  Duddon  river,  a  path  crosses  on 
stepping-stones,  ascends  the  ravine  opposite,  and  traverses 
the  fells  to  Eskdale.  This  is  a  favourite  pedestrian  route 
from  Coniston,  and  passes  near  a  fine  cascade  called  Gill 
Spout,  which  descends  some  200  feet  in  three  separate  leaps. 
It  then  keeps  close  to  the  base  of  Harter  Fell  (2140  feet), 
the  highest  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  descends 
a  foot-road  into  Eskdale  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Hardknott. 
Some  who  have  walked  to  Seatliwaite  from  Broughton  may 
like  to  return  to  Coniston  over  Walna  Scar ;  a  longer  but 
still  finer  route  is  to  follow  the  stream  to  Seatliwaite  Tarn 
(see  above),  and  then  cross  to  Coniston  over  the  Old  Man 
range  (see  p.  87). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Seatliwaite  is  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  part  of  the  valley.  When  we  regain  the  main 
stream  farther  on,  we  look  back  down  the'  fine  ravine 
through  which  it  issues  to  Donnerdale,  as  the  champaign 
below  this  point  is  locally  named.  In  front  the  vale 
becomes  narrow  and  wild,  Harter  Fell  on  the  left  and 
Gray  Friar  on  the  right  shutting  it  in,  and  the  river  forms 
deep  transparent  pools,  often  scooped  in  the  solid  rock. 
Somewhere  here  must  have  been  Wordsworth’s  “  Fairy 
Chasm.”  The  stepping-stones  he  describes  so  graphically 
are  not  the  ones  mentioned  above,  but  either  a  set 
farther  on,  or  another  set  opposite  Seathwaite  Church.  Of 
Duddon  Castle,  mentioned  in  one  sonnet,  scarcely  a  ruin 
remains. 

Passing  Birlcs  Bridge  half-way,  we  come  in  4  miles 
from  Seathwaite  to  Cockley  Beck  farm,  the  “  cottage  ”  of 
Wordsworth’s  fifth  sonnet,  where  we  meet  the  road  over 
Wrynose  and  Hardknott.  Turning  to  the  right,  2  miles 
more  would  take  us  to  the  top  of  Wrynose  Pass  (1270 
feet),  somewhere  in  whose  solitudes  the  infant  Duddon  rises. 
To  the  top  of  the  pass  from  Broughton  is  counted  1 4  miles, 
and  9  more  down  through  Little  Langdale  to  Ambleside  ;  or 
Coniston  could  be  reached  via  Tilberthwaite  in  8  miles  of 
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road  from  Wrynose,  and  Dungeon  Glnyll  via  Blea  Tarn  in  6. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  the  left  at  Cock  ley  Beck 
and  ascend  Hardknott  Pass  (1290  feet),  less  than  2  miles 
will  take  us  to  the  top,  and  3  more  down  the  other  side 
to  the  village  of  Boot.  The  Wool  pack  Inn  above  the 
latter  is  therefore  the  nearest  refuge  for  the  traveller  who 
shall  have  followed  “  much-loved  Duddon  ”  upward  into 
these  lonely  but  delightful  wildernesses. 

Furness  Railway  ( continued ). — From  this  divagation, 
we  return  to  the  railway  at  Foxfield,  where  it  makes  a 
long  bend  south  to  enter  a  rusty  region  of  ironworks 
and  quarries.  We  are  now  in  Lancashire,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  promontory  of  Furness,  truly  Lancastrian 
in  its  industrial  activity.  The  train  hurries  us  on  to 
the  southern  point,  going  out  of  its  direct  way  for 
London  to  stop  at  Barrow,  where  the  service  is  increased 
by  expresses  running  in  connection  with  the  steamboats 
from  Belfast  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  others 
required  by  such  a  place  of  business. 

Barrow  in  Furness  (Hotels :  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(opposite  station),  Imperial  (C),  etc.)  has  in  our  times 
risen  rapidly  to  a  population  of  over  50,000,  through 
its  docks,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  ironworks,  which 
are  hardly  the  concern  of  a  Lakeland  tourist.  But 
such  a  traveller  is  likely  to  turn  aside  to  this  outlying 
corner,  for  the  sake  of  Furness  Abbey,  one  of  the  finest 
ruins  in  England,  which  some  call  the  finest.  This  great 
lion  of  Barrow  lies  an  hour’s  walk  north  of  the  town, 
from  which  it  may  be  reached  by  tram  or  by  rail  ;  and  it 
is  a  frequent  goal  of  excursions  from  other  parts  of  the 
Lake  Country.  There  is  a  first-class  hotel  at  the  Furness 
Abbey  Station  (on  the  line  to  London),  close  to  which  the 
ruins  stand. 

Furness  Abbey  was  first  a  Benedictine,  then  a  Cistercian, 
community  founded  by  King  Stephen  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  It  rose  to  great  wealth,  and  its  sumptuous 
buildings,  displaying  the  characteristics  of  several  periods  of 
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architecture,  almost  filled  up  the  secluded  hollow  chosen  as 
its  site.  The  ruins  are  in  such  good  preservation  as  amply  to 
attest  its  former  magnificence. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  287  feet ;  the  nave  is  70  feet 
broad  ;  the  walls  are  in  some  places  54  feet  high,  and  5  feet 
thick,  huilt  of  a  deep-red  sandstone  that  at  once  strikes  the 
eye.  The  walls  of  the  church,  and  those  of  the  chapter-house, 
the  refectorium,  and  the  school-house,  are  still  in  great  part 
remaining,  and  exhibit  fine  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  Chapter- house,  60  feet  by  45,  has  been  a  sumptuous  apart¬ 
ment  ;  the  roof,  of  fret-work,  was  supported  by  six  channelled 
pillars,  and  the  windows  are  yet  remarkable  for  their  rich 
border  tracery.  The  great  east  window,  the  four  seats  near  it, 
adorned  with  canopies  and  other  ornaments,  the  piscina,  and 
four  nameless  statues  found  in  the  ruins,  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  Unfortunately  no  mullions  remain  in  the  windows, 
and  of  the  large  arches  the  only  perfect  ones  are  the  eastern  arch 
under  the  central  tower,  and  one  at  the  north  end  of  the  transept. 
The  doorway  into  the  north  transept,  and  five  doorways  out  of 
the  cloister  court,  have  round  arches  indicating  an  earlier  date 
than  the  rest  of  the  structure  ;  whilst  that  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  termed  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe  a  school-house,  but  which  was 
perhaps  a  chapel,  is  characterised  by  arches  with  obtusely- 
angular  heads,  such  as  no  other  portion  of  the  Abbey  exhibits. 
The  plan  will  assist  the  stranger  in  his  ramble  over  the  ruins  ; 
and  the  following  description  is  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who  ought 
to  be  taken  as  a  connoisseur  in  ruins. 

“  The  northern  gate  of  the  abbey  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  arch, 
one  side  of  which  is  luxuriously  festooned  with  nightshade. 
A  thick  grove  of  plane-trees,  with  some  oak  and  beech,  over¬ 
shadows  it  on  the  right,  and  leads  the  eye  onward  to  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey,  seen  through  this  dark  arch  in  remote  perspec¬ 
tive,  over  rough  but  verdant  ground.  The  principal  features 
are  the  great  northern  window,  and  part  of  the  eastern  choir, 
with  glimpses  of  shattered  arches  and  stately  walls  beyond, 
caught  between  the  gaping  casements.  On  the  left,  the  bank 
of  the  glen  is  broken  into  knolls,  capped  with  oaks,  which 
in  some  places  spread  downwards  to  a  stream  that  winds 
round  the  ruin,  and  darken  it  with  their  rich  foliage.  Through 
this  gate  is  the  entrance  to  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
abbey,  an  area  said  to  contain  sixty-five  acres,  now  called  the 
deer  park.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  on  which  the  remains 
of  many  small  buildings,  and  the  faint  vestiges  of  others,  still 
appear.  We  made  our  way  among  the  pathless  fern  and  grass 
to  the  north  end  of  the  church,  now,  like  every  other  part  of 
the  abbey,  entirely  roofless,  but  showing  the  lofty  arch  of  the 
great  window,  where,  instead  of  the  painted  glass  that  once 
enriched  it,  are  now  tufted  plants  and  wTeaths  of  nightshade. 
Below  is  the  principal  door  of  the  church,  bending  into  a  deep 
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round  areli,  which,  retiring  circle  within  circle,  is  rich  and 
beautiful ;  the  remains  of  a  winding  staircase  are  visible  within 
the  wall  on  its  left  side.  Near  this  northern  end  of  the  edifice 
is  seen  one  side  of  the  eastern  choir,  with  its  two  slender 
Gothic  window  -  frames  ;  and  on  the  west,  a  remnant  of  the 
nave  of  the  abbey,  and  some  lofty  arches,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  belfry,  now  detached  from  the  main  building.  .  .  . 

“The  finest  view  of  the  ruin  is  on  the  east  side,  where, 
beyond  the  vast  shattered  frame  that  once  contained  a  richly 
painted  window,  is  seen  a  perspective  of  the  choir  and  of 
distant  arches,  remains  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey,  closed  by 
the  woods.  Southward  from  the  choir  extend  the  still  beautiful, 
though  broken,  pillars  and  arcades  of  some  chapels,  now  laid 
open  to  the  day  ;  the  chapter-house  and  cloisters,  and  beyond 
all,  and  detached  from  all,  is  the  school-house,  a  large  build¬ 
ing,  the  only  part  of  the  monastery  that  still  boasts  of  a 
roof. 

“Of  a  quadrangular  court  on  the  west  side  of  the  church, 
334  feet  long  and  102  feet  wide,  little  vestige  now  appears, 
except  the  foundation  of  a  range  of  cloisters  that  formed  its 
western  boundary,  and  under  the  shade  of  which  the  monks, 
on  days  of  high  solemnity,  passed  in  their  customary  procession 
round  the  court.  What  was  the  belfry  is  now  a  huge  mass  of 
detached  ruin,  picturesque  from  the  loftiness  of  its  shattered 
arches,  and  the  high  inequalities  of  the  ground  within  them, 
where  the  tower  that  once  crowned  this  building,  having 
fallen,  lies  in  vast  fragments,  now  covered  with  earth  and 
grass,  and  no  longer  distinguishable  but  by  the  hillock  they 
form. 

“The  school-house,  a  heavy  structure  attached  to  the 
boundary  wall  on  the  south,  is  nearly  entire,  and  the  walls, 
particularly  of  the  portal,  are  of  enormous  thickness  ;  but  here 
and  there  a  chasm  discloses  the  staircases  that  wind  within 
them  to  the  chambers  above.  The  school-room  below  shows 
only  a  stone  bench,  that  extends  round  the  walls,  and  a  low 
stone  pillar  on  the  eastern  corner,  on  which  the  teacher’s 
pulpit  was  formerly  fixed.  The  lofty  vaulted  roof  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  by  the  dusky  light  admitted  through  one  or 
two  narrow  windows,  placed  high  from  the  ground,  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  scholar’s  attention  to  his 
book.” 

From  a  height  above  the  dell,  “  the  Yalley  of  Night¬ 
shade,”  in  which  the  Abbey  stands,  there  is  a  fine  view, 
as  also  from  Hawcoat,  a  mile  to  the  west.  Two  miles  to 
the  east  are  the  ruins  of  Gleaston  Castle.  Three  towers, 
with  connecting  walls  enclosing  a  considerable  area,  still 
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remain.  This  fortress  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  beheaded  by 
Queen  Mary. 

On  a  small  island,  in  the  channel  between  the  main 
shore  and  the  Isle  of  Walney,  that  forms  a  long  break¬ 
water  between  Barrow  and  the  open  sea,  rises  another 
ruined  castle,  called  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  or  more  com¬ 
monly  Peel  Castle.  It  was  erected  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  by  an  abbot  of  Furness ;  and,  as  is  common 
in  districts  containing  monastic  remains,  legend  tells  of  a 
subterranean  passage  between  the  Abbey  and  the  Castle 
in  one  direction,  and  between  the  Abbey  and  Conisliead 
Priory  in  another.  This  island  {Ship  Inn)  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  fishing  parties. 

Furness  Railway  ( continued ). — We  once  more  resume 
our  journey  towards  London,  the  railway  now  turning 
northwards,  almost  doubling  back  on  its  former  course, 
connected  with  it  by  a  shorter  loop  above  Barrow.  The 
last  we  see  of  Barrow  is  a  prosaic  prospect  of  chimneys 
and  works,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  glimpse  of  Fur¬ 
ness  Abbey  that  flashes  on  us  to  the  left  just  after 
emerging  from  a  short  tunnel.  Passing  through  Dalton , 
another  centre  of  industry,  we  soon  reach  Ulverston , 
the  junction  for  the  line  to  Lakeside,  at  the  bottom  of 
Windermere. 

Ulverston  (Hotels :  County,  Sun  (C),  Tower  View 
Temperance,  etc.)  is  a  busy  town  of  about  10,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  which  hardly  claims  to  be  a  tourist  resort,  yet  is 
not  unworthy  of  a  visit.  On  a  height  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  a  fine  view  is  commanded  by  the  top  of  the  Barrow 
Monument,  a  lighthouse- like  erection  as  becomes  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  station  lies  Swarthmoor 
Hall,  the  fine  old  house  of  Judge  Fell  whose  hospitality 
was  often  given  to  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  who  stayed 
there  for  two  years  on  two  occasions,  and  near  it  is  the  first 
regular  Meeting-House  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Two 
miles  south-west  on  the  shore  are  the  sjjacious  grounds 
of  Conisliead  Priory,  a  lordly  mansion  turned  into  a 
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Hydropathic  Establishment,  much  in  favour  with  visitors 
to  this  region.  Beyond  is  Bardsea,  which  would  like  to 
be  a  watering-place  in  a  small  way,  though  the  sea  here¬ 
abouts  is  chiefly  sand  for  a  great  part  of  the  day.  A 
small  branch  line  goes  to  Conishead  ;  but  this  runs  only 
one  train  a  day  each  way,  and  the  Hydropathic  omnibuses 
are  the  common  communication  with  Ulverston  Station. 

The  branch  to  Lakeside,  at  the  foot  of  Windermere, 
goes  off  at  Plumpton  Junction  by  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Leven.  At  Greenodd  (3^  miles),  the  first  station,  we 
may  take  coach,  or  make  a  pleasant  walk  of  half  a  dozen 
miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Crake  to  Lakebank  (see  p.  80), 
on  Coniston  Water.  The  railway  continues  by  the  side 
of  the  Leven  to  Haverthwaite  Station,  above  which 
there  is  a  cataract  worth  seeing  after  rain.  It  then  passes 
Newby  Bridge,  to  end  in  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Ulver¬ 
ston  at  Lakeside  (see  p.  39). 

Beyond  Plumpton  Junction,  the  main  railway  crosses 
the  estuary  of  the  waters  of  Windermere  and  Coniston, 
and  we  have  a  view  of  the  wide  sands  of  Morecambe  Bay 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  farewell  look  at  the 
mountains.  Here  the  task  of  a  Lake  guide  might  end ; 
but  we  will  make  one  more  halt  at  the  prettiest  and  most 
prosperous  place  on  this  shore,  which  is  so  near  the  Lakes 
that  it  must  be  counted  among  their  resorts.  This  is 
Grange  over  Sands,  with  its  dependencies  Kent's  Bank 
and  Arnside  on  either  hand.  The  express  trains  stop 
here  or  slip  a  carriage. 

GRANGE  OVER  SANDS 

Hotels :  Grange  (first-class),  Crown,  Commercial,  Kent’s  Bank,  etc.  The 
Hazelwood  and  the  Grange  Hydropathics,  the  latter  recently  renovated, 
with  brine  baths.  Lodgings  abundant.  Population  about  2000. 

A  scattering  of  mansions,  cottages,  and  odds  and  ends 
of  streets,  nestling  beneath  a  limestone  cliff,  or  half-hidden 
away  among  wooded  slopes,  this  tiny  Torquay  of  Lanca- 
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shire  has  as  yet  escaped  all  the  notice  it  fairly  deserves. 
Looking  southwards  over  the  wide  sands  of  Morecambe 
Bay,  from  the  promontory  between  the  Kent  and  Leven 
estuaries,  sheltered  by  hills,  upon  a  soil  of  limestone  and 
gravel,  it  has  a  climate  worthy  of  its  natural  charms  ;  in 
winter  “a  top-coat  warmer  than  Windermere,”  to  quote 
a  local  policeman,  who  ought  to  know.  Asthma  and 
bronchitis  are  said  to  be  much  benefited  even  by  a  short 
stay ;  and  the  place  is  fast  rising  into  note  as  a  wintering 
station  as  well  as  a  summer  resort. 

The  amenities  of  the  sea  front  may  be  considered  as 
suffering  from  the  railway  embankment,  but  some  atone¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  turning  an  old  marshy  waste 
beside  the  station  into  an  ornamental  lake  and  pleasure 
ground.  At  three  or  four  points,  however,  ways  of  access 
are  provided  to  the  beach,  which  were  often  as  well 
admired  from  a  distance.  Except  at  high  tide,  we  find 
here  an  expanse  of  mud  and  wet  sand,  where  bathers  and 
boaters  are  fain  indeed  to  snatch  a  fleeting  joy.  Yet 
these  leagues  of  amphibious  flat,  that  lend  themselves 
little  to  pastime,  contribute  their  health-giving  ozone  and 
briny  odours  to  the  merits  of  the  locality.  One  pretty 
spot,  admired  from  the  railway  after  leaving  the  station, 
is  the  projecting  Holme  Island,  occupied  by  a  private 
house  and  grounds,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  causeway.  Towards  the  other  end  of  the  shore,  shut 
in  by  the  rocks  of  Blawith  Point,  is  a  jetty,  only  at 
certain  hours  accessible  to  the  steam -boats  that  come 
across  from  Morecambe,  then,  availing  themselves  of  the 
tide,  may  offer  a  very  short  trip  on  the  bay,  giving  a 
good  view  of  the  wooded  shore.  Here  it  is  that  lie  the 
main  attractions  of  Grange,  in  its  beautiful  walks,  their 
only  unpleasant  feature  being  what  seems  an  undue 
number  of  notice-boards  warning  off  trespassers. 

The  walk  is  to  Hampsfell  Hill,  an  easy  hour’s  climb 
of  about  800  feet,  for  which  one  of  two  roads  may  be 
taken,  either  a  steep  path  through  the  woods  leading 
from  the  left  of  the  road  running  inland  at  the  railway 
station,  or  a  more  gradual  ascent  round  to  the  right  by 
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the  Church.  At  the  top  will  be  found  a  square  tower, 
with  a  flat  roof,  commanding  a  circle  of  prospect  that 
takes  m  Ingleborough,  Carnforth,  Lancaster,  Morecambe 
Bay,  the  smoke  of  Barrow,  and  the  chief  peaks  of  the 
Lake  Country.  Even  without  such  a  view  to  crown  it 
this  ramble  would  be  most  charming,  especially  in  autumn, 
when  the  woods  must  look  their  best. 

Other  pleasant  excursions  are  : — 

To  Humphrey  Head,  about  4  miles  westward,  where 
there  is  a  Holy  Well,  praised  by  Southey,  and  of  old 
local  repute  for  cures  ;  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  Kissingen 
water,  and  may  prove  as  salutary  if  a  London  doctor  can 
be  got  to  write  a  book  about  it. 

To  Cartmel  ( Cavendish  Arms),  an  easy  hour  inland  ; 
an  old  decayed  town  with  a  large  church  containing 
many  curious  features  of  architecture  and  carving,  and 
several  good  monuments,  the  latest  a  marble  one  to 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  assassinated  at  Dublin, 
1882.  Among  curious  relics  in  the  Vestry  are  some 
ancient  books,  an  unusually  complete  series  of  church 
relics  and  registers,  and  an  umbrella  200  years  old. 
From  the  belfry  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  Cartmel 
Valley. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  great  man  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  near  the  shore  below  Cartmel  (Carle  and  Cartmel 
Station),  5  miles  from  Grange  by  road  through  Allithwaite 
and  Carle,  will  be  found  Holker  Hall,  one  of  his  seats, 
through  the  fine  park  of  which  visitors  are  allowed  to 
pass,  and  to  visit  part  of  the  house  and  gardens  in  the 
Duke’s  absence.  A  good  round  for  a  drive  is  by  Hollcer, 
and  past  the  old  mansion  of  Carle  Hall,  now  a  farm,  to 
Cartmel. 

These  excursions  are  a  little  shorter  from  Kent’s 
Bank,  which  soon  may  be  counted  the  west  end  of 
Grange.  Hence  the  old  low-water  road  over  the  sands 
runs  across  Morecambe  Bay,  which  has  so  often  swallowed 
up  its  rash  visitors  that  it  should  not  be  explored  without 
local  advice. 
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In  the  other  direction,  across  the  estuary  of  the  Kent, 
is  Arnside  (Albion  Hotel),  with  a  station  of  its  own. 
Between  the  growing  village  and  the  sea  rises  Arnside 
Knott,  commanding  an  extensive  view  ;  and  near  it  are 
the  remains  of  Arnside  Tower,  one  of  several  old  watch- 
towers  in  this  neighbourhood,  once  infested  by  trouble¬ 
some  tourists  from  the  Scottish  border.  Six  miles  up  the 
river  lies  Levens  Hall,  the  southern  limit  of  our  excursions 
from  Kendal  (see  p.  19),  and  about  half-way  come  the 
fine  grounds  of  Dallam  Tower,  a  mansion  containing  some 
good  portraits  and  other  pictures.  A  loop-line,  with 
stations  at  Sandside  and  Heversham,  here  connecting 
Arnside  and  Oxenholme  Junction,  would  be  a  help  in 
visiting  the  course  of  the  Kent,  where  there  are  other 
agreeable  wanderings  to  be  made. 

If  these  rambles  do  not  content  them,  sojourners  at 
Grange  and  Arnside  can,  by  the  railway,  join  in  the 
Circular  Lake  Tours  for  Goniston,  Ambleside,  Windermere, 
Kendal,  Furness  Abbey,  etc.  As  becomes  a  growing 
holiday  resort,  Grange  has  not  failed  to  equip  itself  with 
a  golf  ground.  For  further  particulars  we  may  refer  to 
Mr.  Hankinson’s  good  local  guide  (6d.) 

Silverdale  ( Silverdale  Hotel )  comes  2.(  miles  beyond 
Arnside,  the  village  more  than  a  mile  from  the  station 
towards  the  shore,  where  there  are  some  caves  in  the 
cliff.  The  handsome  new  Church  has  a  conspicuous 
tower,  a  fine  peal  of  bells,  and  a  wealth  of  modern 
coloured  glass,  the  gift  of  a  recent  benefactor.  From 
Arnside  one  might  go  one  way  along  the  shore,  and 
for  the  other  take  a  path  by  Arnside  Tower. 

There  are  still  wide  views  over  Morecambe  Bay,  at 
the  southern  point  of  which  is  Morecambe,  the  Margate 
of  Lancaster,  the  opposite  horn  tipped  by  the  Isle  of 
Walney. 

After  Silverdale,  the  railway  sweeps  round  the  edge 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  in  a  few  miles  reaching  Carnforth 
Junction  ( Station  Hotel,  C),  that,  for  Midland  and 
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London  and  Nortli -Western  passengers  from  the  South, 
is  the  gate  of  the  Lake  Country,  round  and  through 
which  we  have  conducted  our  readers  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  here  bring  them  back  to  the  original  starting 
point. 


MOTORING  IN  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT 


Many  of  the  coach  roads  that  take  one  into  very  fine 
and  mountainous  scenery  are  available  for  cars  of  com¬ 
paratively  low  horse-power  provided  they  are  fitted  with 
a  sufficiently  low  gear  for  hill-climbing.  The  hills  even 
on  some  of  the  best  roads  often  rise  to  1  in  12,  and  are 
sometimes  steeper.  With  a  powerful  car  these  ascents 
present  no  difficulties  at  all,  but  with  a  single  cylinder  car 
of  about  8  horse-power  they  are  often  very  tiresome,  and 
may  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  pushing  behind 
the  car. 

The  roads  mentioned  below  are  all  fairly  free  from 
steep  hills,  and  are  therefore  available  for  low  horse¬ 
power  cars. 

From  the  coast  to  Keswick  via  Cockermouth  and  Bassen- 
th waite  Water. 

From  Keswick  to  Penrith  (several  fairly  steep  hills). 

From  Penrith  to  Pooley  Bridge  and  Patterdale. 

From  Keswick  to  Borrowdale  along  the  east  side  of  Derwent- 
water  to  Lodore,  Grange,  and  Seatoller. 

From  Keswick  via  St.  John’s  Vale  and  Thirlmere  to  Wythe- 
burn  (for  Helvellyn)  and  over  Dunmail  Raise  to  Grasmere, 
Rydal,  and  Ambleside. 

From  Ambleside  to  Dungeon  Ghyll  at  the  head  of  Great 
Laugdale  via  Skelwitli  and  Elterwater. 

From  Ambleside  to  Hawksliead  and  Coniston  (one  steep  hill). 

From  Ambleside  to  Windermere  and  Kendal. 

From  Ambleside  to  Bowness  and  Ulverston. 

Wastwater,  Crummock  Water,  and  Buttermere  may  be 
approached  from  the  coast,  but  as  Honister  Pass  may  be 
considered  insurmountable  to  motor  cars,  and  as  there  is  no 
road  across  the  Sty  Head  Pass,  no  communication  with  other 
parts  of  lakeland  can  be  had  from  this  side  of  the  central 
mass  of  mountains. 
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Adelaide  Hill,  25 
Aira  Force,  57 
Allan  Bank,  114 
Ambleside,  66 

Angle  Tarn  (Patterdale),  64 ;  (Bow- 
fell),  102 

Angler’s  Inn,  194 
Angling  Crag,  194 
Antiquities,  2 

Applethwaite,  Keswick,  134 
Armboth,  153 
Arnside,  216 

Arthur’s  Round  Table,  44 
Ashness  Bridge,  166 

Bampton,  51 
Bardsea,  213 
Barff,  155 

Barrow  Cascade,  157 
Barrow  in  Furness,  209 
Bassenthwaite  Water,  155 
Beckforth,  202 
Belle  Grange,  34 
Belle  Isle,  31 
Benson  Knott,  19 
Birk  Fell,  55 

“Bishop  of  Barff,”  the,  155 
Biskey  Howe,  31 
Black  Combe,  205 
Black  Sail  Pass,  177 
Blake  Fell,  189 

Bleaberry  Fell,  147  ;  Tarn,  183 
Blea  Tarn,  63,  93 
Blelham  Tarn,  69 
Blencatlira  (Saddleback),  137 
Boardale  Hause,  58 
Boot,  202 
Borrowdale,  159 
Bowder  Stone,  161 
Bowfell,  100 

Bowness  (Windermere),  29 ;  (Enner- 
dale),  194 

Bowscale  Tarn,  137 
Braithwaite,  140 
Brant  Fell,  31 


Brantwood,  81 
Brathay  River,  68,  92 
“  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  Scene  of,  150 
“  Brothers,”  The,  Scene  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  Poem,  194 
Brothers  Water,  64 
Brougham  Castle,  45 
Broughton,  205 
Brown  Ghyll,  99 
Brundholm  Woods,  138 
Bull  Crag,  101,  153 
Burneside,  20 
Burnmoor  Tarn,  202 
Butterlip  Howe,  108 
Buttermere,  179 ;  Hause,  182 

Calder  Abbey  and  Bridge,  19S 

Caledonian  Forest,  49 

Calgarth,  40 

Cam  Spout,  203 

Carnforth  Junction,  16,  217 

Carrs,  the,  90 

Cartmel,  216  ;  Fell,  38 

Castle  Crag,  157 

Castle  Head,  132 

Castle-Kowe  Hill,  17 

Castle-rigg,  124 

Catbells,  144 

Causey  Pike,  143 

Chapel  Stile,  94 

Char  Fish,  23 

Cliesnut  Hill,  138 

Claife  Heights,  33 

Clappersgate,  76 

Cleator  Ironworks,  193 

Climate,  7,  11 

Cockermouth,  191 

Cocker  Valley,  189 

Cockley  Beck,  208 

Codale  Tarn,  112 

Coledale,  141 ;  Pass,  142 

Colwith  Force,  93 

Combe  Ghyll,  16S 

Concangium,  Roman  Station,  IS 

Conishead  Priory,  213 
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Coniston,  77,  79 ;  Lake,  80 ;  ascent 
of  “Old  Man,”  87 
Crag  Fell,  194 
Crake  River,  214 
Crinkle  Crags,  100  ;  Ghyll,  99 
Crosth waite  Cliurcli,  128 
Crummock  Water,  179 
Cunsay  Stream,  35 

Dacre  Castle,  44 
Dalegarth  Force,  202 
Dale  Head,  145 
Dalehead  Tarn,  145,  164 
Dalemain,  43 
Dalepark,  86 
Dallam  Tower,  217 
Dalton,  213 

Deepdale,  64  ;  Hause,  120 
Derwent,  131 

Derwentwater,  130  ;  circuit  of,  156 

“  Diana’s  Looking-glass,”  76 

Dockray,  57 

Dock  Tarn,  167 

Dollywagon  Pike,  119 

Dove  Cottage,  107 

Dove  Crag,  75 

Dovedale,  64 

Dow  Crag,  89 

Drigg,  201 

Druid  Circle  (Keswick),  138 
Duddon  Valley,  206 
Dungeon  Ghyll  Force,  95 
Dunmail  Raise,  123 
Dunmallet,  55 

Eagle  Crag,  101,  167 
Eamont  River,  44,  48 
Easedale,  114;  Tarn,  112 
Eden  Hall,  47  ;  River,  48 
Eel  Crags  (Grasmere),  143  ;  (Borrow- 
dale),  145 
Egremont,  197 
Ehen  River,  193,  197 
Elleray,  25 
Elterwater,  95 

Ennerdale,  178,  194  ;  Bridge,  194 
Eskdale,  201 

Esk  Falls,  203 ;  Hause,  102,  172, 
204 

Esthwaite  Water,  34 

Fairfield,  73 
“  Fairy  Cave,”  the,  161 
“  Fairy  Chasm,”  the,  208 
Falcon  Crag,  133 
Far  Easedale,  115 
Far  Sawrey,  33 
Ferry  Hotel,  33 
Finsthwaite  Tower,  39 
Fisher  Crag,  151 
Fishing  in  the  Lakes,  31 


Fitt’s  Wood,  191 
Fleetwith  Mountain,  183 
Fleswick  Bay,  196 
Flintoff’s  Model  of  the  Lake  District, 
127 

Floating  Island,  Derwentwater,  132 

Floutern  Tarn,  184 

Force  Crag,  141 ;  Beck,  144 

Force  Mills  Fall,  86 

Fox,  George,  residence,  213 

Fox  Ghyll  and  Fox  Howe,  77 

Foxfield  Junction,  205 

Friars  Crag,  130 

Froswick,  27 

Furness  Abbey,  209 

Galeforth  Spodt,  20 
Garburn  Pass,  21 
Gatescarth  Pass,  21 
Giant’s  Grave  and  Thumb,  32 
Gillerthwaite  Farmhouse,  195 
Gill  Spout,  208 
Glaramara,  168 
Gleaston  Castle,  212 
Glencoin,  55,  57 
Glenderamakin  Stream,  137 
Glenderattera  Beck,  138 
Glossary  of  Place-names,  11 
Goat's  Water,  89 
Gosforth,  199 
Gowbarrow  Park,  55 
Grain  Ghyll,  169 
Grange  (Borrowdale),  157 
Grange  over  Sands,  214 
Grasmere,  103  ;  Sports,  114 
Grasmoor,  142 
Great  Dodd,  150 
Great  End,  173 
Great  Gable,  175 
Great  Howe,  150 
Great  Langdale,  94 
Great  Rigg,  74 
Green  Bank,  41,  216 
Greenliead  Ghyll,  122 
Greenodd,  214 
Greenup  Ghyll,  118 
Greta,  the,  127 ;  Hall,  127 
Greystoke  Castle,  49 
Grisedale  (Coniston),  36,  85  ;  (Patter- 
dale),  60 ;  Pass,  64,  118 ;  Tarn, 
119 ;  Pike,  142 
Gummer’s  Howe,  40 

IIallin  Fell,  59 
Hampsfell  Hill,  215 
Hardknott  Pass,  209 
Harrison  Stickle,  96 
Hart  Crag,  75 

Harter  Fell  (Mardale),  21,  52  ;  (Dud 
don  Valley),  208 
Hartsop,  52 
Haverth  waite,  214 
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Hawcoat,  212 
Hawes  Water,  49 
Hawkshead,  35 
Hawl  Gill,  200 
Hayeswater,  52 
Hell  Ghyll,  99 
Helm  Crag,  113 

Helvellyn,  59  ;  ascent  from  Grise- 
dale  Tarn,  120 ;  from  Thirlmere. 
151 

Hen  Holm,  31 

Herdhouse,  194 

Heron  Pike,  74 

High  Close,  110 

High  Crag,  183 

“  High  Man  ’’  (Skiddaw),  136 

High  Raise,  98 

High  Seat,  147 

High  Stile,  183 

Highstreet,  27  ;  ascent  of,  61 

High  White  Stones,  98 

Hindscarth,  146 

Holker  Hall,  216 

Holme  Island,  215 

Holmrook,  205 

Honister  Pass  and  Crag,  163,  183 
“  Horse  ”  Ghyll,  163 
Hotels,  10 
Howtown,  55 
Humphrey  Head,  216 

III  Bell,  27 

Ill  Crags  (see  Eel  Crags) 

Irton  Road  Station,  202 
Irt  River,  201 

Jaws  of  Borrowdale,  160 
Jenkin  Crag,  71 

Kendal,  16 

Kentmere,  21 

Kent  River,  19,  21,  217 

Kent’s  Bank,  216 

Keppel  Cove  Tarn,  60 

Keskadale,  182 

Keswick,  125 

Keswick  Lake,  130,  156 

Kidsty  Pike,  21,  52 

King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  44 

Kirkfell,  177 

Kirkstone  Pass,  65,  71 

Knoll,  The,  77 

Ladder  Brow,  157 
Lady's  Rake,  132 

Lake  District,  models  of  the,  127,  129 

Lake  Side,  39,  214 

Lakes,  measurements  of,  15 

Lamplugh,  189 

Lancrigg,  114 

Langdale,  91 ;  Pikes,  96 


“Lang  Strath,”  167 
Lanthwaite  Hill,  1S7 
Latrigg,  135 

Legberth waite,  Vale  of,  150 

Leven  River,  39 

Levens  Hail,  19 

Ling  Crag,  189 

Lingmell  Ghyll,  174 

Literary  associations,  3 

Little  Langdale,  93 

Liza  Stream,  195 

Lobstone  Band,  145 

Lodore,  157,  166 

Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  48 

Longsleddale,  20 

Lord's  Island,  131 

Lord’s  Seat,  155 

Lorton  Vale,  187 

Loughrigg  Fell,  76 ;  Tam,  76 ; 

Terrace,  76,  110 
Lower  Sweden  Bridge,  73 
Lowes  Water,  188 
Low  Fell,  1S9 

“  Low  Man  ’’  (Skiddaw),  136 
Lowther  Castle,  45 
Low  Water,  S8 
Low  Wood,  40 
Lyulph’s  Tower,  57 

Maiden  Moor,  145 
Manchester  Water  Works,  151 
Mardale  Green,  21,  52 
Marron  Junction,  192 
Martindale,  58 

Mary,  the  Beauty  of  Buttermere, 
180 

Matterdale  Common,  54,  150 
Mayborough,  44 
Measand  Beck,  51 
Melbreak,  186 
Mickleden,  100 
Mickledore,  173 

Millbeck  (Keswick),  134  ;  Streams, 
32,  96 

Miller  Brow,  25 
Millom,  205 
Mirehouse,  156 

Models  of  the  Lake  District,  127,  129 
Moor  Row  Junction,  193 
Mortal  Man  Inn,  26 
Mosedale  (Wastwater),  177,  200 
(Lowes  Water),  185 
Mountains,  Heights  of,  13 
M  uncaster,  201 

Nab  Ferry,  33 

Nab  Scar,  121 

Naddle  Forest,  51 

Nag's  Head  Inn,  151 

Nan  Bield,  Pass  of,  22,  52 

Nathdale,  149 

Needle  of  Great  Gable,  170 
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Newby  Bridge,  39 
New  Dungeon  Ghyll  Hotel,  94 
New  Houses,  93 
Newlands  Valley,  139 
Nickol  End  Landing,  139 

Old  Donoeon  Ghyll  Hotel,  94 
“  Old  Man,”  Coniston,  87 
Orrest  Head,  25 
Overbeck  Glen,  176 
Oxendale,  99 
Oxen  Fell,  78 
Oxenholme  Junction,  16 
Oxen  Park,  86 

Papcastle,  192 

Passes,  Heights  of,  14 

Patterdale,  53,  56 

Pavey  Ark,  97 

Peel  Castle,  213 

Pelter  Bridge,  77 

Pencil-making  (Keswick),  128 

Penrith,  41 

Pier's  Ghyll,  170 

Pike  o’  Blisco,  99 

Pike  o’  Stickle,  96 

Pillar,  the,  Mountain  and  Rock,  176 

Place  Fell,  58 

Place-Names,  12 

Plumpton  Junction,  214 

Pooley  Bridge,  44 

Portinscale,  139 

Railways,  9 
Rampsholm,  23,  131 
Rannerdale  Knott,  186 
Raven  Crag,  151 
Ravenglass,  201 
Rayrigg,  25 
Red  Bank,  76,  110 
Red  Nab  Landing,  25 
Red  Pike  (Wastdale),  175  ;  (Butter- 
mere),  183 
Red  Screes,  72 
Red  Tarn,  60 
Revelin,  194 

Riggendale,  Straits  of,  21 
Robinson,  146,  182 
“  Rock  of  Names,”  151 
Roman  Fell  Road,  61 
Rossett  Ghyll,  101 
Rosthwaite,  162 
Rothay  River,  68,  105 
Round  Table,  the,  44 
Rushhearing  at  Ambleside,  67 
Ruskin,  John,  81 
Rydal,  108 
Saddleback, 137 
Sadgiil  Bridge  Cascade,  20 
Sail  Crags,  143 
St.  Bees,  195 
St.  Herbert’s  Isle,  131 


St.  John,  Vale  of,  149 

St.  Sunday  Crag,  63 

Sandwick,  59 

Sandwith,  196 

Satterthwaite,  85 

Sawrey,  Far  and  Near,  34 

Scafell,  171;  ascents  of,  174,  203 

Scafell  Pike,  171 

Scale  Force,  180 

Scalehill,  187 

Scales  Tarn,  137 

Scar  Crags,  143 

Scarf  Gap,  178 

School  of  Industrial  Arts  (Keswick), 
128 

Screes,  199 
Seascale,  197 
Season,  8 
Seatallan,  175 

Seath waite  (Borrowdale),  169 ;  Beck, 
164 

Seathwaite  (Duddon  Valley),  207 ; 

Tarn,  90,  207 
Seatoller,  163 
Seat  Sandal,  119 
Sellafield  Station,  197 
Serjeant  Man,  98 
Sliap,  49  ;  Wells,  50 
Shepherd’s  Crag,  166 
Shoultliwaite  Ghyll,  154 
Silecroft,  206 
Silverdale,  217 

Silver  Hill  (Patterdale),  57 ;  (Der- 
wentwater),  130 
Silver  Howe,  114 
Sizergh  Hall,  19 
Skelwith  Bridge,  92 
Skiddaw,  136 
Small  Water,  52 
Smeathwaite  Bridge,  150 
Society  of  Friends,  first  meeting¬ 
house,  213 

Sour  Milk  Force  (Grasmere),  112; 
(Buttermere),  181 

Southey,  residence  of,  127  ;  burial- 
place,  129 
Sprint  River,  20 
Stake  Pass,  100 
Stanley  Ghyll,  202 
Staveley  Station,  21 
Steeple,  175 
Stickle  Tarn,  96 
Sticks  Pass,  63 
Stock  Ghyll  Force,  69 
Stoneth  waite,  167 
Storr’s  Hall,  39 
Strands,  199 
Strawberry  Bank,  37 
Striding  Edge,  60 
Sty  barrow  Crag,  57 
Styhead  Pass,  168 
Swartlimoor,  213 
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Sweden  Bridge,  72 
Swindale,  50 

Swinside  (Keswick),  139 ;  (Brough¬ 
ton),  206 
Swirrel  Edge,  60 

Tarn  Howes,  7S,  82 
Tent  Lodge,  85 
Terrace  Koad  (Keswick),  133 
Thirlmere,  151 
Thirlspot,  150 

Thorntliwaite,  155  ;  Crag,  28,  63 
Three  Tarns,  the,  99 
Threlkeld,  149  ;  Station,  65 
Thresth waite  Glen,  62 
Tilberthwaite  Ghyll,  82 
Tongue  Ghyll,  119 
Torver,  80 

Troutbeck,  26  ;  Tongue,  27 
Troutbeck  Station,  05 

Ullock  Station,  188 
Ullswater,  53 
Ulpha,  207 
Ulverston,  16,  213 
Underbarrow  Scar,  19 
Upper  Eskdale,  203 

Vale  of  Lorton,  187 ;  Newlands, 
136  ;  St.  John,  149 

Wallow  Crag  (Hawes  Water),  51 ; 
(Keswick),  132 


Walna  Scar,  86 
Walney,  Isle  of,  213 
Wausfell  Pike,  69 
Wanthwaite  Bridge,  149 
Wastdale  Head,  5,  170,  200 
Wastwater,  170,  200 
Watendlath,  154,  165 
Waterhead  (Ambleside),  40  ;  (Conis- 
ton),  80 

Watson,  Bishop,  monument,  30 
Wetherlam,  90 
Whinlatter  Pass,  140 
Whitehaven,  192 
Whiteless  Pike,  182 
Whiteside,  142 
W  indermere,  22  ;  y illage,  24 
Windy  Gap,  176 
Winster,  37 
“  Wishing  Gate,’’  109 
Wordsworth's  birthplace,  191 ; 
memorial  in  Ambleside  Church, 
67 ;  cottage,  103  ;  grave,  106 
Wordsworth’s  Tew,  141,  187 
Workington,  192 
Wray  Castle,  40 
Wrynose  Pass,  208 
Wytheburn,  151 

Yewbarrow,  175 
Yew  Crag,  163 
Yewdale,  78 

Yews  of  Borrowdale,  169 


THE  END 


Printed  by  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Limited,  Edinburgh 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Hotels  arranged  Alphabetically  according  to  Locality. 


Approved  by  the  Medical  Profession  for  over 
70  Years  as  the  Best  Remedy  for 

ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, 

HEADACHE, 

GOUT,  AND 

INDIGESTION. 


SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
APERIENT 
FOR  REGULAR  USE. 
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ABERDEEN - ABERFELDY - ABERFOYLE - AMULREE. 


ABERDEEN. 

THE  ASTON  HOTEL, 

BON-ACCORD  STREET  (Two  Doors  off  Union  Street). 

Centra!.  Good  Bedrooms.  Commercial,  Writing,  and 
Smoke  Rooms. 

Commercial  Tariff.  Bed  and  Attendance  from  2s.  6d. 

Boots  meets  Trains. 

Mrs.  DUFFUS,  Proprietrix. 


ABERFELDY,  PERTHSHIRE. 

WEEM  HOTEL,  TAY  BRIDGE. 

'PHIS  well-known  family  Hotel  is  situated  one  mile  from  Aberfeldy.  The  Hotel  is  commodious,  has  been 
refurnished,  and  comfortably  fitted  up,  so  that  families  in  quest  of  quiet  and  comfort  may  depend 
on  procuring  every  possible  attention.  The  Hotel  situation  is  acknowledged  on  the  highest  authorities 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Scotland,  being  thoroughly  protected  from  all  directions,  and  having  a  due  south 
exposure.  Families  boarded  by  the  week  or  month.  Complete  posting  establishment.  Emlless  drives ; 
magnificent  scenery.  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  A  ’Bus  will  meet  parties  at  Aberfeldy 
Railway  Station  (one  mile  distant)  on  their  giving  timely  notice.  Charges  strictly  moderate.  Letters 
and  Telegrams  punctually  attended  to.  ROBERT  MENZIES,  Proprietor. 

An  excellent.  Golf  Course  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Hotel.  Also 
Tennis.  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  on  the  Tay  free  to  Visitors. 
Accommodation  for  Motors.  Holds  Official  Appointment  of  the  Scottish  Automobile  Club. 


ABERFOYLE. 

BAILIE  NICOL  JARVIE  HOTEL 

FIRST-CLASS  accommodation  for  Visitors.  Coaches  to  and  from  the 
Trossachs  daily  in  connection  with  Steamer  on  Loch  Katrine.  Boats 
on  Loch  Ard  and  Loch  Chon  for  Fishing  and  Pleasure.  Billiards.  Golf. 
Croquet.  Posting.  Garage.  Petrol. 

Aberfoyle  Railway  Station.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  two  minutes' 
Walk  from  Hotel. 

Telegrams — “  pi. air,  hotel,  abebfoytle.”  A.  BLAIR,  Proprietor. 

AMULREE  (near  Dunkeld),  PERTHSHIRE. 

AMULREE  HOTEL. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

900  feet  above  sea  level.  Situated  near  Sma’  Glen,  one  of  the  most 
Beautiful  situations  in  Scotland.  Trout  Fishing  on  Loch  Freuchie  and 
River  Braan  free  to  Hotel  Guests. 

BOATS.  POSTINC  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES.  TERMS  MODERATE. 
ACCOMMODATION  FOR  MOTORS.  PETROL. 

ROBERT  DONALDSON,  Proprietor. 


ARISAIG - AYR - BALLATER. 


ARISAIG. 

ARISAIG  HOTEL. 

THIS  Hotel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  now  contains  magnificent  Dining  and 
Drawing  Rooms,  and  a  Spacious  Entrance  Hall.  The  Bedrooms  are  airy  and 
well  lighted.  The  Lavatories  and  Sanitary  arrangements  have  been  carried  out  on 
the  most  improved  principles.  The  entire  Hotel  has  been  luxuriously  refurnished. 

Arisaig  is  reached  by  the  West  Highland  Railway  ;  it  is  on  the  Northern  shore  of 
Loch  na  Ceiltein  on  the  Western  seaboard.  It  is  beautifully  wooded,  with  good  roads 
in  all  directions  for  walking  or  driving. 

Day  Traill  and  Steamboat  Excursions.  9-hole  Golf  Course  about  J  m.  from  Hotel. 
Boating.  Pleasure  Drives  to  Prince  Charles’  Cave,  Lochmorar,  Loch-nan-Uamh,  &c. 
Boots  meets  all  Trains.  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  close  to  the  Hotel. 

MALCOLM  MACLURE,  Lessee. 

AYR. 

STATION  HOTEL,  AYR. 


Adjoins  the  Station  and  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  sea.  Con¬ 
venient  for  Burns's  Cottage  (birthplace),  and  lovely  Ayrshire  district. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  LIFT.  LOUNGE.  GOOD  COOKING. 

For  Descriptive  Tariff,  apply  Resident  Manager,  or  to 

J.  H.  THOMAS,  Manager, 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway  Company's  Hotels. 

Also  Station  Hotels,  Turnberry  ;  and  Dumfries;  and  St.  Enoch  Hotel,  Glasgow. 


BALLATER  (near  BALMORAL). 

LOIRSTON  HOTEL. 

First-class  residential,  under  the  personal  management 
of  Mrs.  G.  T.  Lamond. 

New  Recreation  Pavilion  and  Large  Garden  opposite. 

Special  Boarding  Terms.  Posting  in  all  its  branches. 

Golfing,  Tennis,  and  Bowling. 

Oarage  Pit,  and  Petrol  near.  Telegrams—  LOIRSTON,  Ballater. 
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BANAVIE - BARMOUTH - BELFAST. 


BANAVIE 

liQCHIEL  ARMS  HOTEL 

Junction  of  Caledonian  Canal  Steamers  and  West  Highland  Railway. 

ENTIRELY  RECONSTRUCTED.  LICHTED  BY  ELECTRICITY  THROUGHOUT. 

“  From  BANAVIE,  the  views  of  our  exalted  friend  Ben  Nevis  are  magnificent.  The  Banavie  Hotel 
is  excellent ;  the  house  is  up-to-date  in  every  respect ;  the  service  is  excellent.  So  to  travellers  by  this 
route  I  say,  '  Put  iu  here — the  BANAVIE.'  C’eat  mon  avis." — Sir  F.  C.  Burn  and  in  Punch,  26th 
September  1900.  Fine  New  Seaside  Golf  Course. 

FINEST  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL  IN  WEST  HIGHLANDS. 

Special  Boarding  Terms  for  Families.  Motor  Bus  Meets  Trains  and  Steamers  at 

Fort-William.  Large  Garage,  I.P.  Petrol  and  Oils  Stocked. 

WILLIAM  KRUPP. 

CAUTION— BEN  NEVIS  CAN  BE  SEEN  FROM  BANAVIE  ONLY . 

~  barmouth”  n.  wales. 

The  Riviera  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Summer  and  Winter  Residence. 

THE  CORS-Y-GEDOL  HOTEL,  THE  MARINE  HOTEL, 
ST.  ANN’S  MANSIONS  (Private  Boarding  House). 

All  facing  the  sea  with  a  south-west  aspect. 

Specially  reduced  charges  for  the  Winter  Months,  October  to  June  Inclusive. 
GOLF  LINKS.  TARIFF  ON  APPLICATION. 

P.O.  Telephone — No.  2. 


MIDLAND  STATION  HOTEL, 

BELFAST. 

( Under  the  Management  of  tht  Midland  Railway  Company.) 

Most  comfortable  and  convenient  Hotel  in  Belfast. 
Beautifully  furnished.  Electric  light  throughout. 

First-class  Cuisine.  Moderate  charges. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “  Midotel,  Belfast.”  Telephone,  Nos.  41S1,  41S2. 

F.  AUDINWOOD,  Manager. 

Midland  Railway,  Northern  Counties  Committee's  Hotel. 


BELFAST. 

THE  WAVERLEY  HOTEL, 

ALBERT  SQUARE  (Opposite  Fleetwood  Steamer  Landing). 

Most  central  for  Commercial  Gentlemen  and  Tourists,  being  convenient 
to  arrival  and  departure  of  Cross-Channel  Steamers  and  Business  Centre 
of  City.  First-Class.  Economical.  Comfortable.  Stock  Room  added. 
Night  Boots. 


A.  M.  WOOD,  Proprietress. 


BEXHILL - BOURNEMOUTH - BRAY - BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

BRIGHT,  BRACING,  AND  HEALTHY. 

Fine  open-air  Band  and  Concert  Colonnade  on  the  Central  Sea  Front,  also  Kursaal. 
High  Class  Bands.  Fine  Golf  Links  ;  pleasant  Park  close  to  Sea.  Nice  Tennis, 
Croquet,  Hockey,  Cricket,  and  Bowls  Grounds.  Safe  Sea  Bathing.  Extensive  Sands 
for  Children.  Excellent  Sea  Fishing  and  Prawning.  If  Hours  from  London — Two 
Railways.  Numerous  Rural  Retreats,  Castles ;  also  St.  Leonards,  Hastings,  and 
Eastbourne  close  at  hand  by  Rail,  Motor  Rail,  and  Trams. 

For  Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Houses  to  Hire  or  to  Buy, 

Call  upon.  Write,  Telegraph,  or  Telephone  to 

JOHN  BRAY  &  CO.,  5  Devonshire  Place.  (Established  1804). 

Seaside  and  Western  end  of  L.B.  &  S.C.  Railway  Station. 

Telephone— Bexhill,  No.  14.  Also  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  Telegrams— *'  John  Bray.  Bexhill. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNEMOUTH  HYDROPATHIC. 

Ozonated  Sun  Lounge  facing  Sea,  Pines,  and  Promenade. 

SITUATED  in  by  far  the  prettiest  position  on  West  Cliff,  amongst 
pines  and  magnificent  scenery.  Near  Winter  Gardens,  Pier,  Golf 
Links,  and  best  bathing  part  of  Beach.  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  etc.  Waters. 
Resident  Physician.  Massage  :  Nauheim,  Light,  and  Electric  Baths. 

N.B. — Turkish,  Sea- Water  Baths,  Billiards,  and  Gymnasium  Free. 

“  High  Frequency  Installation.”  Telegrams:  “  Hydro,  Bournemouth.” 
Book  to  Bournemouth  West.  Prospectus  from  Secretary. 


BRAY  HEAD  HOTEL,  BRAY 

Situated  under  Bray  Head,  and  commanding  magnificent 
views  of  Dublin  Bay. 

REMODELLED,  REDECORATED,  and  REFURNISHED. 

SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  NEW. 

Inclusive  Terms  from  2L  Guineas  per  week. 


BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN. 

CARMICHAEL’S  HOTEL. 

EVERY  COMFORT  FOR  TOURISTS  AND  VISITORS. 

SPECIAL  BOARDING  TERMS. 

POSTING.  GOLFING.  CYCLING. 


Motors  for  Hire. 


Hotel  ’Bus  meets  all  Trains. 

J.  CARMICHAEL,  Proprietor. 
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BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN - BUNDORAN. 


BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN 
HYDRO. 

The  only  perfect  all -the- year- round 
Health  Resort  in  Scotland. 

UNRIVALLED  SCENERY.  EVERY  COMFORT. 

COLF.  TENNIS.  BOWLING.  FISHING.  BILLIARDS. 

ELEGANT  SUITE  OF  BATHS  (TURKISH,  RUSSIAN,  ETC.). 
LOCK-UP  GARAGE  FOR  5  CARS. 

Tariff  from  52/6  per  week. 


DO  YOU  PLAY  BOWLS? 

Then  this  hook  will  interest  you  : — 

THE  COMPLETE  BOWLER. 

Being  the  History  and  Practice  of  the  Ancient  and  Royal  Game  of  Bowls. 

By  JAMES  A.  MANSON  (“Jack  High”). 

Containing  14  Full-Page  Illustrations  and  S  Diagrams. 

Large  Crown  8vo;  Cloth.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  (By  Post  3s.  10d.) 
“On  all  practical  points  of  making,  maintaining,  and  using  a  green  his  book  is 
extremely  useful. ” — The  Times. 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 


BUNDORAN,  IRELAND. 

THE  CENTRAL  HOTEL 

(Late  SWEENY'S). 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  combines 
all  the  requirements  of  a  First-Class  Hotel,  having  been  enlarged, 
refurnished,  and  lighted  by  Electricity  throughout. 

Excellent  Cuisine  and  Wines.  Moderate  Charges.  Free  Salmon  and 
Trout  Fishing.  Golf  Links  2  minutes’  walk  from  Hotel. 

TOM  GORMAN,  Proprietor.  Telegrams :  CENTRAL  HOTEL,  Bundoran. 


BDSHEY - BUXTON. 


BUSHEY,  HERTS.  (16  miles  from  Euston.) 

THE  HALL, 

MAGNIFICENT  COUNTRY  MANSION  HOTEL. 

100  Rooms. 

/  I  HARMING  Summer  and 
W  Winter  Country  Resid¬ 
ence.  By  Day  or  Week. 
First-class  fully  licensed 
Hotel  standing  in  beautiful 
park  of  120  acres. 

Fine  Golf  Links  (18 
holes)  in  Park  facing  the 
Hotel. 

Turkish  Baths,  Swim¬ 
ming  and  ordinary  baths 
FREE. 

Tennis,  Croquet,  and  Putting  Green. 

For  illustrated  Tariff  apply — II.  G.  A.  THIMM. 

Telegrams:  “Welcome,  Watford.”  Telephone:  17  Watford. 


BUXTON  HYDRO  HOTEL, 

BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE. 

(Official  Hotel  to  R.A.C.,  A. A.  &  M.U.,  and  A.C.U.) 

260  ROOMS. 


All  Hydropathic  and  Electric  Baths. 

RADIUM  Water  Treatment  for  Diabetes,  etc. 

Overlooking  Gardens. 

Near  Mineral  Baths,  St.  Ann’s  Well  and  Golf  Links. 
Amusements  every  evening. 
ORCHESTRA.  Garage  Adjoining. 


Telegrams—"  Comfortable.” 
Telephones— Noe.  211  and  212. 


G.  W.  BOSWORTH,  Manager. 
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BUXTON— CALLANDER - CARBXS  BAY. 


BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE. 


First-Class  Boarding  Establishment. 
The  finest  position  in  Buxton, 
Electric  Light 
Billiards. 


Four 

minutes’  walk  from 
Baths,  Garden,  Churches, 
Stations,  etc.  Table  d’H6te,  7.0  p.m. 


SEPARATE  TABLES. 
Nat.  Tel.  481.  Telegrams  - 


BALMORAL,  BUXTON. 

Mrs.  LEE,  Proprietress. 


BUXTON. 

THE  BUCKINGHAM 

High-Class  Boarding  Establishment. 

Fine  Position,  Corner  of  St.  John’s  Road, 

Opposite  Gardens  Entrance. 

Table  d’Hote,  7.0.  Separate  Tables.  Terms  moderate. 

N.T.  439.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHAS.  MARSHALL. 

From  ANC ASTER  SQUARE,  Callander.  Commencing  APRIL,  J9J3. 

Waugh’s  POPULAR  DRIVES. 

To  TROSSACHS,  ABERFOYLE,  and  BALQUHIDDER. 

a.m.  Place.  Return  Fare. 

Daily  (Connecting  with  11.20  Steamer),  9.15,  TROSSACHSand  LOCH  KATRINE,  2/6. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  &  Fridays,  11.30,  TROSSACHS  and  LOCH  KATRINE,  2/6. 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  &  Saturdays,  10,  ABERFOYLE  and  THE  TROSSACHS,  4/6. 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  &  Saturdays,  10.30,  ROB  ROY’S  GRAVE,  BALQUHIDDER,  3/-. 
SEATS  MAY  BE  BOOKED  WITH 

JOHN  WAUGH,  Carriage  Hirer,  140  Main  St., 

or  D.  FERGUSSON,  Stationer,  50  Main  St. 

TELEPHONE  No.  22.  TELEGRAMS  “WAUGH." 


CARBIS  BAY,  CORNWALL. 

THE  CARBIS  BAY  HOTEL 

( The  only  Licensed  Hotel  in  Carbis  Bay). 

Close  to  the  Beach  and  Station.  Near  the  West  Cornwall  Golf  Links 
(the  best  in  Cornwall). 

SPACIOUS  LOUNGE.  WARM  IN  WINTER.  BRACING  IN  SUMMER. 
BATHING,  &C.  BOATING.  FISHING. 

GOOD  CENTRE  FOR  DAILY  EXCURSIONS. 

Telegraphic  Address,  “Comfort,  Carbis  Bay.”  Telephone  36,  St.  Ives. 

Tariff  on  application  to  Manageress. 

Book  to  Carbis  Bay  Station,  G.W.R. 


CARLISLE - CHANNEL  ISLANDS  (also  pp.  20,  21,  26-28) - CHESTER.  9 

CARLISLE. 

THE  COUNTY  &  STATION  HOTEL 

FOR  FAMILIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

Is  connected  with  the  Platform  of  the  Central  Railway  Station 
by  a  covered  way. 

PORTERS  IN  SCARLET  UNIFORM  are  in  attendance 
on  arrival  of  principal  Trains. 

Lift.  Garage.  Lounge.  Billiards.  T.  119. 

Telegrams — County  Hotel,  Carlisle.  J.  W.  MASON,  Manager. 

SARK,  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

HOTEL  BEL-AIR. 

On  the  most  bracing  spot  in  the  Island.  A  first-class  country  hotel. 

THE  largest  and  only  Hotel  on  the  island  with  a  sea  view.  Possesses  excellent 
sleeping  accommodation ;  large  Public,  Drawing,  Smoking,  and  Dining  Rooms 
(separate  tables). 

Good  Fishing  and  Bathing ;  Croquet  and  Tennis.  Terms  moderate. 

N.B.— The  Sark  steamer  leaves  Guernsey  at  10  a.m.  daily  (Saturdays  at  11  a.m.) 
during  the  summer  months.  Passage  about  one  hour.  Carriages  and  Porter  from  the 
Hotel  meet  the  Steamer. 


SARK,  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

DIXCART  HOTEL. 

(Established  over  50  Years.) 

rpHE  most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  the  Channel  Islands.  In  own  extensive 
grounds,  which  include  the  picturesque  Dixcart  Valley  and  Bay.  Excellent 
Fishing  and  Bathing.  Verandah  surrounding  Hotel.  Special  Terms  from  October 
to  April. 

Moderate  Tariff  on  application  to  the  Proprietors, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  OLIVER  BRYANT. 


CHESTER. 

THE  GROSVENOR  HOTEL 

THE  County  Hotel.  First  Class.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  City,  close  to  the 
Cathedral  “  Rows  ”  and  other  objects  of  interest. 

Large  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms ;  Drawing  Rooms  for  the  convenience  of  I.adies 
and  Families ;  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Electric  Light 
and  Elevator. 

Taxi-cabs,  Open  and  close  Carriages,  and  Posting  in  all  its  Branches.  Motor 
Inspection  Pit  and  covered  accommodation. 

Omnibuses  for  the  use  of  Visitors  to  the  Hotel,  and  also  the  Hotel  Porters,  attend 
tlie  Trains.  A  Night  Porter  in  attendance.  Tariff  to  be  had  on  application. 

Nat.  Tel.,  Nos.  705  and  706.  Apply  to  Manager. 
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CLIFTON - COLWYN  BAY - COMRIE. 


CLIFTON  (Near  BRISTOL). 

CLIFTON  DOWN  HOTEL 

The  leading  Family  Hotel.  Appointed  to  Royal  Automobile  Club  and 
A.  A.  Unique  position  overlooking  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  the 
Leigh  Woods,  and  the  Clifton  Downs.  Official  residence  of  His  Majesty’s 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  only  Hotel  thus  favoured.  Own  Garage. 
Night  Porter.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 

f  (Management)  550  Bristol.  Telegraphic  Address : 

telephones  ( (Visltors)  3U1  Bristol.  “  SUSPENSION,”  BRISTOL. 

Tariff  free  on  application  to 

GABRIEL  E.  KOPP,  Lessee  and  Manager. 


CLIFTON, 

Handsomely  Furnished  throughout. 
Equipped  with  every  modern 


BRISTOL. 


convenience. 

rooms. 


30  Bed 


Terms 


perfect 


from  6/6  per 
day,  or  li  Guineas  per 
week.  Nat.  Tel.  1049.  Electric 
Light.  Tennis,  Croquet.  Sanitation 
Close  to  College,  Downs,  and  Victoria  Rooms. 


COLWYN  BAY,  N.W. 

IMPERIAL  (STATION)  HOTEL 


FIRST  CLASS.  NEAR  THE  SEA  AND  PROMENADE. 


HANDSOME  Public  Rooms  and  Lounges.  Private  Suites  for 
Families,  at  Special  Terms.  Boarding  terms. 

TARIFF  MODERATE.  GARAGE.  GOLF  NEAR. 

“Politico-Economic ”  Department  now  open. 

Telephone,  0182.  Telegrams,  “  Imperial,  Colwyn  Bay.” 


COMRIE. 

ROYAL  HOTEL. 

rpHIS  old-established  Hotel  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Melvill  Square,  Corarie.  The 
Hotel  is  replete  with  every  comfort  for  Families  and  Tourists,  who  can  be 
boarded  on  moderate  terms  by  the  week  or  month. 

Golf  Course  within  Five  Minutes’  walk. 
Carriages  for  Hire.  Hotel  ’Bus  awaits  all  Trains. 

D.  HAMILTON  Proprietor. 


CONNEMAUA - COOKHAM - DORNOCH. 
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“  On  those  thrice  lovely  shores  of  Renvyle  ”  (William  Larmine). 

RENVYLE,  CONNEMARA,  IRELAND. 

( Train  to  Clifden  ;  for  Car  wire  BLAKE,  RENVYLE.) 

RENVYLE  HOUSE  HOTEL 

JjHVE  miles  from  Letterfrack.  Real  Sea  Bathing  in  Atlantic. 

Fishing.  Shooting.  Lawn  Tennis.  Golf.  Croquet. 
Splendid  Air  and  Views.  10s.  per  day  ;  £3  per  week. 

Oarage  for  5  Cars.  Petrol  stored.  MRS.  BLAJKE. 

FERRY  HOTEL, 

COOKHAM. 

This  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  picturesque  spot  on  the  Thames,  and  is 
replete  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

LUNCHEONS,  WEDDING  BREAKFASTS,  MASONIC 
BANQUETS,  and  PRIVATE  DINNERS  PROVIDED. 

The  oni.y  Hotel  at  Cookham  Facing  the  River, 

GOOD  LANDING  STAGE. 

Telegrams:  “Ferry,  Cookham.”  Apply — Proprietress. 

DORNOCH— SUTHERLAND. 

GOLF.  GOLF.  GOLF. 

THE  SUTHERLAND  ARMS  HOTEL, 

Adjoining  the  celebrated  Golf  Links.  Two  18-hole  courses. 
Salmon  and  Sea -Trout  Fishing  free  to  Residents  in 
Hotel.  En  pension  terms  from  10s.  per  day. 

GARAGE.  MOTOR  OARS.  POSTING. 

WM.  FRASER,  Proprietor. 

NO  GOLFER  SHOULD  NEGLECT  TO  READ 

MODERN  GOLF 

By  P.  A.  VAILE 

CONTAINING  100  FULL- PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  REPRESENTING 
GEORGE  DUNCAN,  THE  FAMOUS  HANGER  HILL  PROFESSIONAL,  PLAYING  THE  VARIOUS 
STROKES  ALSO  FIFTY-SIX  DIAGRAMS  IN  THE  TEXT 
Large  crown  8 vo,  cloth ,  gilt  top. 

PRICE  7s.  6d.  NET.  {By  Post  7s.  1  id.) 

It  fully  explains  the  science  and  mechanics  of  the  game.  Putting,  especially, 
is  dealt  with  exhaustively  and  clearly. 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  4,  5,  and  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 
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DUBLIN. 


DUBLIN. 

JURY’S  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  CREEN. 

The  most  historic  thoroughfare  and  the  healthiest  part  of  the  city. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

ELEVATOR. 

MODERATE  TARIFF. 

Bed  and  Attendance,  3s.  6d.  Free  Garage. 

Telegrams — “JURY,  DUBLIN.”  Telephones — Nos.  503  and  513. 


The  most  fashionable  and  central  First-Class  Hotel 
in  Dublin.  Renowned  for  its  Wines  and 
Cuisine.  Orohestra  daily, 

Electric  Elevator. 


_ _ — - - -  -m 


V\0T^ 


Terms  Moderate.  Free  Garage 
Telegrams—"  Hibernia,  Dublin." 
Telephones— 2205  and  703. 

Tariff  on  Application  to  P.  Q.  BESSON,  Manager. 


DUBLIN. 

LARGE  FIRST-CLASS  RESIDENTIAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  best 
position,  opposite  magnificent  new  buildings  of  National 
Museum,  School  of  Art,  Science,  Picture  Gallery, 

and  Ornamental  Gardens,  Leinster  House  —  _  _ 

Gardens,  two  Public  Parks  and  a  1  M  *  Most 

principal  places  of  _  - fashionable 

—  and  central  part  of 

the  City.  Numerous  Suites 
of  Private  and  Public  Apartments. 
(Replete  with  every  home  comfort  that 
could  be  desired.)  Charges  Moderate.  Exten¬ 
sively  patronised  by  English  and  American  Tourists. 
Hotel  Coupons  accepted.  CHARLOTTE  E.  MAPLE,  Proprietress. 


amusements. 


DULVERTON - EASDALE - EDINBURGH. 
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DULVERTON. 

CARNARVON  ARMS  HOTEL. 

Bracing  Sporting  Country  Life.  Five  miles  private  trout  fishing. 
Deer,  Fox,  Otter  Hunting.  Hunters  for  hire.  Golf,  Tennis, 
Billiards.  Garden  1  \  acres. 

ALSO 

WHITE  HORSE,  EXFORD. 

830  feet.  Moorland  Trout  Fishing.  Hunting.  Land  of  Lorna  Doone. 
Wire :  Nelbek,  Dulverton.  Tel.  No.  2.  Booklet. 


EASDALE— ON  ROYAL  ROUTE. 


INSHAIG  PARK  HOTEL. 


Situated  amidst  Beautiful  Coastal  Scenery. 
Steamers  call. 


SEA  &  TROUT  FISHING  FREE  TO  VISITORS.  BOATING.  BATHING. 

GOLF.  GARAGE  WITH  PIT.  POSTING. 
Special  charges  for  Boarding.  £  J.  GILLIES,  Proprietrix. 

EDINBURGH. 


DARLING’S  REGENT  HOTEL, 


21  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


FIRST-CLASS 

TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL. 


Under  personal 
management  of 
Miss  DARLING. 


Address  for  Telegrams — 

“  Darling's  Hotel , 

Edinburgh.  ” 

Telephone:  2928  Central. 
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EDINBURGH. 


The  Caledonian  Railway  Company’s 

PRINCES  STREET  STATION  HOTEL 

EDINBURGH. 

300  ROOMS.  70  BATH  ROOMS. 

This  Hotel  is  the  most  modern  in  Scotland,  is  situated  at  the  West  end  of 
Princes  Street,  and  commands  magnificent  views  of  the  Castle  and  Gardens. 

TERMS  VERY  MODERATE. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  LUXURY.  EDINBURGH."  A.  MORRIS,  Manager. 

EDINBURGH. 

WEST  END  BOARDING  ESTABLISHMENT 

59  MANOR  PLACE. 

(NEAR  TRAMWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  STATIONS.) 
Te™rephoSnend  ) 7268  Edinburgh.  •  Miss  SLIGHT. 


The  biscuit  of  real  food  value : 

MCVITIE  &  PRICE’ 


S 


(The  Premier  Bisouit  of  Britain.) 


May  be  obtained  from 

ALL  GROCERS,  CONFECTIONERS  AND  STORES. 


EDINBURGH. 
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EDINBURGH  CAFE  COMPANY, 

70  PRINCES  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

FIRST  CLASS  CAFE-RESTAURANT. 
Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  Afternoon  Teas,  and  Dinners 
at  Popular  Prices.  Quick  Service. 

Special  Luncheon  Is.  Table  d’Hote  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 
High  Class  Confectioners  and  Purveyors. 

EDINBURGH  ROCK 

Registered  1  rade~Mark?  No.  2217  |Psp^J 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

ALEX.  FERGUSON, 

CONFECTIONER, 

EDINBURGH,  GLASGOW,  and  NEWCASTLE, 
appointment  to  ftbc  IRiitfl. 


NOT  A  CONVENTIONAL  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM  BUT  A  REALLY 
ARTISTIC  SOUVENIR. 


EDINBURGH 

CONTAINING  24  REPRODUC- 

A  SKETCH-BOOK 

TIONS  IN  FACSIMILE  FROM 

BY 

PENCIL  DRAWINGS 

LESTER  G.  HORNBY 

(No  Text) 

Large  Square  demy  Svo,  with  artistic  cover,  bearing  label 
designed  by  the  artist. 

PRICE  Is.  NET.  [By  Post  Is.  3d.l 

PUBLISHED  BY  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 
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EDZELL - EXETER. 


PAN  MURE 

EDZELL, 


N.B. 


Wit  bin  easy  access  of  Royal  Military 
AVIATION  CAMP. 


HEALTHIEST  SPOT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Grand  Scenery.  Hotel  fitted  with 
every  Modern  Comfort.  Electric 
Light  and  Heating. 

I*r  AN  IDEAL 
RESORT  FOR  GOLF. 

18-Hole  Course,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Scotland,  within  10  minutes'  walk 
of  Hotel;  Motoring  (Extensive 
Garage  and  Pit) ;  Headquarters  of 
the  Automobile  Association,  etc. 
Tennis  and  Bowls  near  Hotel. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Tariff  to 
Proprietor,  C.  A.  THIEM. 


EDZELL. 

THE  GLENESK  HOTEL 


fpHE 


Hotel  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Railway  Station,  and  Excellent  Golfing 
is  to  be  had  over  the  Edzell  Golf  Club's  celebrated  18-Hole  Golf  Course. 


COMMODIOUS  GARAGE. 

Good  Centre  for  Fishing,  Driving,  and  Coaching  Tours. 
For  Terms,  apply  The  MANAGERESS. 

THE  CLENESK  HOTEL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  PROPRIETORS. 


EXETER. 

NEW  LONDON8 HOTEL. 

Visited  by  Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  the 
present  King  and  Queen. 

rrHIS  FERST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  near  the  Cathedral  and 
Stations,  and  adjoining  Northerneay  Park. 

Charming  Old  English  Courtyard  (with  Fernery  and  Fountain 
in  centre  and  lighted  by  Electricity)  as  Lounge. 

TABLE  D’HOTE  (EXCELLENT  CUISINE).  NIGHT  PORTER. 

Splendid  New  Garage  with  lock-up  Private  Boxes. 

Hotel  Omnibuses  meet  Trains. 

STABLING. 

Exeter  Headquarters  Royal  Automobile  Club,  Automobile  Association, 
and  the  Motor  Union. 

Telegrams — “  Pople,  Exeter." 


FALMOUTH - FORRES - FOWEY. 
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FALMOUTH. 

ALBION  HOTEL. 

Situated  in  the  most  convenient  part,  with  beautiful  views  of  the  Harbour 
and  surrounding  Landscape. 

Drawing  Room.  Coffee  and  Smoke  Rooms. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths  on  Each  Floor. 

Near  the  Beaches  and  Railway  Station. 

Home  Comforts  and  Moderate  Charges. 

For  over  Twenty  Years  under  the  Personal  Supervision  of  the  Proprietors, 

Tariff  on  Application.  CUR  NOW  &  WERNHARD. 


FORRES. 

Cluny  Hill  Hydropathic. 


p1! NEST  Climate  in  Great  Britain.  Average  Yearly  Rainfall,  22  inches.  Five  Miles 
of  Walks  in  Pine  Woods.  Tennis,  Bowling,  and  Croquet  Greens.  Garage  with  Pit. 
First-Class  18-Hole  Golf  Course  (with  Professional)  adjoining  grounds.  Turkish  and 
Russian  Baths.  Massage.  Recreation  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Lounge.  Excellent 
Cuisine.  Moderate  Tariff. 

H.  B.  HIGGINS,  Manager. 


FOWEY  (CORNWALL). 

ST.  CATHERINE’S  HOUSE 

(PRIVATE  HOTEL). 

Dining,  Drawing,  Smoking,  and  Private  Sitting  Rooms.  Thirty  Bedrooms. 
Unrivalled  Situation.  Facing  Harbour  and  Channel. 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT.  GOLF  LINKS  WITHIN 
10  MINUTES’  WALK.  MOTOR  CAR  KEPT.  TERMS  MODERATE. 


Telephone  No.  4. 

Telegrams:  “  Bkokenshaw,  Fowey.” 


Mrs.  BROKENSHAW,  Proprietress. 


A  GREAT  RAILWAY  AND  THE  COUNTRY  IT  TRAVERSES. 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

By  GORDON  HOME. 

Ill  the  “PEEPS  AT  GREAT  RAILWAYS”  Series. 

Containing  8  Full-Page  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous  small  Black -and-Wliite 
Sketches  in  the  Text.  Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Picture  in  Colour  on  the  Cover. 
Price  Is.  6d.  net.  {By  Post  Is.  lOd.) 

Tells  in  brief  the  story  of  one  of  our  most  famous  Railways,  its  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  country  it  serves,  and  also  something  of  the 
scenery  and  towns  through  which  it  runs. 

Published  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 
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giant’s  CAUSEWAY - GLASGOW. 


GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY,  CO.  ANTRIM. 


KANE’S  HOTELS 


THE  ONLY  HOTELS  NEAR 
THE  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY". 


THE  CAUSEWAY 

AND 

KANE  S  ROYAL. 


These  Hotels  will  be  found  replete  with  every  Modern 
Comfort,  and  Moderate  Charges. 

EXCELLENT  GARAGE.  FREE  GOLF. 

Postal  and  Telegraphic  Address — CAUSEWAY,  BUSHMILLS. 

Tourists  wishing  to  see  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  Dunluce  Castle,  Carrick- 
a-Rcde,  and  Fair  Head  to  the  best  advantage,  will  find  these  Hotels 
most  desirable  to  stay  at. 


GLASGOW. 

ST.  ENOCH  STATION  HOTEL 

THE  FINEST  AND  LARGEST  HOTEL  IN  GLASGOW. 

Adjoins  the 

Glasgow  Terminus  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western 
and  Midland  Railways. 

Within  shilling  Cab 
fare  of  all  other  Railway 
and  Steamboat 
Termini  in  the  City, 
and  most  convenient 
centre  for  Western 
Highlands,  Trossachs, 
New  Passenger  Lift.  Electric  Light.  and  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  j.  H.  THOMAS,  Manager, 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway  Company's  Hotels. 

Other  Hotels  under  same  Management — Station,  Dumfries  ;  Station,  Ayr ; 
and  Station,  Turnberry. 


GLASGOW. 
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BEAUTY  CHARM 

If  you  wish  a  Lovely  Skin,  free 
from  Spot  and  Wrinkle,  Massage 
the  Face,  Hands,  and  Arms  with 
M.  F  T.  IDEAL  SKIN  FOOD 
COMPLEXION  WAX. 

Yes.  This  Every- Weather  Treasure 
corrects  Extremes  of  Sun,  Wind, 
Fog,  Frost,  etc.  Refines  away 
Wrinkles  and  other  Traces  of 
Work,  Worry,  and  Years. 

2/-  and  4/6  post  free. 

Only  from— M.  F.  THOMPSON, 


FOOT  JOY 

Thompson  s  Corn  Plaster  Joy. 

—Rids  Crippling  Corns,  Bunions 
and  Swollen  Joints  —  Safely, 
Speedily.  Yes,  this  is  the  famous 
“  Comfort  •  for  -  the  •  Feet  ”  you 
hear  of!  Only  in  M.F.T.  En¬ 
velope. 

Large  Sheet,  1/2  post  free. 


Chemist,  Yl  Gordon  St.,  Glasgow. 


GLASGOW. 


CRANSTON’S  WAYERLEY  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL 

172  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET. 

CAUTION.— Please  see  that  you  are  taken  to  Cranston's  Waverley,  Sauchiehall  Street. 

No  connection  with  the  other  Waverley  Hotel  in  town. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Waverley  Hotel.  Telephones  :  128  Douglas  and  1434  Douglas. 
Breakfast  or  Tea,  1/3,  1/6,  2/- ;  Bedroom,  with  attendance  inclusive,  3/-. 

Stockrooms  just  added,  from  3/-  per  day.  Passenger  elevator. 

Other  Addresses  :  Edinburgh,  Old  Waverley,  Princes  Street ; 

Edinburgh,  New  Waverley,  Waterloo  Place. 


GLASGOW. 

BUCHANAN  ST. "STATION  HOTEL, 

23  COWCADDENS  STREET. 

WITHIN  easy  distance  from  North  British  Railway  Station,  St.  Enoch 
and  Central  Stations.  40  Bedrooms.  Private  Sitting  Rooms.  Billiard 
Room,  &c.  Bed  and  attendance  from  2s.  6d. ;  Breakfasts  and  Teas,  Is.  6d. 
and  2s.  ;  Dinners  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Terms — from  7s.  6d.  per  day  ;  from 
£2  :  2s.  per  week.  Wines,  &c.  Telephone:  Douglas,  No.  1861. 

ALBERT  JENNING,  Proprietor. 


One  of  the  most  up-to-date,  comfortable,  and 

best  situated  Hotels  in  the  City.^^^^flk  ' 

JrSCWgS* 


Spacious  Ladies’  Drawing-room. 


Electric  Light 
Throughout. 


70 

ROOMS. 

Three  Telephones. 
Wires  :  “  Hotel  Balmoral.” 

CENTRAL  FOR  BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE. 

Bedroom,  3  Course  Breakfast  and  Bath,  /“ 
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GLENGARIFF - GUERNSEY— {for  SARK  See  p.  9). 


GLENGARIFF,  CO.  CORK. 

“The  Madeira  of  Ireland.” 

THE 


HOTEL. 

Killarney  and  Bantry  Coaches  start  from  and 
stop  at  the  “  Eccles.” 

TERMS 

MOTOR  GARAGE  AND  PIT.  MODERATE. 


GUERNSEY. 


GARDNER’S 


FACING  THE  SEA. 

The  only  modern  Hotel  of  the  Channel  Islands  with  Passenger  Lift.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  An  Ideal  Family  Hotel.  Enclosed  Suites  with  Private  Bathrooms. 
Beautiful  Garden  and  Lawn  Tennis.  Golf  Links  within  easy  reach. 

Moderate  Inclusive  Terms.  Special  Arrangements  during  Winter. 
tetters :  Gardner's  Royal  Hotel  \ 

Telegraphic  Address:  Royal /uue 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  MUELENZ. 


GUERNSEY. 

rjlHE  PRINCIPAL  BOARDING-HOUSE  in  Guernsey  is 
THE  RICHMOND,  Cambridge  Park.  Splendid 
Sea  Views.  Large  Garden.  Flat  Roof.  Hotel  Licence. 
Bar.  Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff. 

Terms  from  5/6  per  Day.  Special  Winter  Terms. 

Proprietors — Mr.  &  Mrs.  HART. 
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guernsey — ( for  sark  see  p.  9). 

GUERNSEY. 

OLD  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE  HOTEL, 

GUERNSEY. 

Formerly  the  Official  Residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island. 

Long-established  and  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  for  FAMILIES 
and  GENTLEMEN. 

THOROUGH  COMFORT.  MODERN  LUXURY.  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

NEW  AND  SPACIOUS  LOUNGE. 

Standing  in  its  own  Grounds,  and  situated  in  the  higher  and  best  part  of  the  Town, 
the  Hotel  commands  from  its  Windows  and  Lawn  unrivalled  Views  of  the  entire  Channel 
Group. 

Table  d’Hdte— Separate  Tables.  Electric  Light. 
Billiards.  Dark  Room.  Baths. 

Tariff  on  Application.  Special  Arrangements  for  the  Winter  Months. 

Five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Landing  Stages.  Porters  and  Omnibus  from  the  Hotel 
attend  the  arrival  of  all  Steamers.  Rooms  may  be  secured  by  Letter  or  Telegram. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address —  MPS.  JOHN  GARDNER, 

“  GOV.  GUBRNSEY.  ’  Managing  Director. 

GUERNSEY 
I.  C.  FUZZEY,  Ltd., 

General  Ifoouse  jfurmsbers, 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS, 

HOUSE  &  ESTATE  AGENTS  &  VALUERS, 

REMOVAL  CONTRACTORS, 

MILL  STREET,  GUERNSEY. 

TELEGRAMS-11  FUZZEY,  GUERNSEY,'* _ _ TELEPHONE  48. 

A  Beautiful  Souvenir  of  these  Charming  Islands. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

By  JOSEPH  E.  MORRIS. 

In  Black’s  “  Beautiful  Britain  ”  Series.  Containing  12  full-page  Illustrations 
in  Colour.  Large  Square  Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Picture  iu  Colour  on  the  Cover. 

Price  Is.  6d.  net.  (By  Post  Is.  1  Od.) 

Chattily  written  and  richly  illustrated,  this  inexpensive  volume,  without  being  a 
guide-book,  tells  the  reader  just  the  things  that  are  worth  knowing  and  remembering 
about  each  place. 

Published  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
And  obtainable  of  all  Booksellers. 


HARROGATE. 
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THE  GRAND  HOTEL 


HARROGATE. 


Three  minutes’  walk  from  the  Baths  and  Wells. 

Standing  on  high  ground  facing  South. 

AN  IDEAL  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL. 

Every  Convenience,  Comfort,  and  Elegance. 

Telegrams :  Grand,  Harrogate.  Telephone  Nos.  390  and  1017. 

HARROGATE. 

THE  GRANBY  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Southern  Stray  of  200  acres,  this  high-class  hotel  is  situated  in  the 
healthiest  and  most  bracing  part  of  Harrogate,  away  from  the  business  centre,  where 
rest  and  quiet  is  assured.  All  the  latest  improvements  have  been  introduced  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  together  with  provision  for  the  convenience  ot' 
invalids  for  deriving  all  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Corporation  for  the  “cure"  for 
which  Harrogate  stands  unrivalled.  Nearest  hotel  to  the  Harrogate  Golf  Links. 
Lawn-Tennis  Grounds  adjoining  the  Hotel.  Accommodation  for  motors  and  carriages. 

For  Terms  apply  to  THE  MANAGER. 


HARROGATE. 

AIREVILLE  HOUSE, 

12  VICTORIA  AVENUE. 


First-Class  Apartments. 

Excellent  Cooking.  Central  for  Everything.  Close  to  Stray,  Wells, 
and  Baths.  Modern  Sanitation.  Electric  Light.  Board-Residence,  if 
required.  Finest  thoroughfare  in  the  town. 

Two  minutes  from  R.C.  Church. 


Apply  MANAGERESS. 


HELENSBURGH HEXHAM — ILFRACOMBE.  23 

HELENSBURGH,  N.B. 

(Oil  Firth  of  Clyde,  40  minutes  Rail  from  Glasgow.) 

THE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 

FINEST  Position  on  Esplanade.  Three  minutes  from  Station.  Most 
central  for  Excursions  by  Rail  or  Steamers.  Coffee,  Drawing, 
Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Motor  Garage  with  Inspection  Pit. 
Oil  supplied  and  Repairs  done.  Boarding  Terms.  Charges  Strictly 
Moderate. 

J.  R.  EGGER,  Proprietor. 


HEXHAM,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

TYNDALE  HYDROPATHIC  MANSION, 

A  Favourite  Health  Resort,  beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  the  Valley  of  the  Tyne. 

PURITY  OF  AIR  UNSURPASSED.  REPLETE  WITH  EVERY  COMFORT. 

OOLF,  &c. 

Terms,  from  .£2:5:6  per  Week. 

FRANK  G.  GRANT,  Proprietor. 


ILFRACOMBE. 

Summer  ami  Winter  Resort.  Close  to  tlie  Beaches,  Parade,  etc. 
mantling  fall  view  of  the  Sea.  Large  Dining 
and  Drawing  Rooms.  Separate 
Tables. 


1  HE  COOUNCW®00 

private  al  TjilliTrd  and 

*  — -  Smoke  Rooms.  120  Bedrooms. 

-  Hot  &  Cold  Shower  Baths.  Dark  Room  for  Photos, 

Electric  Light  throughout.  Electric  Passenger  Lift.  Garage  with  Pit. 

MODERATE  TARIFF.  TOURING  CARS  ON  HIRE. 


ILFRACOMBE. 

THE  GROSYENOR. 

fMRST-CLASS  Boarding  Establishment  on  level  ground.  Two  minutes 
from  Sea,  Capstone  Parade,  Bathing  Coves,  Town,  and  Post  Office. 
Spacious  Dining  and  Drawiug  Rooms,  with  Large  Balconies  recently  added, 
also  Lounge  and  Smoking  Room.  Table  d’H&te,  7  p.m.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Separate  Tables.  Recommended.  Moderate.  Illustrated  Tariff  gratis. 


Mrs.  PICKETT,  Proprietress. 
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ILFRACOMBE - INVERNESS. 


ILFRACOMBE.  Telephone  :  No.  40. 


The  Oldest  Established  Family  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Hotel. 

MODERATE  CHARGES. 


■ek  A  M  *  _ _  Large  Dining 

Y'-'  -  Hall  to  seat  130. 

*■  80  Bedrooms.  Facing  and 

three  minutes’  walk  from  Sea.  First- 
class  Bedroom  Accommodation  with  good  Sea-view. 
No  charge  for  Attendance.  Table  d’HOte,  7  o'clock. 

Proprietress,  Mrs.  W.  H.  SMYTH. 


INVERNESS. 

CALEDONIAN  HOTEL. 


Facing  Railway  Station,  and  within  one  minute’s 
walk.  Overlooking  the  River  Ntss. 

THE  above  well-known  First-class  Hotel  i»  the  largest  and 
A  best-appointed  Hotel  in  Inverness,  and  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  Scotland.  Ail 
the  Public  Rooms,  including  Lounge,  are  of  a  modern  style, 
lit  throughout  with  Electric  Light.  The  Bedroom  views  are 
unsurpassed,  showing  miles  of  Mountain  Scenery,  and  over¬ 
looking  the  river  Ness.  Headquarters  S.A.C.  and  all  principal 
Automobile  Clubs,  including  America.  Omnibus  attends 
Steamers,  Hotel  Porters  all  Trains.  Moderate  charges. 

-  Motor  Garage  and  Repair  Shop.  Posting.  Telephone  No.  246. 


CALEDONIAN  HOTEL,  INVERNESS 


FRANK  STEYEN,  Manager. 


INVERNESS. 

Modern,  Well-Appointed,  Comfortable  House. 

ENLARGED  and  IMPROVED. 

The  Post  Office  and 
Steamer’s  Office 
are  opposite. 


PRIVATE 

PARLOURS. 
PASSENGER  ELEYATOHS. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


FIRST-CLASS  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL. 


A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  “MONA”  AND  HER  CUSTOMS. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

By  JOSEPH  E.  MORRIS. 

In  Black's  “BEAUTIFUL  BRITAIN”  Series. 

Containing  12  Full-Page  Illustrations  in  Colour. 

Large  Square  Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Picture  in  Colour  on  the  Cover. 

Price  Is.  6d.  net.  (By  Post  Is.  10d.) 

Without  being  a  Guide  Book  this  volume  tells,  by  means  of  deftly  wielded  pen  and 
beautiful  illustrations  in  colour,  all  that  is  worth  knowing  and  remembering  about 
this  increasingly  popular  portion  of  the  British  Isles. 

Published  by  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 


ISLE  OF  MAN - ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
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DOUGLAS,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

SALISBURY  HOTEL, 

VICTORIA  STREET. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  AND  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  close  to  the  Promenade, 
rv-  Well-Furnished.  Large  Smoke  Rooms,  Dining  Rooms  (separate  tables),  Drawing 
Room,  Sitting  Rooms,  and  spacious  Bedrooms.  Centre  of  all  places  of  Amusement. 

TARIFF BED  AND  BREAKFAST  4/6.  FULL  BOARD  7/-  PER  DAY. 

LUKE  FIELDING  (of  Manchester),  Proprietor. 

Telegraphic  Address — “Salisbury,  Douglas.’’ 


ISLE  OF  MAN. 
DOUCLAS— QUEEN’S  PROMENADE. 

Finest  Position  on  Sea  Front 
100  Apartments.  80  Windows. 

Facing  Soa. 


Prospectus  Free 


Inclusive  Tariff  from  5/6. 

Tels.— “  Hydro,  Douglas." 

Press  Opinion. — “Unquestionably  the 
finest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
accommodating  200  guests." — Times,  May,  10, 1910. 

T.  S.  AYLEN,  Proprietor. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

FRESHWATER  BAY  HOTEL 

First  Class.  Largest  &  Best.  Tennis.  Croquet. 
Five  acres  private  grounds  extending  to  the  sea. 

ALBION  HOTEL. 

Supplementary  to  above,  at  lower  rates. 

GOLF,  BOATING,  BATHING,  &C. 

Two  i8  =  hole  Qolf  Links  available  to  both  Hotels, 
viz.,  Freshwater  and  Royal  Needles. 

TELEPHONE :  TELEGRAMS : 

47  FRESHWATER.  “CROSS,  FRESHWATER  BAY.” 

WM.  BOWLAND  CROSS,  Proprietor. 


ISLE  OF  WK1HT - JERSEY. 
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ROYAL  ESPLANADE  HOTEL, 

RYDE,  centre  of  Isle  of  Wight  Regattas. 

FACING  SEA  AND  PIER. 

High-Glass  Family  Hotel. 

Near  Golf  Links.  Coaching  Trips  Daily.  Moderate  Tariff. 

No  charge  for  Light,  Attendance,  or  Garage.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Highly  Recommended. 

Telegram— “Band,  Ryde.”  Telephone  493. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT  (Sandown). 

THE  SANDOWN  HOTEL 

(OVERLOOKING  THE  BAY) 

THE  LEADING  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT  SINCE  JANUARY  1913. 

L.  SYDNEY  SMITH  (late  Ritz  and  Metropole  Hotels,  London  and  Paris). 
ENTIRELY  RE-DECORATED.  NEW  GARAGE  AND  BILLIARD  ROOM. 

GOOD  FOOD  AND  WINES.  OPEN-AIR  RESTAURANT. 


By  Royal  Il'arrant  of  Appointment  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  II.R.H.  the  Printers  Christian. 


de  FAYE’S 

JERSEY 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 


Original  cases,  5/6,  10/6,  and  21/-,  duty 
and  post  free. 


F.  G.  de  FAYE, 

David  Place,  Bath  Street, 


JERSEY,  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

The  Sole  distributing  Wholesale  Agents  are  :  Messrs. 
S.  Maw,  Son  &  Sons,  7  to  12  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  who  can  supply  your  dealer  immediately  from  stock. 
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PERFECTLY  sheltered,  standing  in  its  own  extensive  grounds.  Charming  ten-aces, 
commanding  a  view  of  40  miles  of  land  and  sea.  Perfect  quiet.  Good  bathing. 
Excellent  winter  quarters,  the  temperature  comparing  favourably  with  the  South  of 
Europe,  without  its  extremes.  Excursion  cars  leave  the  door.  Write  for  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Tariff.  Terms  en  pension,  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 

Reduced  Winter  Terms.  J.  W.  CHAPMAN,  Proprietor. 


DELIGHTFUL  LOUNGF 
LOOKING  THE  SEA- 


JERSEY. 


THE  SOMERVILLE, 

ST.  AUBINS. 

FOR  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  REST,  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SPOTS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JERSEY. 

STAR  HOTEL. 

Facing  the  Harbour.  Family  and  Commercial.  Established  over  70  Years. 

THE  best  known  Hotel  for  Tourists  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The  Tariff,  6s.  6d.  or 
7s.  6d.  per  day  (according  to  room),  includes  Bed,  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner, 
Attendance,  and  Lights.  No  extras.  Fishing  and  Sailing  parties  arranged.  Four- 
in-Hand  Excursion  Cars  leave  the  Hotel  twice  daily  for  places  of  interest.  Centrally 
situated.  Close  to  Post  Office  and  pi  incipal  business  establishments.  Every  facility  for 
commercial  gentlemen.  Good  stock  rooms.  Illustrated  booklet  with  full  particulars 
post  free.  Omnibus  meets  all  boats.  A  rAYNOR  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


JERSEY. 

ST.  BRELADE’S  BAY  HOTEL. 

Old  Established  Family  Hotel. 

RACING  SOUTH.  Charmingly  situated  on  sea-shore,  in 
the  most  beautiful  Bay  in  Channel  Islands.  Unrivalled 
Sea  Bathing.  Moderate  Inclusive  Tariff.  Special  Winter 
Terms.  Two  Golf  Links  within  a  mile  of  Hotel. 

A  D.  HARDEN,  Proprietor. 
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JERSEY - KILLARNEY— KINGUSSIE. 


IMPORT  YOUR  CIGARS  DIRECT! 

PEARSON’S  WEEKLY  says: — “A  TWOPENNY  Cigar  could  be  bought  for  a 
HALFPENNY  if  there  were  no  duty  I" 

JERSEY  is  a  FREE  PORT 

so  SAVE  MONEY  by  importing  direct  from  us. 
gg-  Special  Value-MARCUS  SUPERBUS  ROTHSCHILDS 
Sample  box  of  25  sent,  duty  and  carriage  paid,  to  any  part  of  U.K.  for  P.O.  6s. 
Equal  to  any  4 d.  cigar  in  England.  Price  List  on  Application. 

J.  F.  BELFORD,  Tobacconist,  JERSEY. 

Only  Gold  Medals,  C.I.  Exhibitions,  1898  and  1899. 

Telegrams— Belford,  Jersey.  Telephone,  No.  53. 


“LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY.” 


(By  her  late  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  Permission .) 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL  (ZA 

Splendidly  Equipped.  Exquisitely  situated  on  lower  Lake. 

Bus  attends  all  trains  and  coaches.  Under  the  immediate  patronage  of  His  late 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  and  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  leading  American  families. 
Official  Hotel  of  A.C.  of  G.B.  and  Ireland,  Irish  A.C.,  and  A.C.  de  France,  and  the 
Touring  Club  of  America.  Apply  for  Illustrated  Brochure  to 

THE  PROPRIETOR. 


A  HANDSOME  SOUVENIR  OF  THE  EMERALD  ISLE. 

KILLARNEY. 

By  MARY  GORGES. 

In  Black’s  “BEAUTIFUL  BRITAIN”  Series. 

Containing  12  Full-Page  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Large  Square  Demy  8vo, 
with  Picture  in  Colour  on  the  Cover. 

Price  Is.  6d.  net.  (By  Post,  Is.  lOd.) 

A  volume  of  interest  to  all  who  have  been  to  Killarney,  as  well  as  to  those  who  only 
know  the  district  by  reading  about  it ;  telling,  by  means  of  deftly-written  text  and 
beautiful  pictures  in  colour,  all  that  is  worth  knowing  and  remembering  about  this 
popular  and  fascinating  portion  of  Ireland. 

Published  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 


‘•IN  ROMANTIC  BADBNOCH.  ” 

KINGUSSIE. 

DUKE  OF  GORDON  HOTEL. 


OITUATED  among  the  Finest  Scenery  of  the  Cairngorm  Mountains.  Entirely  rebuilt 
^  and  renovated.  Three  minutes'  walk  from  Kingussie  Station,  at  which  all  trains 
stop.  Hotel  Porter  attends  all  trains.  Parties  boarded  per  week  or  month.  Inclusive 
terms  on  application. 

LARGE  GARAGE.  Oils  and  Petrol  kept. 

LAWN  TENNIS  AND  CROQUET  CREEN  IN  HOTEL  CROUNDS.  BOWLINC  CREEN. 

COLF  COURSE  (18  holes)  10  minutes’ walk.  FISHING,  ETC. 

Telegrams—  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  WOLFENDEN, 

“  Wolfenden,  Kingussie.”  Proprietors  and  Managers. 
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LAHINCH,  CO.  CLARE. 

QUIET  SPOT  OVERLOOKING  THE  ATLANTIC. 

GOLF  LINKS  HOTEL. 


UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 


FIRST-CLASS.  Close  to  Links  (the  finest  in  Ireland).  Golf  Vouchers 
supplied.  Sanitation  certified  perfect.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Baths.  Lounge.  Motor  accommoda¬ 
tion,  Pit,  etc.  Moher  Cliffs  and  Lisdoonvarna  Spas  close  by. 


LARNE  HARBOUR  (COUNTY  ANTRIM). 

OLDERFLEET  (station)  HOTEL. 

THIS  First-Class  Hotel,  with  charming  situation  facing  the  sea,  has  just  been  re¬ 
decorated  and  refurnished,  and  many  improvements  have  been  made  for  Visitors' 
comfort,  including  a  handsome  Lounge. 

One  minute's  walk  from  Stranraer  Mall  Steamers  and  Railway  Station. 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths  In  Hotel. 

Convenient  to  doll  Links.  Oarage  with  Pit. 

HUGH  GARRETT,  Manager. 


LAUNCESTON,  NORTH  CORNWALL. 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

Within  a  few  Seconds  of  the  Fine  Old  Castle  and  Beautif  ul  Church. 
Good  Centre  for  North  Cornwall.  Motor  Garage.  Inspection  Pit.  Petrol. 

POSTING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Tel.  No.  13.  BRENDON  PARSONS,  Proprietor. 

REGENT  HOTEL, 

ROYAL  LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

PREMIER  HOTEL  OF  THE  MIDLANDS. 

LARGE  GARAGE. 

Appointed  by  the  leading  Motor  Clubs. 

Heated  throughout  during  Winter  Months. 
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LEAMINGTON  SPA - LIMERICK. 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 


THE  ROYAL  CLARENDON. 

HIGH-CLASS  family  Hotel,  near  Pump-room  and  Gardens,  situated 
highest  and  best  part  of  the  Town.  Close  to  trams.  Away  from 
noise.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  Garage.  Stabling.  Special  winter  terms. 
Perfect  cooking.  English  Chef.  Telephone  663. 

Apply  MANAGERESS. 

LEAMINGTON  SPA. 

CROWN  HOTEL 

A  MOST  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL,  with  large  Garden,  superb  Coffee  Room,  Drawing, 
'*  *-  Reading,  and  Private  Sitting  Rooms.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Bathrooms  on  each 
floor.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Low-priced  Wine  List.  Moderate  Tariff.  Motor  Pit. 
Engineer.  The  late  Clement  Scott  mentioned  in  Free  Lance  a  visit  paid  to  the 
“Crown."  He  said  :  “  It  is  difficult  to  get  me  to  my  room,  for  I  have  cast  envious 
eyes  on  Great-Grandfather  Clocks,  Old  English  Sideboards  (beautifully  carved),  and  on 
all  the  old-world  treasures  of  an  Inn  such  as  one  seldom  meets  with  in  these  flashy 
luxurious  days.”  EDGAR  PHILLIPS,  Proprietor. 

LIMERICK. 

CRUISE’S  ROYAL  HOTEL 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Headquarters  Irish  Automobile,  A.  A.,  and  Motor  Union  Clubs,  American  A.  A.  New 
Lounge.  Ballroom  capable  of  accommodating  over  300  persons  just  added.  Ladies’ 
Drawing  Room,  Billiard  Room,  Smoking  Room,  Excellent  Cuisine,  a  Home  from 
Home,  Electric  Light  throughout.  Free  Garage.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths. 

Brochure  and  Tariff  to  be  had  on  application  to 

JAMES  FLYNN,  Managing-Proprietor. 

LIMERICK. 

ROYAL  GEORGE  HOTEL. 

"CURST-CLASS  Family  and  Commercial  Most  CentraL  Electric 
Light  throughout.  Bedrooms  unsurpassed.  Comfort.  Clean¬ 
liness.  Moderate  Charges.  A  new  wing  added,  which  includes 
23  Bedrooms,  splendid  Banqueting  Room,  and  Stock  Rooms. 
Sanitary  arrangements  perfect.  Cook’s  Coupons  accepted. 
Splendid  Billiard  Room.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths. 

P.  HARTIGAN,  Proprietor. 


LIMKRICK - LIVERPOOL - LIZARD. 
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LIMERICK. 

GliENTWORTH  HOTEL. 


rpUIS  elegant  and  centrally  established  HOTEL  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest 
-L  care,  and  at  considerable  expense,  for  the  accommodation  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
visiting  Limerick,  and  possesses  the  Freshness,  Neatness,  and  General  Comfort  which 
distinguish  the  best  English  and  Continental  establishments. 

The  Glentworth  is  the  leading  HOTEL  in  the  city,  and  is  noted  for  its  moderate 
Terms,  First-class  Cuisine,  and  Perfect  Sanitation. 

Omnibus  and  Staff  meet  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 

Cook's  Coupons  accepted.  KENNA  BROS.,  Proprietors. 


LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S 

COMMERCIAL  &  FAMILY  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL, 

CLAYTON  SQUARE 


(  Within  Three  Minutes’  Walk  of  Lime  Street  and  Central  Stations,  and 
the  Chief  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Town). 


CONTAINS  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Rooms,  including  Coffee  Room,  Private 
Sitting  Rooms,  Billiard  and  Smoke  Rooms,  Large  and  Well -Lighted  Stock 


Rooms. 


HEADQUARTERS  CYCLISTS'  TOURING  CLUB. 


Telephone— Royal,  No.  3729. 


LIVERPOOL. 


“THE  SHAFTESBURY.” 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  TEMPERANCE  HOUSE. 

Centrally  situated.  Quiet  and  homelike. 
About  four  minutes'  walk  from  Lime  Street  and 
Central  Stations,  and  adjoining  Roscoe  Gardens. 

Mount  Pleasant  Cars  from  Pier  Head  and 
Castle  Street  (near  Town  Hall  and  Exchange 
Station )  stop  at  door  of  Hotel.  Night  Porter. 
Cab  Fare  from  any  Station,  Is. 

Telegrams:  “Shaftesbury  Hotel,  Liverpool. 


Telephone  :  3882  Royal. 


LIZARD,  CORNWALL. 

HOUSEL  BAY  HOTEL. 


tUHIS  First-Class  Hotel  commands  Magnificent  Views  of  the  famous 
-*•  Lizard  Head,  and  is  the  only  Hotel  situated  close  to  the  Sea  and 
beautiful  Housel  Bay  Bathing  Beach.  Golf,  Bathing,  Boating.  Fishing, 
Billiards.  Motor  Car  service  to  and  from  Helston  Station  (G.W.R.). 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

A  BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED  FURNISHED  BUNGALOW  TO  LET. 

MOTOR  GARAGE  WITH  PIT. 

Letters  and  Telegrams  to  Manager,  Housel  Bay  Hotel,  Lizard,  R.S.O. 
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LLANDRINDOD  WELLS - LLANDUDNO. 


LLANDRINDOD  WELLS. 

ROCK  PARK  HOTEL 


AND  SPA. 

Adjoins  Strongest  Mineral  Springs,  Baths,  and  Golf  Links. 
Near  the  New  Electro-Hydropathic  Baths. 

The  only  Hotel  situated  in  own  grounds  (50  acres). 
TENNIS  AND  CROQUET  LAWNS. 

Seven  miles  excellent  Trout  Fishing  reserved  and 
free  for  Hotel  visitors. 

The  only  private  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fishing  commences  in  the  Grounds. 

SUPPLIES  FROM  OWN  FARM  AND  GARDENS. 


Posting. 

Good  Selection  Carriages. 
Motor  Accommodation. 


Separate  Tables. 

Excellent  Cuisine. 
Special  attention  given  to 
diet. 


Sanitation  Perfect.  South  and  South-West  Aspect. 

MODERATE  TARIFF. 

Hotel  Omnibus  meets  all  Trains.  Telegrams:  “ROCK.”  Telephone  :  P.O.  No.  2. 


Tariff  from,  R.  P.  CULLEY  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


LLANDUDNO,  NORTH  WALES. 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 

Centrally  situated  on  Promenade.  Extensive  Sea  Frontage. 

The  Tea  Lounge  (new  1911)  and  Smoking  Balcony,  also  Ladies’ 
Lounge,  face  the  Sea. 

140  WELL-APPOINTED  SITTING  AND  BED  ROOMS 
(The  greater  number  of  which  have  Sea  and  Mountain  Views). 
Passenger  and  Luggage  Lifts.  Central  for  Golf  Links,  G.P.O.,  Pier,  and  Station. 
Electric  Light.  Night  Porter.  Motor  Garage  attached  to  Hotel. 

Private  Omnibus.  For  Illustrated  Tariff  and  other  particulars,  apply  to — 

Nat.  Tel.  No.  6  (2  lines).  S.  CHANTREY,  Proprietor. 


Mr.  MATTHEW  RYAN, 

AUCTIONEER,  ESTATE  AGENT. 

(17  years  with  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Felton,  Auctioneer,  whose  business  was 
established  in  Llandudno  in  1850.) 

Furnished  Houses  and  Apartments  Recommended. 

For  the  past  27  years  he  has  been  employed  on  Valuations  at  leading  County 
Houses  and  Hotels  throughout  North  Wales  and  elsewhere ;  also  has  arranged  some 
of  the  best  Sales.  Highest  references  given. 

Augusta  Street,  LLANDUDNO. 


Telephone  173. 


LLANGOLLEN - LOCH  AWE. 
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LLANGOLLEN. 

THE  HAND  HOTEL. 

'J'HIS  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  this  Lovely  Yale,  and 
second  to  none  in  North  Wales  for  comfort,  catering,  and 
situation.  Sixty  Bedrooms.  Large  Private  Sitting-Rooms.  Electric 
Light  throughout.  Extensive  Motor  Garage  for  30  Cars.  Golf. 

JAMES  S.  SHAW,  Proprietor. 
Telephone  No.  7.  Address — “Hand,  Llangollen.” 


LOCH  AWE  HOTEL. 

(LOCH  AWE  STATION— CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY.) 

PASSENGER  LIFT  FROM  STATION  TO  HOTEL. 

Electric  Light  throughout.  Sanitary  Arrangements  complete. 

Motor  Garage  with  Pit.  Petrol.  Accumulators  charged. 

9-Hole  Golf  Course  in  vicinity,  also  Putting  Green  in  Hotel  Grounds. 

Illustrated,  Brochure  on  application. 

SALMON  AND  TROUT  FISHING.  TENNIS. 

S.S.  “Countess  of  Breadalbane "  and  Steam  Launch  “Growley”  run  in  connection 
with  Hotel.  D.  FRASER,  Proprietor. 


PORTSONACHAN,  LOCH  AWE. 

PORTSONACHAN  HOTEL. 

'T'HIS  Hotel  is  charmingly  situated  and  easy  of  access,  —  only  an  hour’s  sail 
1  from  Lochawe  Station  (Callander  and  Oban  Railway),  where  the  Hotel 
steamer  Caledonia  makes  connection  with  the  principal  trains  during  the  season. 
Letters  delivered  twice,  and  despatched  three  times  daily.  Postal,  TelegTaph,  and 
Money  Order  Office  in  Hotel  buildings.  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  Churches 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  Hotel.  Tennis  court,  beautiful  drives,  first-class 
boats,  experienced  boatmen.  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  free.  Charges  moderate. 

THOMAS  CAMERON,  Proprietor. 

Originator  of  the  Falls  of  Blairgour  and  Glen  Nant  Circular  Tour  from  Oban. 

Telegraphic  Address,  "CAMERON,  PORTSONACHAN." 


TO  ANGLERS. 

If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  these  Books  by  W.  EARL  HODGSON 
you  should  get  them  at  once. 


SALMON  FISHING. 

With  a  facsimile  in  colours  of  a  model  set  of 
dies  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  Wales, 
and  10  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

Price  7s.  6cl.  net. 

TROUT  FISHING. 

A  Study  of  Natural  Phenomena. 

With  a  facsimile  in  colours  of  a  model  book  of 
flies  for  stream  and  lake,  arranged  according  to 
the  month  in  which  the  lures  are  appropriate. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

AN  ANGLERS  SEASON. 

With  12  page  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  FISH. 

With  8  full-page  Illustrations  from  Photo-  1 
graphs,  and  18  smaller  engravings  in  the  text.  [ 

Published  by, ADAM  A  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5.  &  6  Soho  S4UABE,  London,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 
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LOCHIWV1R— LOCH  LOMOND - LONDON. 


LOCHINVER,  SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

CULAG  HOTEL. 

Good  TROUT  and  FEROX  FISHING  in  Numerous  Lochs,  FREE. 

SALMON  ANCLINC  ON  INVER  AND  KIRKAIC  RIVERS.  SEA  TROUT. 

SEA  FISHINC  EXCELLENT. 

ROUTE.— Rail  to  Lairg,  thence  dally  Mallmotor  or  Hire  ;  or  MacBrayne  s 
boat  from  Glasgow,  Oban,  Mallalg,  etc. 

Hotel  Motor  can  meet  parties  at  Invershin  on  due  notice  being  given. 

Wires:  “Colag,  Lochinver."  J.  R.  SKINNER,  Proprietor. 

ARDLUI  HOTEL. 

HEAD  OF  LOCH  LOMOND. 

Thru  minutes'  walk  from  Steamboat  Pier  and  Ardlui  Station,  West  Highland  Railway. 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  amidst  unrivalled  scenery,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Loch.  The  Hotel  has  been  remodelled  and  refurnished, 
and  additions  have  been  made  ;  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  new,  and  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  most  improved  principles.  Visitors  staying  at  this  house  will  find 
every  comfort  and  attendance,  with  boats  and  fishing  free.  Delightful  daily  tours 
can  be  arranged  to  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Long,  etc.  Passengers 
travelling  South  by  West  Highland  Railway  change  here  for  Loch  Lomond  and  Locb 
Katrine.  Parties  boarded  by  week.  Special  week-end  terms,  except  in  August.  Motor 
garage.  Petrol.  Telegrams:  “  Dodds,  Ardlui."  D.  M.  DODDS,  Proprietor. 

N.B. — Grand  Circular  Tour  by  Rail,  Coach,  and  Steamer  daily  from  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Crianlarich  and  Ardlui  Hotels, 
also  from  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  Railway  Companies’  Tourist  Guides. 


Messrs.  G.  G.  &  T.  MOORE, 

AUCTIONEERS,  VALUERS  fc? 

SURVEYORS,  ESTATE  AGENTS 


7  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 


Messrs.  MOORE 

Conduct  House  Property  Auctions  [ held  continuously 
for  78  years ]  at  the  Mart  on  Thursdays.  Special 
Attention  to  the  Management  of  Houses  and  Estates, 
and  letting  City  Offices  and  Business  Property 
generally. 


LONDON. 
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WHITE  HAIX 


RESIDENTIAL  HOTELS 

(close  to  the  British  Museum) 

RUSSELL  SQUARE,  W.C. 


TERMS — From  8s.  per 

9,  10  &  11  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE 

Telegraph:  "TASTEFUL,  London.”  ro°m. ,  Table  d'hote 

tii  I-,,.  r  i  Breakfast, Tea,  Dinner, 

Telephone:  10610  Central.  Lights,  and  Attendance. 

18,  19  &  20  MONTAGUE  STREET 

Telegraph:  "RIPELY,  London." 

Telephone:  5707  Central. 

From  7s.  per  day 
^  or  2  Guineas 
per  week. 

70,  71  &  72  GUILFORD  STREET  - 

Telegraph:  "LUGGAGE,  London.” 
Telephone:  9909  Central. 

15  &  16  BEDFORD  PLACE  *  -  - 

Telegraph:  "  Q1JIVERED,  London." 
Telephone:  8247  Central.  t 

4  &  5  MONTAGUE  STREET  *  - 

Telegraph:  "WHITENTIAL,  London." 
Telephone:  1  1 442  Central. 

13  WOBURN  PLACE  -  «  =  -  - 

Telegraph:  "  QJJEENHOOD,  London." 
Telephone:  12491  Central. 

From  6s.  6d.  per  day 
^  or  38s.  6d.  per 
week. 

22  MONTAGUE  STREET  *  *  - 

Telegraph:  SIGNOR,  London.” 

Telephone:  7117  Central. 

7 

23  &  22  CORAM  STREET  -  *  =  From  6s.  per  day 

Telegraph:  "WAYFARING,  London."  or  35s.  per 

Telephone:  13880  Central.  wee  * 
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LONDON. 


ARMFIELD’S,  LONDON 


SOUTH  PLAUE  HOTEL,  FINSBURY,  E.C. 


QUIET  YET  CENTRAL. 

With  every  Comfort  and 
Modern  Convenience. 


Five  minutes  from  Bank. 
Three  from  Moorgate  Street, 
Broad  Street,  and  Liverpool 
Street  Stations. 

Bedroom,  full  Table 
d’Hote  Breakfast, 
Bath  and  attendance, 

From  5s. 


Telegrams : 

“Armfield’s,  London.” 
Telephones : 

Visitors,  4031  London  Wall. 
Office,  1209  London  Wall. 


Tariff  on  Application. 

J.  ARMFIELD  &  SON,  Ltd. 


“THE”  DEPOSITORY, 

22  to  46  and  59  to  63  HARROW  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W. 


II 

hi  MOVING,'  °»  WaRCHOLSlNC  "Jl 

|  THE  DEPOSITORY. 

!  HARROW  ROAD  LONDON.  | 

Si 

r 

lP#iP 

FOR  REMOVING  AND  WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE,  PIANOS,  LUGGAGE,  &c. 

SPECIAL  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  LUGGAGE. 

ARTHUR  G.  DIXON. 


Proprietors 


(  HERBERT  HAYNES. 


Telephone — PADDINGTON  89. 
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TWO  POPULAR  HOTELS  IN  CENTRAL  LONDON 


OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell  Street,  London. 


NEAR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London. 


These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE 
HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at 
moderate  charges,  of  those  who  desire  all  the  advantages 
of  the  larger  modern  licensed  Hotels. 

THESE  HOTELS  HAVE— 

Passenger  Lifts,  Bathrooms  on  every  Floor, 
Lounges  and  Spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Writing, 
Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Perfect  Sanitation,  Fireproof  Floors,  Telephones,  Night  Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'Hote 
Breakfast,  Single,  from  5/6  to  7/6. 

With  Table  dTIote  Dinner  from  8/6. 

FULL  TARIFF  AND  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic  Addresses 


I  Thackeray  Hotel — “Thackeray,  London. 
(Kingsley  Hotel — “  Bookcraft,  London.” 


Telephones  1  Thackeray  Hotel— Regent,  2041  (2  lines). 
1  |  Kingsley  Hotel— Regent.  2083  (2  lines). 
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LONDON. 


“A  most  serviceable  and  timely  publication.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE 

SOCIAL 
GUIDE 
for  1913. 

Contains  : — 

DATES  OF  ALL  SOCIETY 
FUNCTIONS. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  ADMISSION, 
HOW  TO  DRESS,  Etc. 

P  PROVINCIAL  AND 
COUNTY  SOCIETIES  IN  LONDON. 
DETAILS  OF  THE  SEASONS  IN  LONDON,  DUBLIN, 
SCOTLAND,  EGYPT,  THE  RIVIERA,  Etc. 

And  much  other  information  of  a  unique  and  useful 
character  hitherto  disregarded  by  books  of  reference. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  Full  Leather,  with  Rounded  Corners  and  Gilt  Edges, 

Price  3s.  6d.  net.  (By  Post,  3s.  10d.) 

Also  to  be  had  bound  in  Cloth,  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  (By  Post,  2s.  10d.) 

M.A.P.,  in  reviewing  The  Social  Guide,  says  : — 

“This  invaluable  book,  which  contains  a  diary  and  particulars  of  all  the  important 
social  functions  of  the  year,  should  be  possessed  by  all  who  desire  to  be  up  to  date.” 


Published  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  A  S  Soho  Squam,  Londoh,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 


LONDON. 
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First-Class  Temperance  Hotel,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  Bridgewater 
Square,  Barbican,  E.C. 

Most  central  for  Business  or  Pleasure.  2  minutes’  walk  from  Aldersgate  Street 
Station.  6  minutes’  walk  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  G.P.O.,  and  7  to  10  minutes’ 
walk  from  City  Temple  and  John  Wesley’s  Chapel.  Night  Porter.  Established  1859. 
Absolutely  Quiet,  and  Comfortable. 

Inclusive  Charge— Bedrooms  single,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  Double,  4s.  6d.  to 
*  68.  6d.  Breakfast  or  Tea,  Is.  3d.  to  2s. 

Write  for  “  How  to  Spend  a  Week  in  London,”  with  Tariff  and  Testimonials  free. 
Telegrams — “Healthiest,”  London.  Telephone — 959  Central. 

WM.  LOSSOCK,  Resident  Proprietor. 


West  central  hotel 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 
ACCOMMODATION  FOR  ABOUT  200  QUESTS. 
Pronounced  by  the  Press  the  Best  Temperance  Hotel 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Convenient  for  City  or  West-End — Business  or  Pleasure. 


Highly  commended  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  T.  Vezey  Strong,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.  ;  Sir  George  Toulmin,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  M'Dougall; 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  ;  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford  ;  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  of  Durham  ;  J.  S.  Higham,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Horton;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  and  thousands  of  Guests  from  all 
parts  of  the  World. 

Excellent  Public  Rooms.  Electric  Light.  Passenger  Lifts. 
Apartments,  Service  &  Table  d’Hote  Breakfast,  from  5/- 
Tarlff  on  application  to  FREDERIC  SMITH  &  SONS, 

SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON. 


NOT  A  COLLECTION  OF  ORDINARY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS, 
BUT  A  REALLY  ORIGINAL  ARTISTIC  SOUVENIR. 


LONDON 

A  SKETCH  BOOK 

By  Lester  G.  Hornby. 

CONTAINING  24  REPRODUCTIONS  FROM  PENCIL  DRAWINGS  (NO  TEXT). 

Large  square  demy  8vo,  with  artistic  cover,  bearing  label  designed  by  the  artist. 

Price  Is.  net.  (By  Post  Is.  3d.) 

Pvblmku  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5  &  8  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 
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LONDON - LOUGH  SWILLY - LYDFORD. 


WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL, 

LONDON,  S.W. 

IMMEDIATELY  OPPOSITE  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AND  THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Especially  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Tourists  on  account  of 
its  pleasant  location  and  accessibility  from  every  point  of  London. 
Moderate  Tariff,  and  no  charge  for  Attendance. 

Special  Week-end  and  “  En  Pension  ”  Terms.  Send  for  Circular. 


LOUGH  SWILLY,  CO.  DONEGAL. 

PORTSALON  HOTEL. 


HPHIS  excellent  Hotel,  which  affords  first-class  accommodation  and  every  comfort  to 
Families,  Golfers,  and  other  Tourists,  is  magnificently  situated,  with  southern 
aspect,  and  commands  sea  and  mountain  views  of  matchless  beauty.  The  Golf  Links 
(18  holes)  are  most  sporting  and  picturesque.  Good  lake  and  sea  fishing.  Boating, 
Bathing,  Tenuis,  Croquet,  Billiards,  Cycle  Store,  Garage,  Dark  Room  for  Photography, 
etc.  Route  via  Strabane  and  Letterkenny,  thence  (during  summer  months)  by  Hotel 
Motor.  Telegrams— “  Hotel,  Portsalon.  ” 

Illustrated  Brochure  on  application  to  MANAGER. 


LYDFORD. 

Manor 

"CUVE  minutes  from  South-Western  and  Great  Western  Stations.  Sheltered  situation 
on  fringe  of  Dartmoor.  26  Bedrooms.  Comfortably  furnished.  First-class  Coffee 
and  Drawing  Rooms.  The  extensive  private  grounds  of  50  acres  include  the  beautiful 
wooded  valley  and  gorge  of  River  Lyd,  and  celebrated  Lydford  Waterfall.  Tennis 
Lawn.  Fishing,  Rough  Shooting.  Hotel  lighted  throughout  by  Gas.  Under  personal 
management  of  Proprietress,  Mrs.  MATHEWS.  Newly  built  Stables.  Garage.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Cuisine.  Terms  moderate,  on  application. 


The  Sea-Angler’s  Vade  Mecum. 

SEfl-FISMIN  C 

By  C.  O.  Minchin. 


Containing  32  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  mostly  from 
Original  Sketches  by  J.  A.  Minchin. 

LARGE  PRICE  3s.  6d.  NET  BOUND 

CROWN  8vo.  (By  Post,  3s.  lod.)  IN  CLOTH. 

“A  very  instructive,  readable  volume  with  information  abreast  of  modern  know¬ 
ledge.” — Spectator. 

Published  by  ADAM  &  CHART. ES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 


LYNTON— MALVERN. 
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LYNTON. 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL. 

Beautifully  Situated. 

Facing  Sea. 

Luxurious  Lounge  newly  added. 
Electric  Light  throughout. 
Moderate  Terms. 
Motor  Oarage. 

Telephone — No.  50  Lynton. 

J.  W.  HOLMAN,  Owner. 


LYNTON. 

VALLEY  OF  ROCKS 
HOTEL. 

Largest  and  Principal. 

Situated  in  own  Grounds. 
600  Feet  above  and  facing  Sea. 

Passenger  Lift. 
Radiator  Heating. 

Write  for  New  Illustrated  Tariff1. 
Motor  Garage. 

J.  W.  HOLMAN, 
Resident  Owner. 
Telephone:  No.  49. 


THE  ABBEY  HOTEL. 

IN  EXCELLENT  SITUATION. 

MOST  COMFORTABLE  FAMILY-  HOTEL. 
New  and  Commodious  Coffee  and  Smoking  Rooms  have  been 
opened,  and  Suites  of  Rooms  with  Private  Bath  added. 

Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Electric  Light  throughout. 

Telephone— No.  183. _ W.  SCHNEIDER,  Manager. 

MALVERN. 

THE  FOLEY  ARMS  HOTEL. 

(PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.) 

HE  first  time  we  visited  Malvern,  when  shown  into  an  upper 
chamber  in  the  ‘Foley  Arms,’  we  were  literally  taken  aback. 
We  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  the  prospect  struck  us  as  far  finer  than 
from  the  terrace  over  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  etc.,  etc.” — Extract  from 
article  in  “Blackwood,"  August  183 4. 

Coffee  Room  ami  Drawing  Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Table  d'Hflte  at 
•Separate  Tables.  Electric  Light.  Perfect  Sanitary  arrangements. 
Telephone — No,  Id/  Malvern.  Miss  YOUNGER,  Proprietress. 
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•RBAT  MALVERN - MATLOCK. 


GT.  MALVERN. 

PORTLAND  PRIVATE  HOTEL 

100  Feet  South  Front.  Routs  from  Paddington. 

DELIGHTFULLY  situated  in  own  grounds  in  centre  of  Malvern.  Large  and 
handsome  Lounge,  Dining  Room,  Drawing  Room,  Billiard  and  Smoke  Room, 
recently  added  ;  all  South  Aspect.  Near  College,  Golf  Links,  Brine  Baths,  and  Manor 
Park  Croquet  and  Tennis  grounds.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Sanitary  Certificate. 

Illustrated  tariff  on  application. 

TEE.  151.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  CUISINE. 

DANIEL  WOODMAN,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

Health  and  Pleasure  Resort. 


SMEDLEY’S  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

MATLOCK. 

Established  1853. 

ONE  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  in  the  Kingdom.  An  un¬ 
rivalled  Suite  of  Hydropathic  Baths,  including  an  Up-to-date 
Installation  of  Electrical  Appliances. 

Consulting  and  Resident  Physicians. 

A  large  Staff  (upwards  of  60)  of  Trained  Male  and  Female  Nurses, 
Masseurs,  and  Bath  Attendants. 

Large  Winter  Garden.  Extensive  Pleasure  Grounds. 

MATLOCK  COLF  LINKS,  18  HOLES,  ABOUT  15  MINUTES’  WALK.  MOTOR  SERVICE. 

Terms— 8s.  6d.  to  123.  per  day  inclusive,  according  to  Bedroom. 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Turkish  and  Ordinary  Hydropathic  Baths. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application  to 

H.  GHALLAND,  Managing  Director. 

Telegrams — “Smedley's,  Matlock  Bank."  Telephone  No.  17. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST,  NATURAL  BEAUTY, 
OR  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 


WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  ENGLAND 

Br  Gordon  Home. 


New  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  re-arranged,  and  brought  up-to-date.  Containing 
155  page  illustrations  from  drawings  by  the  author  and  from  photographs,  also  a 
map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net.  {By  Post  3s.  10d.) 

Pdblishbd  bt  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  6,  &  6  Soso  Bqoarb,  Lbitdoh,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 


MATLOCK — MULLION. 
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MATLOCK. 

ROGKSIDE  HYDROPATHIC. 

HIGH  CLASS  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT 
FOR  WINTER  OR  SUMMER. 

Nearly  800  Feet  above  Sea-Level.  Pure  Mountain  Air.  Dry, 
Bracing,  Health-giving. 

TENNIS  (DRY  AND  GRASS  COURTS).  CROQUET  (TWO  LAWNS). 
BOWLING.  PUTTING-GREEN.  BILLIARDS. 

NEAR  THE  GOLF  LINKS  (18  HOLES). 

Spacious  Lounge  and  Ball  Room.  New  Baths  now  open,  including 
Turkish,  Russian,  and  large  Plunge.  High-frequency,  Schnee  Four-Cell, 
Electric  Light  and  Heat  Baths,  and  full  Electrical  Equipment,  Resident 
and  Visiting  Physician. 

Electric  Light  and  Lift. 

Heating,  Ventilation,  and  Sanitation  on  most 
Modern  Systems. 

Motor  Oarage  in  Hydro  Grounds. 

Nat.  Telephone,  No.  12.  Telegrams— “  Rockside,  Matlockbank.” 

Terms  7/6  to  10/6  per  day.  Winter  Reduction. 

Table  d’Hote,  7  p.m. 

Write  to  Managers  for  Illustrated.  Prospectus. 


MULLION,  CORNWALL. 

POLDHU  HOTEL. 

FIRST  Class,  close  to  Sea,  commands  magnificent  views  of  Mounts 
Bay  with  its  grand  Cliff  Scenery.  Good  Beach.  Excellent 
Bathing. 

Adjoining  splendid  Golf  Links,  18  Holes. 

Tariff  Moderate.  Apply  Manager. 


MULLION,  CORNWALL. 

MULLION  COVE  HOTEL. 

JjURST-CLASS  Official  quarters  of  Royal  Automobile  Club.  Only  Licensed  Hotel  on 
Mullion  Coast.  Magnificent  Sea  Views,  including  whole  sweep  of  famous  Mounts 
Bay.  Splendid  Bathing  and  Fishing.  Fine  18-Hole  Golf  Links.  Spacious  Lounge. 
Electric  Light.  Book  to  Helston  Station,  G.W.R.,  thence  per  G.W.R.  Motor. 

MOTOR  GARAGE  WITH  PIT. 

Letter*  and  Teltgram*  to  MANAGER,  MULLION  COVE  HOTEL,  MULLION,  R.S.O. 


44  MULLION - NEWCASTLE,  CO.  DOWN — NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


MULLION,  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 

POLURRIAN  HOTEL. 

THIRST  CLASS.  Stands  in  its  own  grounds  of  4  acres  ;  replete 
in  all  modern  appointments  ;  Large  Lounge  ;  Electric  Light  ; 
Facing  Sea;  Good  Boating,  Fishing,  and  Bathing;  Excellent  Sands ; 
near  Splendid  Golf  Links  (18  holes);  Visitors  driven  free  to  same 
at  stated  times  ;  Garage  ;  Station,  Helston.  Terms  moderate. 

Apply  MANAGER, 

NEWCASTLE,  CO.  DOWN. 

SLIEVE  DONARD  HOTEL, 

FINEST  HOTEL  IN  IRELAND. 

OWNED  AND  MANAGED  BY  BELFAST  AND  COUNTY  DOWN  RAILWAY  CO. 

STANDS  IN  ITS  OWN  GROUNDS  OF  12  ACRES.  Faces  Sea  and  Mourne  Mountains  ; 
Royal  County  Down  Golf  Links  (18  holes)  immediately  adjoining.  Spacious  Reception 
Rooms  and  Lounge;  120  Bedrooms.  Electric  Light  in  all  Rooms;  Passenger  Lift ; 
Hall  and  Corridors  Heated  ;  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  and  Fresh  Water,  and  Spray,  Needle 
and  Vapour  Baths.  Motor  Garage. 

Tariff  on  application  to  W.  F.  COLLINS,  Manager. 
Telegrams:  “ Si.if.ve,  Newcastle,  Down."  Telephone:  6. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

THE  TYNE  TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 

HOOD  STREET,  NEAR  TO  MONUMENT. 

yiSITORS  will  find  every  comfort  combined  with  moderate  charges.  Coffee, 
Drawing,  Commercial,  Smoke  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Good  Stock  Rooms.  National  Telephone,  2144  Central.  Telegrams,  “Tyne  Hotel.” 


THE  FIRTH  OF  CLYDE. 

THE  ISLE  OF  ARRAN. 

By  Mackenzie  MacBride. 

By  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hall. 

TWO  VOLUMES  IN  BLACK'S  “BEAUTIFUL  BRITAIN”  SERIES. 


EACH  CONTAINING  TWELVE  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COLOUR. 

Large  Square  Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Picture  in  Colour  on  the  Cover. 

Price  Is.  6d.  net  each.  (By  Post ,  Is.  lOd.) 

Though  not  guide  books  these  volumes  will,  by  their  interesting  text  and  beautiful 
illustrations,  tell  the  reader  the  things  that  are  worth  knowing  and  remembering  about 
two  fascinating  portions  of  Bonnie  Scotland. 

Published  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  and  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 


OBAN. 
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OBAN. 


GREAT  WESTERN  HOTEL, 

LARGEST  AND  LEADING  HOTEL  IN  THE  WEST  HIGHLANDS. 

Official  Hotel  S.A.C.  ;  A.  A.  ;  and  Touring  Club  of  America. 

Beautifully  situated  on  Esplanade.  Electric  Light.  Elevator.  Charges  moderate. 
Special  inclusive  rates  prior  to  15th  July  and  after  15th  September.  Illustrated 
Tariff  Booklet  post  free.  Motor-’Bus  meets  Trains  and  Steamers  and  conveys  Visitors 
to  Hotel  Free  of  Charge.  Garage.  Petrol. 

ALEX.  MCGREGOR,  Resident  Proprietor. 


MARINE  HOTEL 


ESPLANADE,  OBAN. 


1  rain.  Pier,  3  rains.  Station. 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Temperance 
Hotel.  Upwards  of  100  Rooms. 

Lounge  overlooking  Bay. 

Inclusive  Terms  throughout  the  Season. 

This  High-Class  unlicensed  Hotel  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  houses  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  well  known  for  its  excellent 
plain  cooking  and  very  moderate  tariff. 

Booklet  Sent. 

FRANK  WALTON,  Prop. 


OBAN. 

KING’S  ARMS  HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  AND  TOURIST  HOTEL 


ON  tlie  Promenade,  midway  between  Railway  Station  and  Pier.  Facing 
the  Bay.  Magnificent  Sea  View.  A. A.  &  M.U.  Headquarters. 

Coupons  accepted.  Rebuilt  and  enlarged.  Boarding.  Will  be  found 
replete.  Near  Golf  Course  (18  holes).  Porters  await  arrival  of  all  trains 


and  steamers. 


J.  M.  MacTAVISH,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 


OBAN. 

PALACE  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL 

GEORGE  STREET,  OBAN. 

EVERY  HOME  COMFORT. 


BOOTS  WAITS  TRAIN  AND  STEAMER. 


OKEHAMPTON - OXFORD. 


4(5 

OKEHAMPTON,  DEVON. 

WHITE  HART  HOTEL. 

(On  the  Borders  of  Dartmoor),  Main  Line  L.  &  S.W.  Rly. 
MODERATE  TARIFF.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  ’BUS  MEETS  TRAINS. 
MOTOR  CARS  ON  HIRE. 

Posting  in  all  its  Branches.  Coaching  Trips  over  Dartmoor. 
FISHING  (free  to  Visitors  staying  in  Hotel). 

GARAGE  (free).  HUNTING.  BILLIARDS. 

Telegrams  :  JOHN  G.  HE  Y  WOOD, 

“  White  Hart,  Okehampton."  Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 

RANDOLPH  HOTEL, 

BEAUMONT  STREET, 

IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CITY. 

THE  modem  Hotel  of  Oxford,  close  to  the  Colleges,  Public 
Buildings,  and  opposite  Martyrs’  Memorial.  Replete  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience. 

Handsome  Suites  of  Rooms  ;  General  Drawing ,  Smoking, 
and  Billiard  Rooms. 

NEW  GARAGE.  AN  AMERICAN  ELEVATOR.  CHARGES  MODERATE. 
A  Night  Porter  in  Attendance. 

ELECTRIC  LICHT  THROUGHOUT. 


Address  —  THE  MANAGER. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DELEGACY. 

/^XFORD  SUMMER  MEETING,  1913.  Whole  Meeting,  August  1-25— Part  I  , 
Aug.  1-13  ;  Part  II.,  Aug.  13-25. 

General  Subject — FRANCE  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  WORLD  HISTORY.  Special— 
(A)  History :  the  Evolution  of  France;  (B)  French  Literature  and  Philosophy ;  (C)  Music, 
Fine  Art,  and  Architecture;  (D)  Science;  (E)  Social  Service:  the  relation  between 
Voluntary  Effort  and  the  work  of  the  State  and  Municipality  ;  (F)  Theology  and  Biblical 
Studies  ;  (G)  Lectures  and  Classes  in  Eng.ish  Language,  Phonetics,  etc.,  for  foreign 
students;  (H)  Special  Classes  in  Practical  Map-making:  Educational  Psychology; 
French  Language ;  Special  Study-Classes  in  (a)  Original  Authorities  for  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848 ;  (6)  Social  Service.  Special  Sermons  will  be  preached,  Debates,  etc., 
will  be  arranged,  also  visits  to  the  Colleges  and  to  places  of  historic  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Prices  of  Tickets:  (1)  For  the  Whole  Meeting,  £1  :10s.  ;  (2)  For  either 
Part,  £1 :  Is.  Extra  Fee  lor  Special  Classes.  All  Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to— 
3.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT,  M.A.,  University  Extension  Office ,  C.  Oxford. 


riBBLM - PSNMTH  (l44  «ltO  p.  55) - P1NIAN0M. 
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PEEBLES  HOTEL  HYDROPATHIC. 

THE  MOST  SUMPTUOUSLY  APPOINTED  KUR-HOTEL  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


600  feet  above  Sea-Level. 
Lovely  Scenery. 

Pure  Bracing  Air. 
Delightful  Grounds. 

Pine  Woods  adjoining. 
Golf,  Tennis,  and 

Bowling  Greens. 

Charming  Walks  and 
GOLF. — Excellent  18-Hole  Course  near.  Drives  in  the  famous 

MOTORS. — Extensive  Garage.  WALTER  SCOTT  Country. 

All  the  latest  BATHS,  Vichy  douches,  Fango  Mud 
Packs,  etc.,  and  ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT.  A 
complete  Spa  under  one  Roof. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Tariff  to  Mr.  THIEM,  Manager. 


PENRITH. 

THE  GEORGE  HOTEL. 

FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

THIS  Hotel  is  the  largest,  and  occupies  the  most  central  position  in  Penrith.  It  is  unrivalled  for  its 
comfort,  excellent  cuisine,  and  moderate  chargee.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  single  and  double- 
bedded  rooms,  handsomely  furnished,  and  arranged  to  afford  Visitors  travelling  on  business  or  pleasure 
every  convenience  and  home  comfort.  Spacious  Coffee  Room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Ladies'  Draw¬ 
ing  Room,  Private  Sitting  Rooms,  Dining,  and  Writing  Rooms;  also  large  Assembly  Room  for  Balls. 
Banquets,  etc.  Certified  Sanitation.  Posting  in  all  its  branches,  including  Ladies'  Hacks,  Pony 
Carts,  etc.  Coaches  run  from  this  Hotel  daily,  in  connection  with  the  Ullswater  Steamer,  during  the 
Summer  Months.  Delightful  Drives  amidst  magnificent  scenery.  Up-to-date  Garage  on  the  premises. 
'Bus  meets  all  Trains.  Night  Porter.  Headquarters  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of  G.B.  and  I., 
Automobile  Association  and  Motor  Union,  Motor  Club,  Auto-Cycle  Union,  and  Cyclists’  Touring  Club. 

FRED.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor. 


PENZANCE. 

MOUNTS  BAY  HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY. 

On  the  Esplanade.  Facing  the  Sea.  Full  South  Aspect. 

Ladies’  Coffee  and  Drawing  Rooms.  Smoke  Room,  for  Visitors  only, 
with  Grand  Sea  View.  Moderate  and  Inclusive  Terms  for  Winter  Months. 
’Bus  meets  Trains.  Boating,  Fishing,  and  Bathing. 

WALTER  H.  PULMAN,  PropriUor. 
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PERTH - PITLOCHRY—  PLYMOUTH - PORTRUSH. 


SALUTATION  HOTEL, 

PE  RTH. 

FIRST=CLASS  HOTEL. 

Official  Hotel  Automobile  Club. 


Fishing.  Boating.  Golfing. 

PITLOCHRY. 

CENTRAL  PERTHSHIRE  HIGHLANDS. 

LIST  OF  FURNISHED  HOUSES  TO  LET 

FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS,  &c. 

Free  by  Post,  from  C.  C.  STUART  &  SON. 

Telegrams— “  Stuart,  Pitlochry.” 

PLYMOUTH. 

DUKE  OF  CORNWALL  HOTEL. 

The  leading  and  largest  Hotel,  centrally  situated  near  Railway 
Station  and  Sea  Front.  Recognised  Hotel  for  Ocean  Passengers. 

GARAGE.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  LIFT. 

HOTEL  OMNIBUS  MEETS  ALL  TRAINS. 

Telegrams:  “  Dukotbl."  “  R. A.C.”  and  “  A. A." 

PORTRUSH,  CO.  ANTRIM. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  HOTEL. 

(Owned  by  the  Midland  Railway  Co.) 

FINEST  GOLF  LINKS  IN  IRELAND. 

SPLENDID  SUITES  OF  SEA  AND  FRESH  WATER  BATHS. 
Electric  Light  throughout.  Garage  for  20  Motors. 

Lounge  Hall.  Magnificent  Ballroom. 

Telegraphic  Address— “  MIDOTEL,  PORTRUSH.”  Telephone  No.  14. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 

F.  AUDINWOOD,  Manager,  Northern  Counties  Committee's  hotels ,  etc . 


PORTSMOUTH - RAMSGATE - KOSSLARE - ST.  FILLANS. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
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(TEMPERANCE) 

FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL,  opposite  town  station 

(Book  for  Portsmouth  Town.) 


Every  accommodation  for  Commercial  and  Private  Visitors. 
NIGHT  BOOTS.  RESTAURANT. 

ALFRED  GRIGSBY,  Proprietor. 

RAMSGATE. 

Telephone  306. 

Best  Fishing  on 
the  Coast. 

SPECIAL  TARIFF 
FOR  ANGLERS. 

( Opposite  the  Harbour .) 
GOOD  COMFORTABLE  HOUSE. 
FAMILY  &  COMMERCIAL.  TEA,  BED,  AND  BREAKFAST,  5/- 
GOOD  STOCK  ROOMS. 

Minutes  from  Rail*  Trams  pass  door. 


Agent  B.S.A.S 


ROSSLARE. 

The  beautiful  Irish  port  on  the  shortest  sea  passage. 

THE  ROSSLARE  STRAND  HOTEL 

(The  nearest  Hotel  to  Rosslare  Harbour). 


On  the  picturesque  Strand,  four  minutes’  walk  from  Rosslare  Strand  Station, 
is  unrivalled  for  position,  comfort,  and  moderate  charges.  Promenade  roof 
with  charming  views.  Hot  and  Cold  Fresh  and  Sea  Water  Baths.  Hotel 
Telegraph  and  Postal  Offices.  Golf  Links  adjoining  Hotel.  Visitors  staying 
in  this  Hotel  can  play  on  golf  links  at  half-price.  Under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  W.  J.  KELLY,  Proprietor. 


ST.  FILLANS,  LOCH  EARN— PERTHSHIRE. 

DRUMMOND  ARMS  HOTEL 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  AND  TOURIST  HOTEL. 

SPLENDIDLY  SITUATED  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  LOCH  EARN. 

GOLF.  FISHING.  BOATING.  POSTING.  GARAGE. 
TERMS  MODERATE. 

TELEGRAMS— Hotel,  St.  Fillans.  R.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Proprietor. 

In  connection  with  Station  Hotel,  Oban. 
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■HETLAND - SLIGO - SOUTHAMPTON - SOUTHPORT. 


SHETLAND— DUNROSSNESS. 

Trout  Fishing  and  Seal  and  other  Shooting. 

SPIGGIE  HOTEL,  DUNROSSNESS,  SHETLAND. 

LOCH  Spiggie,  the  largest  Loch  in  Shetland,  and  famed  for  its  Trout  Fishing,  within 
two  minutes'  walk  of  the  house.  Six  boats  on  Loch.  Loch  Brow  and  other  Lochs 
and  Burns  in  the  vicinity.  Sea-Trout  fishing  in  the  Bay.  Sea  Bathing  on  beautiful  sandy 
beach  quite  near  the  house.  Seal  Shooting  near  Fitful  and  Sumburgh  Heads.  Very 
suitable  ground  for  Golf  Course  or  Cricket.  Good  Roads  for  Cycling.  Charges  moderate. 

Route  per  Mail  Steamer  to  Lerwick,  thence  driving  to  Dunrossness  ;  or  by  Mail 
Steamer  direct  to  Spiggie  from  Leith  and  Aberdeen  fortnightly  during  Summer  and 
Autumn.  Golf  Course  marked  off,  and  Croquet  set  provided,  and  extensive  additional 
accommodation  prepared  this  season.  Address — R.  &  T.  Henderson,  Proprietors. 


SLIGO. 

VICTORIA  HOTEL 

Patronized  by  His  Excellency  The  Lord-Lieutenant  ( Earl  Dudley), 
the  Nobility,  and  Gentry. 

Tourists,  Anglers,  and  Families  will  find  every  convenience,  combined  with 
cleanliness  and  moderate  charges. 

PRIVATE  ROOMS,  LADIES’  SITTING-ROOMS.  BATHS  (HOT,  COLD, 
AND  SHOWER).  BILLIARDS  AND  GOLF. 

Gentlemen  staying  at  this  Hotel  have  the  privilege  of  Free  FishiDg  for  Salmon 
and  Trout  on  Loch  Gill.  Boats  for  hire.  Posting  in  all  its  branches.  Omnibus 
attends  all  trains.  Garage.  Head  Quarters  R.A.C.,  A.A.,  and  I. A.C. 

Cook's  Coupons  accepted.]  J.  A.  HALL,  Proprietor. 


SOUTHAMPTON,  NEW  FOREST,  AND  SOUTH  HANTS. 

WALLER  &  KING,  F.A.I. 

AUCTIONEERS,  VALUERS,  HOUSE,  LAND,  AND 
ESTATE  AGENTS. 

THE  AUCTION  MART,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

(Business  Established  1819.) 

P.O.  Telephone  No.  230.  Telegrams:  “  Auctioneers,  Southampton." 

Recognised  as  the  LEADING  AGENTS  in  the  above  Important  Area. 


SOUTHPORT— BIRKDALE  PARK. 


SMEDLEY  HYDROPATHIC. 


Electric  Lift.  Attractive  Lounge.  Electric  Light. 

New  Ball  Room  recently  opened. 

YITELL  adapted  for  Summer  or  Winter  residence,  for  either  Invalids  or  Visitors. 
' '  Terms  from  7s.  6d.  per  day.  (Summer  terms  from  June  1  to  Sept.  30.)  Turkish, 
Russian,  Plunge,  and  other  Baths.  Electric  Cars  run  from  the  Hydro  to  Southport 
every  16  minutes. 


Hydropathy  fully  treated.,  under  own  Physician,  J.  G.  G.  CorkhiU,  M.D. 

NEAR  GOLF  LINKS.  LAWN  TENNIS,  BILLIARDS,  ETC. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  Manaoirkss. 


STIRLING - BTRATHPEFFER  SPA. 
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STIRLING. 

WAYERLEY  HOTEL, 

MURRAY  PLACE. 

(HIGH-CLASS  TEMPERANCE.)  Established  over  Half-a-Century. 

REMODELLED  AND  REDECORATED. 

FOR  FAMILIES,  TOURISTS,  AND  BUSINESS  GENTLEMEN. 
FIRST-CLASS  RESTAURANT  IN  CONNECTION. 

COOK'S  COUPONS  ACCEPTED.  CHARGES  MODERATE. 

Telephone  2S7.  Motor  Oarage,  Officially  Appointed  by  Scottish  Automobile  Club. 

Electric  Light  throughout.  P.  M'ALPINE,  Proprietor. 

STRATHPEFFER. 

SPA  HOTEL. 

Patronised  by  Royalty. 

THE  OLDEST-ESTABLISHED  AND  LEADING  HOTEL. 

Highest  and  Finest  Situation.  Salmon  and  Trout  fishing  on  Black  water  and  Conon, 
and  Lochs  Garve  and  Luichart.  Cricket.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Close  to  fine  18-hole  Golf 
Course.  Contains  Spacious  Public  Rooms,  Private  Apartments  en  suite ,  Recreation 
and  Ball  Rooms,  Conservatories,  and  is  secluded  enough  to  ensure  to  visitors  the 
Privacy  and  Quiet  of  an  ordinary  Country  Residence.  Electric  light  throughout. 
Perfect  Cuisine  or  Medical  Dietary.  Reduced  terms  for  Spring  and  Autumn  months. 
Garages.  Motor  Cars  on  Hire,  and  Petrol,  etc.,  supplied. 
Telegrams — “Wallace,  Strathpetfer.” 

STRATH  PEF  FER  SPA. 

BALMORAL  HOTEL, 

FIRST-CLASS  PRIVATE  HOTEL 

SITUATED  on  the  hill,  commanding  a  fine  view,  with  Southern  exposure  ;  close  to 
the  Mineral  Wells,  Baths,  and  Golf  Course.  Public  Dining-Room  (separate  tables) 
and  Drawing-Room.  Private  Parlours .  Large  Smoking-Room.  Terms  on  application. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  Mrs.  DUNNET,  Proprictrix. 

“  Every  angler  and  naturalist  should  possess  it." — Daily  Chronicle. 

LIFE-HISTORY  &  HABITS  OF  THE  SALMON,  SEA- 
TROUT,  TROUT,  &  OTHER  FRESHWATER  FISH. 

By  P.  D.  Malloch. 


New  Edition.  Illustrated  with  274  reproductions  from  Nature  photographs. 
Crown  4to.  Cloth. 

Price  10s.  6d.  net.  ( By  Post  11s.) 

OBTAINABLE  Ok’  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

PUBLISHED  BY  A.  Jt  C.  BLACK,  4,  J,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


no  Die,  iree  region  ;  the  strongest,  sweetest,  uryesi 


0  2  STRATHSPEY SUTHERLANDSHIRE TEIGNMOUTH. 


STRATHSPEY,  N.B. 


NETHYBRIDGE  HOTEL, 

NETHYBRIDGE,  N.B.  New  First-Class  Family  Hotel, 

situated  at  the  base  of  the  Cairngorm 
Mountains  amongst  the  famous  Pine 
Woods  of  Strathspey. 

Acknowledged  most  valuable 
Health  Resort. 

MODERATE  CHARGES 

—Cars  for  Hire— 

POSTINC  ESTABLISHMENT. 
Charming  Drives  and  Walks. 
Golf,  Tennis,  Croquet. 

Large  luxurious  Lounge,  and 
Ladies'  Drawing-Room. 

SEVEN  MILES  OF  SALMON  AND  TROUT  FISHING  ON 
THE  SPEY  WITH  BOAT. 


£  -  Under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie. 

:  |  Large  Motor  Garage — Petrol.  A.  G.  MACKENZIE,  Proprietor. 


SCOURIE,  SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

FISHING.  FISHING. 

SCOURIE  HOTEL. 

TOEAUTIFULLY  situated  011  West  Coast  and  close  to  the  famous  Island  of  Handa 
TJ  with  its  myriads  of  birds  and  magnificent  cliff  scenery.  Good  brown  trout  fishing 
on  about  40  lochs,  several  of  which  have  been  stocked  and  are  fished  this  season  for 
the  first  or  second  time,  also  good  sea-trout  and  sea  fishing  ;  18  boats  kept. 

Sea  bathing,  boating,  motoring  and  horse»hiring. 

ROUTE. — Rail  to  Lairg,  thence  per  daily  motor  service  or  special  motor,  or  per 
MacBrayne's  weekly  steamer,  Glasgow  to  Badcall.  yyy  p  Ross  Proprietor 


TEIGNMOUTH. 

“MARINA  RESIDENTiAL 


FINEST  Position.  Sea  Front.  Uninterrupted  Views.  Close  to 
Pier.  Easily  accessible  for  Excursions  over  Dartmoor.  Boating. 
Fishing.  Appointed  A.A.  and  M.U.  Special  Winter  Terms. 

Telephone  55.  Illustrated  Tariff  from 

Telegrams:  Marina,  Teignmouth.  A.  J.  MARTIN,  Proprietor. 


‘The  Sanatorium  of  the  British  Islands” 
(The  late  Sir  A.  Clark). 


TONGUE - TORQUAY. 
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TONGUE  HOTEL, 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE,  N.8. 

JOHN  McKENZIE,  Proprietor. 

T>EAUTIFULLY  situated  on  the  North  Coast  of  Sutherland,  in  one  of  the  best 
districts  of  that  famous  Fishing  county,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  of  the  Highlands. 

Splendid  Brown  Trout,  Sea  Trout,  and  Salmon  Fishing  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Hotel— May,  June,  and  July  best  months. 

BOATS  ON  ALL  THE  LOCHS  AND  KYLE. 

GOOD  HEALTH  RESORT,  WITH  MOUNTAIN  AND  SEA  AIR. 
Drawing  Room  &  Private  Sitting  Rooms.  Posting  &  Motoring.  Good  Golf  Course. 
Post  and  Telegraph  Office  and  Resident  Doctor. 

ROUTE:  RAIL  TO  LAIRG,  THENCE  BY  MAIL  MOTOR  CAR. 

TORQUAY. 

“MARISTOW” 

PRIVATE  HOTEL  (UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT.) 

Charmingly  situated,  facing  South,  in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  Torquay. 
MAGNIFICENT  SEA  AND  LANDSCAPE  VIEWS. 

Only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Torbay  Sands,  Princess  Gardens,  New  Pavilion, 
Bowling  Green,  Pier,  and  Railway  Station. 

EXCELLENT  CUISINE.  SEPARATE  TABLES.  SMOKING  ROOM. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  VISITORS  MAKING  EXTENDED  STAY. 

Mrs.  F.  PAYTON,  Proprietress. 


TORQUAY. 

HOUSE  81  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

AUCTIONEERS,  SURVEYORS,  VALUERS,  ETC. 


COX  81  SON, 

8  STRAND. 

Established  1806.  Illustrated  Property  List  on  application. 

Telegrams  :  “Cox  &  Son,  Torquay.”  Nat.  Tel.  No.  8. 


TORQUAY.  TORQUAY. 
HOUSE  AGENTS, 

AUCTIONEERS,  VALUERS,  ETC. 

G.  R.  SM  ITH  &  SON,  A.A.I., 

9  STRAND,  TORQUAY.  Established  1867. 
Illustrated  Register  of  all  available  Houses  post  free. 
Also  Special  Lists  of  Apartments.  Telephone  14. 
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TROSSACHS - TRURO. 


TROSSACHS. 

STRONACHLACHAR  HOTEL, 

HEAD  OF  LOCH  KATRINE. 

DONALD  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Hotel,  the  only  one  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Katrine,  is  most 
beautifully  situated  in  the  heart  of  ROB  ROY’S  Country ; 
GLEN GYLE  and  the  romantic  GRAVEYARD  of  CLAN 
GREGOR,  both  described  at  page  77  of  “  Perthshire  Guide,” 
being  in  close  proximity ;  and  as  a  fishing  station  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Excellent  boats  and  experienced  boatmen  are  kept  for  parties  staying 
at  the  Hotel. 

The  Hotel  is  replete  with  every  comfort,  and  is  reached  either  by  way  of 
Callander  and  Trossachs  and  the  Loch  Katrine  Steamer,  or  by  the  Loch 
Lomond  Steamer  and  Coach  from  Inversnaid,  there  being  a  full  service  of 
Coaches  and  Steamers  by  both  these  routes  during  the  season. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  in  Hotel. 

BOARD  BY  WEEK  OR  MONTH. 

Carriages  and  other  Conveyances  kept  for  Hire. 

Address:  STRONACHLACHAR,  by  Inversnaid. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  SOUVENIR  OF  “BONNIE  SCOTLAND.” 

THE  TROSSACHS. 

By  G.  E.  MITTON. 

In  Black’s  “Beautiful  Britain"  Series. 

Containing  12  Full-Page  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Large  Square  Demy  8vo  ; 
Cloth,  with  Picture  in  colour  on  the  cover. 

Price  Is.  6d.  xet.  ( By  Post,  Is.  lOd.) 

With  its  unhackneyed  letterpress  and  wealth  of  colour  pictures,  this  volume  tells 
the  reader  all  the  things  that  are  worth  knowing  and  remembering  about  one  of 
Nature’s  choicest  beauty  spots. 

Published  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

And  obtainable  through  any  Bookseller . 

TRURO. 

RED  LION  HOTEL. 

Established  1671. 

Birthplace  of  Foote  the  Tragedian.  Centre  of  City.  Close  to  Cathedral. 

Table  d'H6te  Dinner  7.30. 

Motor  Garage.  Telephone  No.  99. 

Manageress — MISS  CARLYON. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS - ULLSWATER  ( also  p.  47) - WORKINGTON.  55 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

THE  SPA  HOTEL. 

HOTEL-DE-LUXE.  PATRONIZED  BY  ROYALTY. 

Telephone,  56.  Telegrams:  “SPA.” 


HIGH- 

OLASS 

CUISINE. 

EXCELLENT 

SERVICE. 

60  ACRES 
PARK. 

GOLF. 

TENNIS. 

CROQUET. 

ELEVATOR. 

Unequalled. 


Orchestra. 

TURKISH, 

RADIANT, 

HEAT,  and 

SWIMMING 

BATHS. 

Post  and 
Telegraph 
on 


GARAGE. 


FACING  SOUTH.  HEALTH  RESORT. 


For  Brochure,  apply  MANAGER. 


THE  FAVOURITE  HOTEL  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

PATTERDALE  HOTEL, 

ULLSWATER,  PENRITH. 

BEAUTIFULLY  situated  in  own  grounds  near  the  head  of  Ullswater,  an  excellent 
centre  for  many  charming  walks  and  climbs  ;  Helvellyn,  Aira  Force,  and  Kirk- 
stone  Pass  are  within  easy  distance.  The  Hotel  adjoins  Post  and  Telegraph  Office, 
and  is  near  the  Church. 

POST  HORSES  AND  COMFORTABLE  CARRIAGES. 

Misses  HUDSON,  Proprietresses. 


WORKINGTON. 

CENTRAL  HOTEL 

(Adjoining  Central  Railway  Station.) 

EXTENSIVE  ALTERATIONS  COMPLETED.  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  AND 
MOST  LUXURIOUS  DINING-HALLS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Hotel  appointed  by  the  Automobile  Association  and  Motor  Union. 

Good  Stock  Rooms. 

Posting  In  all  its  Branches.  ’Bus  meets  all  Trains. 

Telephone  250.  J.  KERLY,  Proprietor. 
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VALENCIA - GREAT  YARMOUTH. 


VISIT  THE  KERRY  HIGHLANDS, 

VALENCIA,  CO.  KERRY. 

40  miles  by  rail  west  of  Killarney  and  16£  hours  from  London  by  the  G.  W.  Railway, 
Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Route. — Over  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  British 
Isles — Situate  on  the  Grand  Atlantic  Route— Railway  Station,  Valencia  Harbour. 


ROYAL  HOTEL,  VALENCIA. 

rPHIS  Hotel  has  been  patronised  by  Their  Most  Gracious  Majesties  The  King 
-L  and  Queen  and  T.R.H.s  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

This  Hotel  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  modern  in  the 
Country— Hot  and  Cold  Sea-Water  Baths  pumped  daily  from  the  Atlantic— Bathing, 
Boating,  and  first-class  Sea  Fishing  in  front  of  the  Hotel — The  Atlantic  Cables 
connecting  the  Old  and  New  World  can  be  seen  in  full  operation. 

The  scenery  on  Valencia  is  considered  some  of  the  finest  in  Ireland — Lord  John 
Manners,  in  his  interesting  Notes,  says,  “No  words  can  describe  the  fascination 
of  the  scene  from  the  cliffs  at  Valencia  ”  ;  and  Lord  Tennyson,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  to  Valencia,  wrote  that  “He  found  there  the  highest  waves  that  Ireland 
knows.  Cliff's  that  at  one  spot  rise  to  a  height  of  800  feet.  Tamarisks  and  fuchsias 
that  no  sea  winds  can  intimidate.” 

There  is  a  very  pretty  9-hole  Golf  Course  near  the  Hotel.  Terms  very  moderate. 
Posting  attached.  Comfortable  boats  and  steady  boatmen. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

The  Leading  Family  Hotels:— 

THE  QUEEN’S,  T™. 

Fine  New  Lounge.  125  Rooms.  Electric  Light. 

New  Motor  Garage.  R.A.C.  &  A. A.  Hotel. 

THE  ROYAL,  T., 

Select  Position.  Winter  Gardens  and  Lounge. 

R.A.C.  &  A. A.  Hotel.  100  Rooms.  Electric  Light. 

rPHESE  two  iirst- class  Family  Hotels  each  occupy  a  commanding 
position  on  the  Marine  Parade,  with  magnificent  Sea  Views,  and 
opposite  the  Beach  Gardens. 

ILLUSTRATED  TARIFFS  POST  FREE. 


W.  NIGHTINGALE.  Proprietor. 


RAILWAYS 
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OUR  GREAT  RAILWAYS. 

THEIR  HISTORY. 

THEIR  ROUTE:  its  Towns  and  Scenery. 
THEIR  EFFECTS  on  the  development  of 
the  country  they  serve. 

This  information,  and  much  more,  will  be  found 
in  the  chattily-written  and  beautifully  illustrated 

“PEEPS  AT  GREAT  RAILWAYS”  SERIES. 

VOLUMES  READY. 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  By  Gordon  Home. 

LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY.  By  Georoe  It. 
Eyre-Todd. 

THE  NORTH-EASTERN  AND  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAYS 
(in  1  vol.)  By  G.  E.  M  itton. 

THE  SOUTH-EASTERN  AND  CHATHAM  &  LONDON,  BRIGHTON 
AND  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAYS  (in  1  vol.)  By  G.  E.  Mitton. 
Each  containing  8  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour,  numerous  small  black- 
and-white  Sketches  in  the  text,  and  a  Sketch  Map.  Large  Crown  bvo, 
Cloth,  with  Picture  in  Colour  on  the  cover. 

Price  Is.  6d.  net  each.  {By  Post,  Is.  1  Or/. ) 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  4,  5,  and  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
And  obtainable  through  any  Boole  seller. 
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RAILWAYS. 


FURNESS  RAILWAY. 


(CONISTON  FROM  BEACON  CRAGS.) 


20  Rail,  Coach,  and  Steam  Yacht 

TOURS  THROUGH  LAKELAND 

EVERY  WEEK-DAY 

From  Whitsuntide  to  September  30th. 


The  following  Tours  embrace  the  chief  places  of  interest  in  the 
Lake  District. 

No.  i. — Outer  Circular  Tour,  embracing  Windermere  Lake,  Furness  Abbey,  and 
Coniston. 

No.  i.— Inner  Circular  Tour,  embracing  Furness  Abbey,  Coniston  Lake, 
and  Crake  Valley. 

No.  4. — Middle  Circular  Tour,  embracing  Windermere  Lake,  the  Crake  Valley, 
and  Coniston  Lake. 

No.  5. — Red  Bank  and  Grasmere  Tour,  via  Ambleside  and  Skelwith  Foret 
No.  10.— Round  the  Langdales  and  Dungeon  Ghyll  Tour,  via  Ambleside, 

Colwith  Force,  Grasmere,  and  Rydal. 

No.  13. — Five  Lakes  Circular  Tour,  viz. — Windermere,  Rydal,  Grasmere, 
Thlrlmere,  and  Derwentwater. 

No.  14. — Wastwater  Tour,  via  Seascale,  and  Gosforth.  Churchyard  Cross,  a.d.  680. 
No.  15. — Six  Lakes  Circular  Tour,  viz. — Windermere,  Rydal,  Grasmere, 
Thirlmere,  Derwentwater,  and  Ullswater. 

No.  16. — Duddon  Valley  Tour,  via  Broughton-in-Furness,  Ulpha,  and  Seathwaite. 
No.  20.— George  Romney’s  Early  Home  (1742  to  1755),  Walney  Bridge  and 
Island,  and  Furness  Abbey  Tour,  via  Sowerby  Wood. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  Company’s  Illustrated  Tours  Programme,  to  be  had 
gratis  at  all  Furness  Railway  Stations  ;  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Haynes,  Superintendent  of 
the  Line,  Barrow-in-Furness  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  ;  also 
at  the  principal  Bookstalls. 

Ql  APlfDnni  and  I  A  If  EC  In  connection  with  the  Company’s  Paddle 
DLnimr  UUL  the  LHIVCd  Steamers  ‘Lady  Evelyn’  &  ‘Lady  Moyba. 
Every  Week-day  from  Whitsuntide  to  September  30th. 

THE  OUTER  CIRCULAR  TOUR 
(This  Combination  provides  an  ideal  Day’s  Pic-nic  Tour),  by  Sea,  Rail,  Lake,  and  Coae\, 
embracing  Furness  Abbey,  Windermere  Lake  and  Coniston. 

ALFRED  ASLETT, 
Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


Babbow-in-Fdrness,  April  1913. 


RAILWAYS. 
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GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

BEST  ROUTE  TO 

Bath,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  North  and  South  Devon,  Cornwall,  Birmingham, 
Midland  Counties,  North  and  South  Wales,  Ireland,  eto. 


EXPRESS  TRAINS  between  LONDON  (Paddington  Station) 


AND 

HOURS. 

AND 

HOURS. 

AND 

HOURS. 

AND 

HOURS. 

Bristol  .  .  in 

2 

Plymouth  .  in 

4hs.7ms. 

Leamington  .  in 

i» 

Chester  .  in 

41 

Weymouth  ,, 

31 

Penzance  .  ,, 

6J 

Birmingham  .  ,, 

2 

Birkenhead.  ,, 

41 

Exeter  .  .  ,, 

3 

Oxford  .  .  ,, 

ii 

Wolv’hampt'n  ,, 

21 

Cardiff.  . 

n 

Torquay  .  „ 

81 

Worcester.  ,, 

2J 

Shrewsbury  .  ,, 

3 

Swansea  .  „ 

4 

Corridor  Carriages  with  reserved  Compartments  for  Ladies,  Smoking  Saloons  and  Lavatory  Compart¬ 
ments  of  each  class,  are  run  on  the  Express  Trains. 


ROAD  and  RAIL  MOTOR  CAR  SERVICES 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

DIRECT  ROUTE  to  DOVER  and  the  CONTINENT  via  READING. 

Express  Services  between  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Chester,  Birmingham,  Leamington,  Malvern,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Oxford,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Hereford,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  etc.,  and  Dover, 
Hastings,  Canterbury,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Folkestone,  Paris,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Bale,  etc. 

Through  Carriages  between  Birkenhead  and  Dover,  avoiding  London. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  VIA  WEYMOUTH  OR  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  Steamboat  Service  between' Weymouth  and  the  Channel  Islands  and  Southampton  and  the  Channel 
Islands  is  carried  on  Jointly  by  the  Great  Western  and  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Companies. 
For  full  particulars  see  Time-book. 

IRELAND,  via  FISHGUARD. 

Day  and  Night  Services  by  shortest  Sea  Passage  (2J  hours).  Turbine  Steamers. 

Express  services  in  connection  to  and  from  Waterford,  Cork,  Killarney,  and  the  principal  places  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland.  _ 

Through  Express  Service  between  the  West  of  England,  Bristol,  and  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Shrewsbury,  Chester,  and  Birkenhead,  via  Cheltenham  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 


Through  Express  Trains  by  the  Shortest  and  Best  Route  between  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
(via  Severn  Tunnel).  Swansea.  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  Stations  in  South 
Wales,  and  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Districts. 

And  all  the  Principal  Towns  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland. 


EXCURSION,  TOURIST  AND  OTHER  PLEASURE  TRAFFIC. 

During  the  Season  the  Great  Western  Company  supply  gratuitously  programmes  of  Tourist  arrangements, 
and  Passengers  are  thereby  enabled  to  secure  valuable  and  reliable  information  as  to  Fares,  Routes,  Convey¬ 
ances,  etc.  Winter  Tourist  Tickets  are  issued  to  Bath,  Torquay,  Paigntou,  Fowey,  Newquay,  Truro, 
Falmouth,  Helston,  St.  Ives,  Penzance,  Tenby  and  certain  other  Health  Resorts.  Pleasure  Party  Tickets  at 
Reduced  Rates  are  issued  during  the  Summer  months,  and  special  arrangements  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
Football  Parties,  Cricketers,  etc.  Excursion  Trains  are  run  during  the  Season  between  the  Principal 
Station*  on  Great  Western  Railway. 

Passengers’  Luggage  Collected  and  Delivered  in  Advance  at  Is.  per  Package. 


BREAKFAST,  LUNCHEON,  AND  DINING  CARS  for  1st  and  3rd  Class  Passengers. 
LUNCHEON  BASKETS  can  be  obtained  at  the  Principal  Stations.  Hot  or  Cold  Luncheons,  with 
bottle  of  beer  3s.  ;  without  beer  2s.  6d. 

TEA  BASKETS,  containing  Pot  of  Tea  or  Coffee,  Bread  and  Butter,  and  Cake  or  Bun,  for  one 
person,  Is.  ;  Tea  Basket  for  two  persons,  Is.  6d. 


Hotels  under  the  Management  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Great  Western  Royal  Hotel,  Paddington  Station;  Tregenna  Castle  Hotel,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall  ; 
Fishguard  Bay  Hotel,  Goodwiok,  Pembrokeshire. 


no 


RAILWAYS. 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLERS 

And  others  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  widows 
and  fatherless  are  earnestly  invited  to  assist  the 
philanthropic  work  of  the 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH  WESTERN 

RAILWAY  SERVANTS’ 
ORPHANAGE 


MAINTAINED 


BY 


VOLUNTARY 


SUPPORT. 


liy  contributing  a  coin  to  “LONDON  JACK'S"  case  at  Waterloo  Station,  or 
to  the  box  carried  by  “LONDON  JACK  III.,”  who  is  “on  duty"  at  Waterloo 
in  charge  of  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Wickens,  every  week-end. 

The  Institution  now  maintains  135  orphans,  and  funds  are  urgently  needed 
to  provide  for  their  efficient  maintenance,  and  for  the  up-keep  of  the  New 
Orphanage  at  Woking,  opened  by  H.R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany  in  1909  ;  also 
contributions  and  legacies  to  the  Endowment  Fund  kindly  initiated  by  the 
Right  lion.  Viscount  Midleton  and  other  gentlemen,  in  recognition  of  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  of  South-Western  men  during  the  Railway  Strike, 
August  1911.  _ 

Subscriptions  or  Donations  towards  the  maintenance  expenses  will  also  be 
gladly  received  by  the  Stationmaster  at  any  L.  &  S.  W.  Ry.  Station,  by  the 
District  Secretaries  at  Basingstoke,  Bournemouth,  Eastleigh,  Exeter,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Salisbury,  Southampton,  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Woking ;  or  by 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  G.  WARNE, 

at  the  Orphanage,  Woking,  Surrey. 


RAILWAYS. 
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IDEAL- 


HOLIDAY 

RESORTS. 


(SEASIDE  & 
INLAND.) 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Southampton 
New  Forest. 
8wanage. 

Lyme  Regis 

WEYMOUTH. 

Seaton. 

8idmouth 
Lee-on-tb  e-Solent. 
Bouthsea. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


Sunny  South, 


DEVON, 


CORNWALL, 

ETC.  - 


ILFRACOMBE 

Lynton.  Bade. 

Bideford. 

Wadebridge. 

Padstow. 

EXETER 

Exmouth. 

Budieigh- 

Salterton. 

Tavistock. 

PLYMOUTH. 


Cheap  Tickets  from  WATERLOO  (LONDON).  See  Programmes. 

CORRIDOR  TRAIN S— BREAKFAST  AND  DINING  CARS. 

Popular  Tourist  Route — “Via  Southampton"  ^lle  *^est  Route— 

For  PARIS  &  THE  CONTINENT  v/a  ST-  MALO  for 
NEW  TURBINE  STEAMERS.  BRIT1  ANY. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  Superintendent  of  the  Line, 


Waterloo  Station,  8.E. 


H.  A.  W  ALKER,  General  Manager. 


J 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Lynton  &  Barnstaple  Railway 


This  Narrow-gauge  Picturesque  Line 
affords  connection  at  BARNSTAPLE 
(Town  Station)  with  the  Main  Line 
Trains  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  Company,  and  gives 

THE  BEST  AND  QUICKEST 
ROUTE  TO  LYNTON  AND 
LYNMOUTH  FROM  ALL  PARTS 


For  Time  Tables,  etc.,  apply— 

“GENERAL  MANAGER,”  L.  &  B.  RAILWAY,  BARNSTAPLE. 
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RAILWAYS. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  THE  THEATRES 


KEY  TO  THEATRE  PLAN. 


32  Adelphi 
36  Aldwych 
20  Alhambra 
8  Apollo 
31  Coliseum 
25  Comedy 
Coronet  (Setting 
HUl  Bate.)  [S.W.I 
Court  [Sloan.  Sq 
23  Covent  Garden 
18  Criterion 
16  Daly's 


27  Drury  Lane 
26  Duke  of  York's 
15  Empire  I  30  Garrick 
37  Gaiety  |  9  Globe 
29  Haymarket 
17  Hippodrome 
2S  His  Majesty’s 
4  Holborn  Empire 
12  Kingsway 
24  London  Opera  House 
84  Lyceum 
7  Lyria 


6  Middlesex  Music  Hall 
22  New 

5  New  Royalty 
2  Oxford  Music  Hall 
11  Palace 
1  Palladium 
14  Pavilion 
38  Playhouse 
19  Prince  of  Wales 
8  Princes 
10  Queen’s 
41  Savoy 


St.  James’s 

( Dover  St.  and  St. 
James' $  Park  Sfn.) 
Scala  {Ooodgfst., 
S.  IV.) 

13  Shaftesbury 
85  Strand 

39  The  Little 

40  Tivoli 

33  Vaudeville 
Victoria  Palace 

( Victoria). 

21  Wyndham’s 


STEAMSHIP  LINES, 
PASSENGER  AGENTS 

AND 


SWISS  RESORTS. 
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STEAMERS. 


ABERDEEN  AND  LONDON. 

THE  ABERDEEN  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO.’S  STEAMSHIPS 

“ABERDONIAN,”  “HOGARTH"  and  “CITY  OF  LONDON" 
will  be  despatched  (weather,  etc.,  permitting) — 

From  ABERDEEN,  87  Waterloo  Quay,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

From  LONDON,  Aberdeen  Wharf,  Limehouse,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

The  Steamers  are  fitted  up  in  First-Class  style — Ladies’  Saloon,  and  Smoking  Room 
on  Deck — Electric  Light  throughout — Time  on  Passage  about  36  hours. 

The  Company’s  steam  tender  ‘  Ich  Dien  ’  attends  the  Steamers  on  their  arrival  In  London 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Passengers  to  the  Temple  Pier,  Thames  Embankment ; 
she  also  leaves  that  Pier  with  Passengers  for  the  Steamers  one  hour  before  the  adver¬ 
tised  time  of  sailing  from  Limehouse. 

Fares— Private  Cabins  (subject  to  accommodation  being  available)  for  3  passengers,  £5  ; 
for  2  passengers,  £4  ;  for  1  passenger,  £3. 

Return  Tickets  for  Private  Cabins  granted  at  fare  and  half. 

Single  Ticket — 1st  Cabin,  30s.  ;  2nd  Cabin,  15s. ;  Children  under  14  years,  15s.  and  10s. 
Return  Tickets  —  available  for  six  months — 45s.  and  25s. ;  Children,  25s.  aud  15s. 

A  Stewardess  carried  in  both  First  and  Second  Cabins. 

Holiday  Tours — London  to  Aberdeen  and  Deeside  Highlands,  including  Ballater,  Balmoral,  and  Brae- 
mar.  Return  fares — 1st  Class,  £2: 19s.,  2nd  Class,  £1 : 14s.  To  Aberdeen  and  Valleys  of  the  Dee,  Don, 
and  Spey— 1st  Class,  £3 :  3s.  ;  2nd  Class,  £1 : 17s.  To  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  Return  fares— 
To  Lerwick  or  Scalloway,  1st  Class,  £3 : 10s. ;  2nd  Class,  35s.  9d.  To  Kirkwall  or  Stroinnese,  1st  Class, 
62s.  6d.  ;  2nd  Class,  83s.  9d. 

For  berths  and  further  information  apply  in  London  to  George  Mutch,  Agent,  Aberdeen  Steam 
Navigation  Co.’s  Wharf,  Limehouse,  E. :  Pitt  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  25  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  ;  Geo.  W.  Wheatley 
&  Co.,  194  Piccadilly,  W.  In  Aberdeen  to  Edward  J.  Savage,  Manager,  87  Waterloo  Quay. 


LEITH  AND  LONDON. 

THE  LONDON  &  EDINBURGH 
SHIPPING  COMPANY’S  First-Class 
Steamers,  ROYAL  SCOT  (New)  O, 
FIONA  (Z1.),  FINGAL  ®  (all  lighted 
by  Electricity),  leave  VICTORIA  WHARF,  LEITH,  every  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  HERMITAGE  STEAM  WHARF, 
WAPPING,  E.,  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 

Fares.— First  Cabin,  including  Steward’s  Fee,  22s. ;  Second  Cabin,  16s.  ;  Deck 
(Soldiers  and  Sailors  only),  10s.  Return  Tickets,  available  for  6  months  (including 
Steward’s  Fee  both  ways)— First  Cabin,  34s.  ;  Second  Cabin,  24s.  6d. 

Reduced  Passenger  Fares— October  to  May  Inclusive. 

CHEAP  CIRCULAR  TOURS  round  the  Land's  End  in  connection  with  Clyde  Shipping  Company’s 
Steamers— Fare,  First  Cabin,  47s.  6d.  By  Bristol  Channel,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Sloan  &  Co.’s 
Steamers— Fare,  1st  Cabin,  35s.  (Railway  Fares  extra.)  Round  the  North  of  Scotland  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Langlands  A  Sons’  Steamers  to  Liverpool — Fare,  First  Cabin,  London  to  Liverpool,  60s.  By 
British  and  Irish  Steam  Packet  Company’s  Steamer  to  Dublin,  thence  via  Silloth  to  Edinburgh, 
returning  by  this  Company's  Steamer  to  London— Fares  for  the  Round,  Saloon  and  First  Class  Rail, 
52s.  ;  Saloon  and  Third  Class  Rail,  47s.  By  North  of  Scotland  Steamers  to  Orkney  and  Shetland— 
Return  Fares  to  Kirkwall  and  Stromness,  FirstClass,  62s.  6d. ;  Second  Class.  33s.  9d.  To  Lerwick  andScallo- 
way,  First  Class,  70s. ;  Second  Class,  35s.  9d.  Round  Britain  by  Clyde  Shipping  Company’s  SteamerB, 
London  to  Belfast,  and  Antrim  Iron  Company’s  Steamers,  Belfast  to  Leith— Fare,  First  Cabin,  75s. 
throughout. 

Apply  in  London  to  London  &  Edinburgh  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hermitage  8team  Wharf,  Wapping  ; 
M'Douoall  &  Bonthron,  Ltd.,  64  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  Edinburgh — Cowan  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place.  Glasgow 
—  Cowan  &  Co.,  25  8t.  Vincent  Place.  Greenock— D.  Macdougali.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1  Cross  Shore  Street; 

*ndto  LONDON  &  EDINBURGH  SHIPPING  CO.,  LTD., 

8  &  9  Commercial  Street,  Leith. 
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WEST  HIGHLANDS  ®  ROUND  GREAT  BRITAIN 


PARTICULARS  FREE  PROM 

M.LANGLANDS  ®  SONS,  Liverpool  &  Glasgow. 


Summer  Tours  in  Scotland. 

THE  ROYAL  ROUTE. 


Pleasure 

Sailings. 

Weekly 

Cruises. 

Circular 
Tours  by 
Steamer, 
Coach, 
and  Rail. 

Fleet  of  35 
Steamers, 
including 
“  Columba,” 
“  Iona,” 

“  Chieftain,” 
“  Claymore,” 
Etc. 


Hotel  Coupons 

at  reasonable 
rates  issued  at 
the  various 
Offices  of  the 
Company  and 
on  board  their 
Steamers. 

Tourist 
Programme, 
free  by  post. 

Illustrated 
Guide  Book,  fid. 
Cloth  Gilt,  Is. 
from  the 
Owners, 


DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  Ltd., 


119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
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SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

ROYAL  MAIL  LINE. 

Quickest,  Cheapest,  and  Best  Route  between  all  parts  of  Scotland  aDd  Ireland. 
Mail  Service  twice  every  evening  (Sundays  excepted)  to  and  from  Belfast ;  via 
Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  via  Ardrossan. 

EXPRESS  DAYLIGHT  SERVICE  DURING  SUMMER  SEASON. 

Glasgow  to  Belfast  and  back  same  day,  by  the  Swift  and  Luxurious  Turbine  R.M.S. 
“  Viper”  from  Ardrossan.  Passage  3|  hours.  Also  Steamers  between — 

Glasgow  and  Dublin,  four  times  weekly. 

Glasgow  and  Londonderry  (calling  at  Greenock).  Twice  weekly. 

Glasgow  and  Manchester,  three  times  weekly. 

Glasgow  and  Liverpool  (calling  at  Greenock).  Three  sailings  weekly  each  way. 
See  Newspaper  advertisements. 

Full  particulars  obtained  in  current  Time  Tables. 

G.  &  J.  BURNS,  Ltd. 

Glasgow,  Belfast,  ’Derry,  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 


CLYDE  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

SPLENDID  COASTING  TOURS  ROUND  THE  BRITISH  COAST. 

LONDON  TO  GLASGOW, 

Greenock,  Belfast,  and  Waterford,  calling  at  Southampton 
and  Plymouth.  For  full  information  apply — 

CLYDE  SH1PPINC  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  138  Leaoenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “CUMBRAE.”  London. 


LIVERPOOL  TO  LONDON 

BY  SEA,  AND  VICE  VERSA, 

Calling  at  FALMOUTH,  PLYMOUTH,  and  COWES,  I.O.W. 

A  REGULAR  Service  of  First-Class  Steamers  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  from 
tx  Liverpool,  and  from  London  every  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Special  inclusive 
Single  and  Return  Fares.  Terms  on  application.  Average  passage  between  Liverpool 
and  London,  3$  days.  For  particulars  apply  to — 


F.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  22 
Water  Street, 

Samuel  Hough,  Ltd.,  Colonial 
House,  Water  Street, 


Liverpool. 


F.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (JohnT 
Allen  &  Co.),  22  Great  I 
Tower  Street,  V  London. 

J.  D.  Hewett  &  Co.,  101  I 
Leadenhall  Street.  ' 
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GENERAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  Go.,  LTD. 

TOURS 

With  Best  Hotels,  Full  Board,  and  First-Class  Steamer  and  Rail. 

‘BORDEAUX,  11-12  days' Tour,  £8:12:0  .  .  .  LOURDES  (2nd  rail)  £9  15  3 

ARCAOHON  .  12  days’ Tour,  £8:15:6;  19days,  £11 :11:6;  26  days  14  7  6 

-  ,,  BIARRITZ,  ll-12days,  £9:17:0  |  PAU  ll-12days'Tour,  £10:0:6;  18-19days  12  16  6 

-  „  PYRENEES  GRAND  CIRCULAR  19  DAYS'  TOUR  (2nd  rail)  .  .  15  12  9 

*  ,,  VERNET  (Pyrenees  Orientales)  and  Algerian  33  days’  Tour  (2nd  rail)  .  26  5  0 

•  ALGIERS,  19  days'  Tour,  £21 :10s.  ALGIERS-PYRENEES,  26  days  25  17  6 

‘  TUNIS-TRIPOLI  .  26-day  Tour-cruises  via  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  25  0  0 

*  During  July,  August,  and  September,  10s.  extra. 

OSTEND  .  2  days' Tour,  £1 : 4  : 6  ;  3  days,  £1  : 12  : 6  ;  10  days' Tour-s4jour  3  18  6 
„  BRUGES,  BRUSSELS,  ARDENNES,  CAVERNS  OF  HAN  (2nd  rail)  9  days  5  9  5 
,,  RHINE  .  .  1st  Class  Steamers  and  2nd  Rail  .  .  9  days  6  7  2 

EDINBURGH  .  5  days'  Tour,  £3  :  6s.  ;  6  days’  Tour,  £3:16:6;  9  days  580 

,.  STRATHARDLE,  KILLIECRANKIE,  DUNKELD,  16  days'  Tour  (3rd  rail)  9  9  0 

„  KYLES  of  BUTE,  ARDRISHAIG . 6  days'  Tour  4  15  0 

,,  STAFFA  and  IONA  (including  boats  and  guides)  .  9  days’ Tour  8  8  6 

„  CALEDONIAN  CANAL  and  WESTERN  ISLANDS  .  13  days  13  5  0 

HAMBURG,  5  days' Tour,  £5  :5s.;  6  days,  £6 :18s.  I  BERLIN  (2nd  rail),  6  days  6  16  4 
,,  BERLIN,  POTSDAM,  conducted  Tour  (2nd  rail)  .  .  .  9  days  8  16  0 

,,  KIEL,  KORSOR,  COPENHAGEN  (2nd  rail)  .  .  .  9  days’ Tour  7  15  2 

,,  SCANDINAVIAN  GOTHA  CANAL  .  Grand  16  days' Tour  14  14  0 


ROUND  BRITAIN- 9-OAY  CRUISE— £7 : 12  :  6  ;  II  DAYS—  £8  :  II :  6  ;  14  DAYS— £10. 
EAST  AND  WEST  COAST  TOUR -CRUISE  ....  7  days  629 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  ISLANDS  .  .  13  days,  £8  : 12  : 6  ;  14  days  9  9  0 

ZUIDER  ZEE  CRUISE . 4-5  days  3  0  0 

Illustrated  Guide,  with  splendid  Road,  Rail,  and  Route  Maps,  by  post  2Jd. 

G.  S.  N.  C.,  Ld.,  15  TRINITY  SQUARE,  E.C. 


ABERDEEN  TO  NEWCASTLE  AND  HULL. 

REGULAR  sailings  as  under  by  Aberdeen,  Newcastle,  and  Hull  Steam  Co.  Ltd.'s 
1  First-class  Steamers,  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN  and  NORWOOD  (Lighted  by 
Electricity),  or  other  Steamers  : — 

Aberdeen  to  Newcastle— Every  Sat.  Newcastle  to  Aberdeen — Every  Thur. 

Aberdeen  to  Hull— Every  Tuesday.  Hull  to  Aberdeen— Every  Saturday. 

„  /To  Newcastle,  10/-  and  6/-.  Return,  15/-  and  9/-. 
r  arks  jTo  Hulli  15|.  alld  10y._  Return,  22/6  and  15/-. 

For  further  particulars,  conditions  of  carriage,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Company's  Offices, 
Printing  Court  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Prince’s  Dock  Street,  Hull,  or  to 

RALPH  C.  COVVPER,  Manager,  79  Regent  Quay,  Aberdeen. 


LEITH  to  ABERDEEN,  BUCKIE,  LOSSIEMOUTH  (for  Elgin),  BURGHEAD  (for 
Forres),  CROMARTY,  INYERGORDON  (for  Strathpeffer),  and  INVERNESS. 

The  First-Class  Steamer  JAMES  CROMBIE  leaves  Leith  every  Monday,  and 
Aberdeen  every  Tuesday,  for  Buckie,  Lossiemouth,  Cromarty,  Invergordon,  and 
Inverness  :  leaves  Inverness  every  Thursday  for  Cromarty,  Invergordon,  Aberdeen, 
and  Leith.  S.S.  EARNHOLM  leaves  Leith  every  Thursday  (and  every  Tuesday  to 
Aberdeen  only),  and  Aberdeen  every  Friday  for  Burghead,  Cromarty,  Invergordon, 
and  Inverness :  leaves  Inverness  every  Monday  for  Cromarty,  Invergordon,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Leith.  S.S.  EARNHOLM  or  S.S.  JAMES  CROMBIE  leaves  Aberdeen 
for  Leith  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  FARES  MODERATE. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Moray 
Firth  Steam  Shipping  Co.,  Limited,  JAMES  CROMBIE  &  SONS,  Trinity  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  or  to  M.  LANGLANDS  &  SONS,  80  Constitution  Street,  Leith. 
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GLASGOW,  BELFAST  &  BRISTOL  CHANNEL 

GLASGOW,  GREENOCK,  and  BELFAST  with  BRISTOL, 
CARDIFF,  SWANSEA,  and  NEWPORT  (Mon.). 

SAILING  FIVE  TIMES  WEEKLY  EACH  WAY. 

CABIN  FARES. 

Between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  and  Bristol,  Cardiff, Swansea,  and  Newport — Single, 
20s.  :  Return,  30s.  Special  Summer  Cabin  Return,  available  for  14  days,  25s.  For 
the  Round  Trip  (occupying  about  a  week),  including  meals,  65s. 

Between  Belfast  and  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Newport — Single,  17s.  6d. ; 
Return,  26s.  3d.  Special  Summer  Return,  available  for  one  month,  20s.  For  the 
Round  Trip,  including  meals,  52s.  6d. 

CIRCULAR  TOURS  TO  NORTH  OF  IRELAND,  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS  OF 
SCOTLAND,  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  ISLE  OF  MAN,  etc. 

Full  particulars  in  Time  Table  to  be  had  from  M.  Whjtwux  &  Son,  Bristol ;  M.  Jones 
&  Bror.,  Swansea;  Alex.  Gregor,  Cardiff;  W.  E.  Williames  &  Co.,  Belfast;  Alex. 
Gregor,  Newport  (Mon.);  D.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Greenock;  or  William  Sloan  &  Co., 
Mercantile  Chambers,  53  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow. 

DOUGLAS,  I.O.M.,  and  DUBLIN,  with  SCOTLAND  and 
NORTH  of  ENGLAND,  via  SILLOTH. 

SAILINGS  TWICE  WEEKLY  EACH  WAY. 

CIRCULAR  TOURS  TO  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY,  CONNEMARA,  GLENGARIFF, 
CORK,  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  DUNDEE,  GLASGOW,  etc. 

Full  information  on  application  to  Agents: — D.  S.  Hosie,  Rosebery  Chambers, 
Victoria  Street,  Douglas,  i.O.M. ;  Nicholl  &  Feary,  North  Wall,  Dublin  ;  or  William 
Sloan  &  Co.,  Mercantile  Chambers,  53  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW  &  THE  WEST  HIGHLANDS. 

WEEKLY  CIRCULAR  TOURS  BY  THE 

Splendidly  fitted  Steamer,  («  UCnDTriUC11  Superior  Accommodation. 

Lighted  by  Electricity.  aa  E.  a_>  1\.  a  L/H.D  Bathroom,  etc. 

From  GLASGOW  at  2  p.m.  V  V  V  It  V  f  t  V  1 1  A  V  From  GREENOCK  at  6.15  p.m. 

Berth  44.  North  Side.  it  V  -E,  it  i  ALU  IN  UA  i  Customhonae  Quay. 

For  ISLAY,  COLONSAY,  OBAN,  MDLL,  COLL,  TIREE,  WEST  OF  SKYE, 
BENBECOLA,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  UIST,  BARRA,  etc.,  affords  the  Tourist  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  viewing  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  WEST  OF  SKYE 
and  the  OUTER  ISLANDS. 

Cabin  for  the  Round,  from  40s. ;  Board  included,  from  70s. 

ISLAND  OF  ST.  KILDA. — During  the  Season  extended  trips  are  made  to  this  most 
interesting  and  romantic  Island,  when  passengers  are  given  facilities  (W.P.)  for  landing. 
Cabin  on  St.  Kilda  and  Loch  Roag  Trips,  from  50s. ;  Board  Included,  from  84s. 
Telegraph  Address  :  Time  Bills ,  Maps  of  Route,  Cabin  Plans,  and  Berths  secured  at 
“McCallum — Glasgow.”  JOHN  M'CALLUM  &  CO.,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW  AND  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

WEEKLY  CIRCULAR  TOUR. 

THE  Favourite  Steamer  DUNARA  CASTLE  sails  from  Glasgow  every  Thursday  at  2 
p.m.,  and  from  Greenock,  West  Quay,  at  7  p.m.,  forCOLONSAY,  IONA,  BUNESSAN, 
TIREE,  BARRA,  UIST,  SKYE,  and  HARRIS,  returning  to  Glasgow  on  Wednesdays. 
Affords  to  Tourists  the  opportunity  of  about  a  week’s  comfortable  Sea  Voyage,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  Panoramic  View  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Western  Isles. 
CABIN  FARE,  40s.,  INCLUDING  MEALS,  70s. 

Extended  Tours  to  the  Island  of  St.  Kilda  on  special  dates  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  Return  Cabin  Fare,  including  Meals,  £4  :  4s. 

Berths  may  be  booked  at  the  London  Offices  of  the  CarroD  Company,  87  Lower 
East  Smithfield,  E.C.,  and  21  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

Time  Bills  (with  Maps)  and  Berths  secured  on  application  to 

MARTIN  ORME  &  CO.,  20  Robertson  Street,  Glasgow. 
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British  &  Irish  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Ltd. 

GRAND  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

LONDON  and  DUBLIN 

Calling  at  Southampton,  Plymouth,  and  Falmouth. 

Large  and  powerful  Steamers.  Private  Cabins  can  be  reserved 
on  payment  of  small  extra  charge  on  early  application  being  made 
for  same. 

Most  comfortable  route  for  Cornwall,  Devon,  Wilts,  Sussex, 
Kent,  Essex,  Hants,  Surrey,  and  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Scilly  Islands,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  France. 

Motor  Cars  carried  at  moderate  rates  between  all  Ports. 

Circular  Tours  from  London  to  Killarney,  Cork,  and 
South  of  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  Glasgow',  etc.  ;  from  South  of 
England  Ports  to  Connemara  and  West  of  Ireland  (June  to 
September)  ;  and  from  Dublin  to  Channel  Islands  and  France  via 
Southampton. 

Scilly  Islands.— Passengers  for  these  charming  Islands 
land  at  Falmouth  and  travel  via  Penzance. 

SAILING  DAYS. 

From  London  (North  Quay,  Eastern  Basin,  Shadw'ell, 
London  Docks)  on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays,  calling  at  Southampton, 
Plymouth,  and  Falmouth  ;  and  on  Fridays  direct  to  Dublin. 

From  Dublin. — On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  calling  at 
Falmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Southampton  ;  and  on  Fridays  direct 
to  London. 

For  full  information  write  for  Tourist  and  Sailing  Guide. 

Agents — London,  James  Hartley  &  Co.,  30  Lime  Street,  Fen- 
church  Street,  E.C. ;  Portsmouth,  British  and  Irish  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Southampton,  British  and  Irish  Steam  Packet  Co., 
Ltd.,  Exchange  Buildings  ;  Plymouth,  R.  Clarke  &  Son,  or  H.  J. 
Waring  &  Co.,  Millbay  Pier  ;  and  Falmouth,  W.  &  E.  C.  Carne, 
Market  Street.  Tickets  are  also  issued  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 

CHIEF  OFFICES—  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
Telegrams — “Awe,"  Dublin.  DAVID  BARRY,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
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THE 

BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 


SOUTH  AFRICA  and  AUSTRALIA 

VIA 

LAS  PALMAS 

FROM 

GLASGOW  and  LIVERPOOL,  with  through  Tickets  from  LONDON 


LARGE  FAST  NEW  STEAMERS 

T.S.S.  /ENEAS,  10,048  tons.  T.S.S.  NESTOR,  14,250  tons. 
T.S.S.  ASCAN/US,  10,048  tons.  T.S.S.  ULYSSES,  14,250  tons. 
T.S.S.  ANCHISES,  10,046  tons. 


SUPERIOR  | 

SALOON  FIRST  GLASS  ONLY 

ACCOMMODATION  j 


FARES 

MODERATE 


These  Steamers  are  fitted  with  Marconi  Installations, 
Laundry,  Nursery,  Etc. 


For  Full  Particulars  Apply  to: — 

GEORGE  WILLS  &  CO.  AITKEN,  LILBURN  &  CO. 

57  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.C.  |  SO  Buchanan  St.,  Glasgow. 

or  to 

ALFRED  HOLT  &  CO.,  India  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


WINTER  SPORTS - STEAMERS. 
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ALPINE  SPORTS,  Ltd.. 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  for  their  clients 
accommodation  in  the  following  Hotels  in  some  of  the  sunniest 
Swiss  Resorts  for  those  who  desire  a  Winter  Holiday  with 

SKMNG,  CURLING, 
TOBOGGANING,  SKATING, 
SLEIGHING,  8lc. 


BE  ATEN  BERG — Grand  Hotel  Victoria. 

Hotel  Bellevue. 

CHESIERES— Hotel  Chamossaire. 

KANDERSTEG— Grand  Hotel  Victoria. 

LENZERHEIDE — Hotel  Kurhaus. 

MURREN—  The  Palace,  and  four  other  Hotels. 
MONTANA— Palace  Hotel. 

MORGINS— Grand  Hotel  des  Bains. 
VIL.L.ARS-SUR-OLLON— Grand  Hotel  Muveran. 

Grand  Hotel. 

Hotel  Bellevue. 

Hotel  du  Parc. 

WENGEN— The  Palace,  and  seven  other  Hotels. 

All  the  rooms  in  some  of  the  above  Hotels  have  already  been  booked 
for  certain  periods.  All  rooms  must  be  booked  in  London,  and  Plans  of 
any  of  these  Hotels  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Alpine  Sports,  Ltd.,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


NORWAY,  DENMARK,  &  GERMANY. 

Tae  LEITH  HULL  AND  HAMBURG  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


LEITH  to  CHRISTIANSAND  every 
Thursday  —  £3  :3s.;  Return,  £6  :  6s. 
(including  food). 

LEITH  to  COPENHAGEN  every  Thurs¬ 
day— £3  :3s.;  Return,  £5  :  5s.  (including 
food). 

LEITH  to  HAMBURG  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday  —  £2  :10s.; 
Return,  £4  :  4s.  (including  food). 

Through  Faroe  to  CHRISTIANIA.  BERGEN, 
BERLIN.  STOCKHOLM  Ac. 


CIRCULAR  TOURS. 

An  Illustrated  HANDBOOK  with  full 
details  may  be  had  free. 

HOLIDAY  TOURS  IN  NORWAY. 
10  Days  for  8  Guineas  ;  17  days  for  10 
Guineas — including  all  expenses. 

JAMES  CURRIE  A  CO.,  Managert. 
16  Bernard  Street,  LEITH. 
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TOURIST  AGENTS. 


DEAN  &  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  PASSENGER  AGENTS. 


HOME  TRAVEL. 


Ordinary,  Tourist,  and  Excursion  Tickets  issued. 
Arrangements  made  for 


DAY  AND  HALF-DAY 
PICNIC  OUTINGS. 


TOURS  IN 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


THE  CONTINENT. 

TICKETS  FOR  CONTINENTAL  TRAVEL,  by  any  route,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  Dean  &  Dawson,  Ltd. 

CONDUCTED  and  INDEPENDENT  TOURS  to  PARIS,  BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND,  NORWAY,  THE  RHINE,  SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY,  &c. 


CRUISES  to  NORWAY,  THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 
MADEIRA,  HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT,  and  the  NILE,  &c. 

OCEAN  STEAMER  TICKETS 

ISSUED  TO 

UNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  AUSTRALIA, 

NEW  ZEALAND,  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
and  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


DEAN  &  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

LONDON  OFFICES: 

82  STRAND,  W.C.  84  PICCADILLY,  W.  17  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD,  E.C. 
26  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

PROVINCIAL  OFFICES 

BOLTON.  2  Bradshawgate.  LIVERPOOL.  38  Lord  Street. 

BRADFORD.  83  Market  Street.  MANCHESTER.  53  Piccadilly. 

CARDIFF.  67  St.  Mary  Street.  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.  89  Grey  Street. 

DONCASTER.  57  High  Street.  NOTTINGHAM.  3  Upper  Parliament  Street. 

HALIFAX.  24  Southgate.  OLDHAM.  2  Mumps. 

HUDDERSFIELD.  49  New  Street  ROTHERHAM.  Imperial  Buildings,  High  St. 
HULL.  7  King  Edward  Street.  SHEFFIELD.  42  Fargate. 

LEEDS.  46  Boar  Lane.  STOCKPORT.  St.  Petersgate. 

LEICESTER.  1  Gallowtree  Gate.  WEXHAM.  5  High  Street. 

LINCOLN.  321  High  Street. 

PARIS  OFFICE  :  212  Rue  de  Rivoli.  HAMBURG  :  21  Alsterthor. 

Agencies  and  Correspondents  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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SPORTING. 


J.  WATSON  LYALL  &  GO.,  LTD. 


SHOOTING 

AND 


AGENTS, 


FISHING 

No.  21  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

(, Entrance  in  St.  James's  Square.) 


THIS  AGENCY,  FOR  THE 

LETTING  AND  SELLING 


Deer  Forests,  Grouse  Moors,  Mansion  Houses, 
Low-Ground  Shootings,  Salmon  Fishings,  &c.  &c. 

Is  one  of  the  Largest  and  most  important  Agencies  of  the 
kind  in  the  Kingdom. 

Telegrams :  WATSON  LYALL,  LONDON.  Telephone  No.  6287,  GERRARD. 


The  Sportsman's 
and  Tourist’s  Guide 

TO  THE 

RIVERS,  LOCHS,  MOORS,  AND 
DEER  FORESTS 

OF 

SCOTLAND. 


Price  Is.,  or  Is.  4d.  by  Post. 


OFFICES:  21  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W 


GENTLEMEN’S 

FUR-LINED  OVERCOATS 


READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  WEAR 

At  prices  ranging  from  £10 


The  International  Fur  Store 

163  &  165,  REGENT  STREET. 


Suitable  for  Travelling, 
for  Motoring,  for  Driving, 
& c.,  also 

Carriage  and  Motor 
Rugs 

( extra  large) 

in  great  variety,  made  in 

Black  Goat,  Wallaby, 
Japanese  Fox,  and  many 
other  Furs. 

TAXIDERMY. 

To  Sportsmen  and 
Travellers  Abroad. 

Special  Department  for 
Curing  and  Preserving 
Raw  Skins  intended  for 
mounting  into  Animals 
or  for  use  as  Rugs,  &c. 
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TABLE  REQUISITES. 


Schweppes 

OTiGingcrVifoi 


GREEN  GINGER, ORANGE 
RAISIN  WINE  ET? 


LIME  JUICE  CORDIAL 
LEMON  SQUASH 


SYMONS’ 

DEVONSHIRE  CYDER. 

“Symonia”  Brand,  specially  prepared  for  Export. 

Also  “  Sydrina,”  delicious  Temperance  Beverage. 

Fruit  Mills:  Totnes,  Devon;  and  Ratcliff,  London,  E.,  etc. 

Sold  in  casks  of  assorted  sizes  or  bottled  by  all  Leading  Bottlers. 


England’s 
Finest  Vintage. 


ORDON 


ILWORTH] 


Tomato  Catsup 


Ask  for  it  at 
your  Hotel 

When  taking  tour  holi¬ 
day  IT  WILL  ADD  TO  YOUR 
ENJOYMENT  IF  YOU  HAYS 

G.D.  CATSUP  with 

YOUR  FISH  OR  MEAT. 


3d.,  6d.,  9d.  and  Is.  per  Bottle. 

Simply  ask  your  Grocer  for  a  Bottle  of 

G.D.  TOMATO  CATSUP. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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The  Right  Thing 

in 


the  Right  Place — 
a  bottle  of 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s 


in  your  Travelling  Trunk. 


Convincing 
Medical 
Testimony 
with  each 
bottle. 

Of  all 
Chemists, 

1/14.  2/9, 
and  4/6. 


- - - 

The  Best  and  Surest  Remedy  for 

GOUGHS,  GOLDS 

ASTHMA  &  BRONCHITIS. 

Is  the  only  palliative  in  It  effectually  cuts  short 
NEURALGIA.  1  all  attacks  of  SPASMS, 
TOOTHACHE,  GOUT,  :  HYSTERIA,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  DIARRHCEA, 
CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 


Always  ask  for  and  see  that  you  get  the 


ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE  Chlorodyne- 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S. 
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TABLE  WATERS,  ETC. 


TRY 

CAMBRIAN 

Table  Waters, 

MANUFACTURED  FROM  THE 

- — —  ONLY 


ARTESIAN  SPRING  AT 

RUTHIN. 

Telephone  No. :  "  15  RUTHIN. 


I 

I 

l 


l 

© 


C.  &  G.  KEARSLEY’S  ORIGINAL 

Widow  Welch’s 

Female  Pills. 

Prompt  and  Reliable,  for  Ladies.  The  only  Genuine. 

AWARDED  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT  at  the  Tasmanian 
Exhibition,  1891.  100  Years’  Reputation.  Ordered  by  Special¬ 
ists  for  the  Cure  of  all  Female  Complaints.  Sold  in  boxes,  1/lJ 
and  2/9,  of  all  Chemists  ;  or  post  free,  1/2  and  2/10,  from 

CATHERINE  KEARSLEY 

(Dept.  B.G. ),  42  Waterloo  Road,  London,  S.E. 

N.B.— These  Pills  do  not  contain  any  deleterious  or 
prohibitive  drugs,  and  can  be  taken  and  sold  with 
PERFECT  SAFETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1787. 

In  the  Reign  of  King  George  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  LATEST  PEN. 

THE  PRESENT  PEN. 

THE  FUTURE  PEN. 

One  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Gold  Fountain  Pens 
challenges  to  demonstrate  that 
their  pens  are  the  very  best  and 
have  the  largest  sale,  that  no 
better  article  can  be  produced. 
They  offer  to  give  away 
100,000  i  o/6  Diamond  Star 
Fountain  Pens  for  2/6  each. 
This  pen  is  fitted  with  14-carat 
Solid  Gold  Nib,  Iridium  pointed, 
making  it  practically  everlast¬ 
ing,  smooth,  soft  and  easy  writ¬ 
ing,  and  a  pleasure  to  use. 

Twin  Feed  and  Spiral  to  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  ink,  and  all 
latest  improvements. 

One  of  the  letters  we  daily 
receive: — “Please  send  me 
THREE  MORE  PENS;  thehalf- 
dozen  in  use  are  giving  every 
satisfaction  to  my  friends.” 

The  Self-filling  and  Self¬ 
cleaning  Perfection  Fountain 
Pen  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  ; 
it  deserves  to  be  popular.  It  is 
non-leakable,  fills  itself  in  an 
instant,  cleans  itself  in  a  moment 
— a  press  a  fill— and  every  part 
is  guaranteed  for  two  years.  The 
Massive  14-carat  Gold  Nib  is 
Iridium  pointed,  and  will  last 
for  years,  and  improves  in  use. 
Fine,  medium,  broad,  or  J  points 
can  be  had. 

This  Marvellous  Self-Fill¬ 
ing  Pen,  worth  15/-,  is 
offered  as  an  advertisement 
for  5/6  each. 

Is  certain  to  be  the  pen  of  the 
future.  Every  pen  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Money  will  be  returned 
if  not  fully  satisfied.  Readers  of 
this  Guide  desiring  a  really  genuine  article 
cannot  do  better  than  acquire  this  bargain. 


THE  BELL  PATENT 
SUPPLY  CO.,  LTD., 

147  Holbom  Bars,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Between  Prudential  Assurance  Offices 
and  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  Agents  wanted. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  COLLARS. 

Latest  Invention. 


THE  EYERCLEAN 

“LINON” 

COLLAR 

is  the  ideal  collar — always  smart,  always 
white,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  linen. 
Others  limp  and  fray,  others  need  be 


washed.  Everclean  “I.inon,"  when  soiled, 
can  be  wiped  white  as  new  with  a  damp 
cloth.  No  rubber.  Cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  ordinary  linen  collars. 
Others  wear  out,  but  four  Everclean 
Collars  will  last  a  year. 

Great  Saving  in  Laundry  Bills. 
Great  Comfort  in  Wear. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER. 

2  Sample  Everclean  “  Linon  ”  Collars 

for  2/6. 

b  Everclean  “  Linon  ”  Collars  for  6/-. 
Sample  Set  of  Collar,  Front,  and  Pair  of 
Cuffs,  with  Gold-cased  Links,  for  5/=. 
All  sizes  and  shapes  can  be  had. 
Order  at  once. 

THE  BELL  PATENT 
SUPPLY  CO.,  LTD., 

147  Holborn  Bars,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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VIEWS,  POSTCARDS,  ETC. 


ALL  TOURISTS  SHOULD  BUY 

VALENTINE’S  SERIES 

of  POSTCARDS. 

By  far  the  Largest  Selection  of  Views  of  the  British 
Isles  in  existence. 

All  up  to  Date. 

British  Work. 

Highest  Quality. 

Two  Highest  Possible  Awards  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Valentine’s  productions  at  the  Franco-British,  Japan- 
British,  and  Brussels  Exhibitions.  The  Public  have 
always  given  “  Valentine  ”  productions  the  “  highest  pos¬ 
sible  ”  praise. 

THE  LEADING  STATIONERS  IN  ALL  TOWNS  ARE  AGENTS. 


WHOLESALE  ONLY  FROM 

VALENTINE  &  SONS  (1907),  LTD. 

Art  Printers  and  Publishers, 

154  PERTH  ROAD,  DUNDEE. 


LONDON  OFFICE:  19  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
BRANCHES  : — Manchester,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Montreal,  Sydney,  Cape  Town,  etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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BAYLI55  JONES 

andBAYLISSltd 


!  VICTORIA  WORKS 


i  WOLVERHAMPTON 

j  LO/1DOA1  OFFICER  &  SHOWROOMS 
139  X  Ml  CANNON  ST  E.C. 


QATAIOQUE  FR 66- 


All  Tourists  in  and 
Visitors  to  England 
should  possess  a  copy 
of 

WHAT  TO 
SEE  IN 

ENGLAND 


A  Guide  to  the 
Places  of  Historic  Interest, 
Natural  Beauty, 
or 

Literary  Association. 

By  GORDON  HOME. 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  re-arranged. 

Containing  155  page  Illustrations 
from  drawings  and  Photographs, 
also  a  Map. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

{By  Post  3s.  lOd.) 

All  the  places  referred  to  are 
grouped  round  twenty  convenient 
centres,  so  that  the  visitor  staying 
at  either  of  them  has  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  neighbourhood 
placed  before  him. 

Obtainable  through  any  Bookseller. 

Published  by  A.  &  C.  BLACK, 

4,  5,  A  S  Soho  Square,  London, jW. 

6 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

EUX-E-SIS. 

A  DEMULCENT  CREAM. 

FOR  SHAVING 
WITHOUT  SOAP,  WATER 
OR  BRUSH. 

And.  in  one-half  the  ordinary  time. 

EUX-E-SIS  and  a  Razor 
— that’s  all. 

Caution.— Ask  for  the  Widow  Lloyd's 
Eux-e-sis  at  Chemists  or  Stores.  A 
tube  sent  post  free  for  1/6  by  sole 
Proprietors— 

LLOYD  &  CO.,  23  PANTON  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  LONDON,  S.W. 

BLACK’S  INDISPENSABLE  ANNUALS, 

AND  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

WHO’S  WHO,  1913. 

An  Annual  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth.  Price  16s.  net.  (By  post,  16s.  6d. ) 

Or  bound  in  full  red  leather,  with  rounded  corners  and  gilt  edges. 

Price  20s.  net.  (By  post,  20s.  6d.) 
This  year’s  issue  contains  about  25,000  biographies. 

WHO’S  WHO  YEAR-BOOK,  1912-1913. 

Containing  Tables  complementary  to  the  information  given  in  Who’s  Who. 

Price  is.  net.  (By post,  Is.  3d.) 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK  AND  DIRECTORY,  1913. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  (By  post,  2s.  lOd.) 

THE  WRITERS’  AND  ARTISTS’  YEAR-BOOK,  1913. 

A  Directory  for  Writers,  Artists,  and  Photographers. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  Is.  net.  (By post,  Is.  3d.) 

THE  SOCIAL  GUIDE  FOR  1913. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  full  leather,  with  rounded  corners  and  gilt  edges. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net.  (By post,  3s.  lOd.) 
Or  bound  in  cloth  (with  burnished  edges). 

Price  2s.  6d.  net.  (By  post,  2s.  lOd  ) 

BLACK’S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 

Fourth  Edition,  completing  21,000  copies.  With  4  illustrations  in 
colour,  as  well  as  over  380  black  and  white  illustrations  in  the  text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  (By  post,  7s.  lid.) 

BOOKS  THAT  COUNT. 

A  Dictionary  of  Standard  Books. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  6s.  net.  (By  post,  6s.  4d.) 

Published  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
A  nd  obtainable  through  any  Booksellers. 


A.  S.  LLOYD’S 

EUX-E-SIS  versus  SOAP. 
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INSURANCE, 
BUILDING  SOCIETIES, 
etc. 


ARE  YOU  INDIFFERENT  as  to  the  value  you  receive  for  the 
Life  Assurance  Premiums  you  may  pay  ?  If  not  write  to 

AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY, 

37  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

There  are  more  than  80  Companies  doing  Life  Assurance 
business  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Benefits  granted  by  such  Offices  vary  to  an  enormous  extent. 


Taking  examples  from  Stone  and  Cox's  Bonus  Tables  (1912  issue),  we  find  that 
from  each  £10  of  Annual  Premium  paid  by  a  man  effecting  an  ordinary  Whole  Life 
Policy  at  age  30,  the  following  range  is  exhibited  : — 


Original 

Assurance. 

Policy  with  Bonus  Accumulations. 

Actual  Results  of 
past  30  years. 

Results  in  30  years  based  on 
the  last  rate  of  bonus  only. 

Best  Results  shown  .  .  . 

Worst  Results  shown  .  . 

£415 

£410 

£771 

£552 

£759 

£476 

THE  BEST  RESULTS  are  those  of  the 


AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

( The  A.M.P.) 

arising  under  a  system  of  Annual  Distribution  of  Bonus  and  a  scale 
of  Premiums  unchanged  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  in  1849. 

Funds  £30,000,000.  Annual  Income  £3,750,000. 

“  A  stronger  Life  Office  does  not  exist,  and  the  bonus  record  of  the  Society  is  truly 
remarkable.” — Saturday  Review. 

‘‘The  conditions  it  now  presents  make  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  its 
returns  to  policy-holders  practically  certain.’’— The  Insurance  Spectator. 
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BUILDING  SOCIETY. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


Temperance  and 
General  Permanent 


BUILDING 

SOCIETY. 


Incorporated  1882.  Telephone  No.  5409  Hoiborn. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT! 

SHARES  £25  EACH.  4£  Per  Cent  INTEREST. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent  Interest,  subject  to  six  months’  notice 
of  withdrawal,  and  at  3}  per  cent  on  one  month’s  notice. 

Interest  paid  half-yearly  on  1st  June  and  1st  December,  Free  of  Income 
Tax.  Advances  made,  repayable  by  monthly  instalments,  extending  over 
5  to  20  years. 

Write  for  Prospectus  fo-THE  SECRETARY, 
“THRIFTDOM,”  (Dept.  48),  22  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


“Should  help  to  foster  a  love  of  the  house  beautiful,  and  do  something  to  lead  to 
an  improvement  in  the  modern  ideals  of  architecture."— A berdeen  tree  Press. 

GREAT  BUILDINGS 

AND  HOW  TO  ENJOY  THEM. 

A  Popular  Series  of  Guides  to  the  Intelligent  Appreciation 
of  Architecture. 

By  E.  A.  BROWNE. 

Each  Volume  contains  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Architectural  Terms,  48  full-page 
reproductions  from  Photographs  of  famous  Buildings,  with  Historical  Notes  upon 
each,  and  Introductory  Text. 

Square  Demy  8vo,  Cloth. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net  each  [By  Post,  3s.  lOd.) 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED — 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE 
NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE 
GREEK  ARCHITECTURE 
ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE 
EARLY  CHRISTIAN  AND 

BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE 
Others  to  follow. 


PUBLISHED  BY  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK.  4,  5.  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON.  W. 
And  obtainable  of  all  Booktellort. 


INSURANCE. 
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SUN  FIRE  OFFICE 


(204th  YEAR). 


THE  OLDEST 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

<&■ 


BRANCHES. 


London,  60  Charing  Cross. 

„  832  Oxford  Street. 

„  40  ChaDcery  Lane. 

,,  42  Mincing  Lane. 

Birmingham,  10  Bennett’s  Hill. 
Potteries  (Sub -Branch),  10  Pall  Mall, 
Hanley. 

Brighton,  3  Prince's  Place. 

Bristol,  Clare  Street. 

Cardiff,  13  Windsor  Place. 

Swansea  (Sub-Branch),  7  &  8  Oxford  St. 
Hull,  Lowgate. 

Ipswich,  45  Princes  Street. 

Leeds,  15  Park  Row. 

Sub-Branches : — 

Bradford,  Market  Street. 

Halifax,  15  Commercial  Street. 


Sub-Branches — con  tinued. 

Huddersfield,  St.  George's  Square. 
Sheffield,  62  &  64  Fargate. 

Liverpool,  6  Chapel  Street. 

Manchester,  84  King  Street. 

Blackburn  (Sub-Branch),  Richmond  Ter. 
Newcastle  on-Tyne,  Collingwood  Street. 
Carlisle  (Sub-Branch),  2  Lowther  Street. 
Nottingham,  19  Low  Pavement. 
Plymouth.  59  Bedford  Street. 

Reading,  33  Blagrave  Street. 
Southampton,  High  Street. 

Edinburgh,  40  Princes  Street. 

Aberdeen  (Sub-Branch),  46a  Union  St. 
Glasgow,  42  Renfield  Street. 

Dublin,  9  College  Green. 

Belfast  (Sub-Branch),  3S  Rosemary  St 


Insurances  effected  against  the  following  Risks  : — 


FIRE. 


RESULTANT  LOSS  OF  RENT  AND  PROFITS. 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  and  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION, 
including  ACCIDENTS  TO  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT.  SICKNESS  and  DISEASE. 

FIDELITY  GUARANTEE.  BURGLARY.  PLATE  GLASS. 

MODERATE  RATES.  PROMPT  SETTLEMENTS.  "~ 

LOSSES  BY  LIGHTNING  ADMITTED  UNDER  FIRE  POLICIES. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INYITED. 

GEO.  E.  MEAD,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
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BUILDING  SOCIETY - LIFE  ASSURANCE - SANITATION. 


TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT  BUILDING  SOCIETY, 

4,  6,  &  8  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


REDUCED  MONTHLY  REPAYMENTS 

For  each  £ioo  advanced,  including  Principal,  Premium 
and  Interest: — 

io  years.  12  years.  14  years.  15  years. 

£1:1:1  18s.  4d.  16s.  4d.  15s.  6d. 

These  are  believed  to  be  the  Lowest  Repayments  of  any  Building 
Society  in  London. 

EDWARD  WOOD, 

MANAGER. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

For  Mutual  LIFE  Assurance 

RESULTS  AT  THE  1912  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

Whole  Life  Bonus . £2 :  Os.  %  per  annum. 

Endowment  Assurance  at  60  .  £2  :  3s.  X  per  annum. 

and  at  65  .  £2  :  7s.  %  per  annum. 

Write  for  Quotation  to 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

“  Healthy  Houses.” 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

Head  Office:  No.  5  ALVA  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

Telegraphic  Address — “  HEALTH,  EDINBURGH."  Telephone  No. — 662  Central. 

The  Association  employs  a  permanent  staff  of  experienced  Engineers,  and  is  thus 
able  to  furnish  REPORTS,  at  the  shortest  notice,  on  the  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 
DRAINAGE,  SANITARY  APPLIANCES,  and  WATER  SUPPLY  of  HOUSES  in 
TOWN  or  COUNTRY,  or  to  prepare  plans,  obtain  estimates,  and  supervise  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  any  such  new  work  required.  The  Rates  of  Subscription  and  any  other  in- 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  R.  BLACKADDER,  Esq. 


FIRE 


INSURANCE. 


LIFE 
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MARINE 


ACCIDENT 


Capital  fully  Subscribed 


£2,950,000 


Capital  Paid  up 


£295,000 


Life  Fund . 

Special  Trust  Funds:— 

“West  of  England” 

“Hand  in  Hand”. 

“  Union  Life  Fund  ” 

Other  Assets . 

Total,  31st  December  1911 


£4,795,172 

583,167 

3,756,684 

4,092,334 

9,935,643 

£23,163,000 


Total  Annual  Income  exceeds 


£7,500,000 


The  following  classes  of  Insurance  effected  : — 

FIRE,  LIFE  and  ANNUITIES,  MARINE,  LEASEHOLD  REDEMPTION 
and  SINKING  FUND. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Third  Party,  Burglary, 
Plate  Glass,  Fidelity  Guarantee,  Employers’  Liability,  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation,  and  Servants’  Insurance. 

The  Company  will  act  as  TRUSTEES  and  EXECUTORS  under  Wills. 

Prospectuses  and  all  information  needful  for  effecting  Assurances  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Offices  or  Agencies  throughout 
the  world. 

EDINBURGH  BRANCH  .  .  10  North  St.  David  Street. 


LOCAL  BOARD. 

Wm.  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Dunfermline.  i  Alexander  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Bumturk, 
Geo.  Bennet  Clark,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin.  j  Kettle,  Fife. 

Isaac  Connell,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  Edin.  I  P.  Ronaldson,  Esq.,C.A.,  F.F.A.,  Edin. 

Robt.  F.  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  of  Cargen,  John  C.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Synton,  Hawick. 

Dumfries.  :  Graham  G.  Watson,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin. 

James  M.  Gray,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Dundee. 

W.  P.  WILSON  BRODIE,  C.A.,  District  Manager. 
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POLISHED  FLOORS. 


RON  UK,  Ltd. 

are  prepared  to  Estimate  for 
the  Polishing  and  the  mainten* 
ance  of  all  kinds  of  floors  in 

PRIVATE  HOUSES 
AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Write  for  Booklet. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  “RONUK”  SANITARY  POLISH. 

Awarded  Five  Medals  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  including 
the  Highest  and  only  Awards  ever  granted  to  a  Polish. 


RONUK,  LTD.,  Portslade,  Brighton,  Sussex. 
West  End  Showrooms :  16  South  Molton  St.  W. 
Manchester  Dep6t,  285  Deansgate. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  LAKES 
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GENERAL  MAP  OF 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT 
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